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me 


TO 
My SON 


CARL EDGAR EGGERT. 


PREFACE. 


THE Lphigenie auf Tauris, of all the dramas of Goethe, 
still holds the first place, as a school study, both in Ger- 
many and elsewhere.' 

The reason for this popularity is in the remarkable char- 
acter of the work. It is at once a most interesting dramatic 
presentation of an important mental and moral conflict, and 
a poem replete with rare and exquisite beauty of thought 
and expression. 

Wrought out on the plan of a Greek drama and imbued 
with the Greek spirit of simplicity and perfection of form, 
it constitutes an admirable basis for a comparison between 
the best of ancient history and the best of modern art. 

But in spite of its simplicity there is perhaps no other 
drama of Goethe, not even excepting his Faust, which calls 
for fuller elucidation, if one seeks to attain the highest aim 
of literary study. 

The many points of connection between the modern poet 
and the poets of Greece require attention, as well as the 
influence of the French drama, which has been so well 
shown by Hans Morsch, and the relation of the drama to the 
poet’s own life and efforts at the time of its composition. 

Whether or not the present editor has succeeded in fur- 
nishing this and other desirable assistance must be decided 
by those who shall use this edition. 


t Fahresberichte fiir neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte, II. 190, 
1891. 
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The editor has spared no pains in his endeavor to make 
the edition an advance on any previous one, and to realize, 
as far as possible, the wish of the editor of the series to pro- 
duce an edition of permanent value. 

The special editor wishes to express his thanks to Pro- 
fessor W. T. Hewett for valuable suggestions and much 
critical and scholarly assistance. He has also been much 
helped by the excellent work done in this line by Professor 
Buchheim, Max Hoeferer, Stephen Watzoldt, and others 
mentioned in the Bibliography, but he has been guided 
largely by his own long experience as a teacher. 

For the revision of the Greek quotations he is indebted 
to Professor Charles Forster Smith of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The text of this edition is based on the Weimar edition. 
The modern orthography has been adopted and slight 
changes in punctuation have been thought advisable. 

CALE. 


Cuycaco, ILL., 
August 13, 1898. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I, THE STORY OF IPHIGENIA. 


THE story of /phigenia (Greek: Jphigencia) and of her 
sacrifice is not found in Homer who mentions, however, 
three daughters of King Agamemnon: Chrysothemis, Elec- 
tra and Iphianassa. In his drama, E/ectra, Sophocles (496- 
406 B.C.) introduces these three, but adds Iphigenia. 
This name had already been used by Æschylus (525-456 
B.C.). Both poets found their authority for this feature in 
the Cypria, a poem of the so-called “ Epic Cycle.” The con- 
tents of this cycle we know, at least to some extent, through 
the Chrestomathia of the grammarian Proclus, as only a 
few fragments of the originals have come down to us. The 
Cypria is one of several epics connected with the //ad, 
and even formed a sort of introduction to it. It is 
attributed to Stasimos of Salamis in Cyprus, who lived 
about 770 B. c. We know that the later poets of 
Greece, and especially the dramatists, drew largely upon 
this “Cycle” for their material. The descent of Iphi- 
genia was fabled to be from Tantalus, the son of Zeus and 
Pluto (Pluto, the synonym of wealth), and father of Pelops 
and Niobe. He was a rich king whose kingdom was situ- 
ated on the Syplos in Lydia, or, according to another 
account, in Phrygia. 

One of the sons of Pelops was Atreus, the father of 
Agamemnon, King of Argos, who led the Greeks in their 

vii 
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war against Troy. The latter was married to Clytemnestra, 
and was the father of Iphigenia, Orestes and Electra. 

Both Æschylus and Sophocles represent the daughter 
Iphigenia as actually sacrificed at the altar of Artemis, in 
Aulis, in order to propitiate this goddess, who was angry 
with Agamemnon and punished him and the Greeks by 
refusing favorable winds for their fleet. The ships being 
thus detained at Aulis, the priest and seer, Kalchas, pro- 
claimed to the Greeks that the goddess demanded the 
sacrifice of the youngest daughter of Agamemnon before 
she would grant them favorable winds to sail to Troy. 
Various versions exist conceming the cause of the anger 
of the goddess. In the Zéectra of Euripides we are 
informed that Kalchas addressed Agamemnon, saying: 
“Thou wilt not lead forth thy ships from the ports of this 
land, before Diana shall receive thy daughter Iphigenia as 
a victim ; for thou didst vow to sacrifice to the light-bear- 
ing goddess whatsoever the year should bring forth most 
beautiful. Now thy wife Clytemnestra brought forth a 
daughter in thy house — whom thou must needs sacrifice.” 
(Electra 1-24. T.A. Buckley’s translation.) Sophocles 
makes his Electra say: “ My father —so I have heard — 
was once disporting himself in the grove of the goddess, 
when his footfall startled a dappled and antlered stag; he 
shot it, and chanced to utter a certain boast concerning its 
slaughter. Wroth thereat, the daughter of Leto detained 
the Greeks, that, in quittance for the wild creature’s life, 
my father should yield up the life of his own daughter.” 
(Soph.: Ziecéra, ll. 566 etc., Jebb’s translation.) 

The king induced his wife, Clytemnestra, to come to 
Aulis with Iphigenia, under pretense of a marriage with 
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Achilles ; Orestes, then a tender boy, accompanied her. 
The sacrifice being over, the Greeks set sail for Troy, while 
Clytemnestra returned to Mycenz, where Ægisthus became 
her paramour and ruled in Agamemnon’s stead. On the 
latter’s return she avenged her daughter’s death by killing 
him. As he stepped from his bath, he was suddenly en- 
veloped in a net which his wife threw over him, and, while 
trying to extricate himself, was slain by her. Euripides 
(480-486 B. c.) varied this story by making ÆEgisthus 
take part in the murder, while Homer relates that Ægis- 
thus accomplished the death of the king by means of 
twenty youths, independently of Clytemnestra. 

Orestes was looked upon as the natural avenger of his 
father. He therefore excited the suspicion of A®gisthus, 
and was compelled to flee. He found a home with King 
Strophius of Phocis, his uncle on his father’s side, and here 
he grew up in intimate friendship with Pylades, the king’s 
son. The two having arrived at man’s estate, repaired to 
Mycenz in disguise, after Orestes had consulted the oracle 
of Delphi, the special mouthpiece of the god Apollo. The 
imperative, though unwritten law of his country, and the 
positive command of Apollo made it incumbent upon him 
to avenge his father’s death. This is forcibly stated in the 
Oresteia of Æschylus, consisting of the three dramas, 
Agamemnon, The Libation Pourers ( Chotphorot), and The 
Eumenides. Orestes speaks of the oracle 


+s That bade me on this enterprise to start, — 
And with clear voice spake often, warning me 
Of chilling pain-throes at the fevered heart, 
Unless my father's murderers I should chase, 
Bidding me kill them tn the self-same fashion.” 
Choep. : 263 ff. Plumptre’s translation. 
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Dire vengeance was threatened, if he should fail to obey 
the oracle: plagues would visit, and the Furies pursue him. 
He asks: 
‘« Must I not trust such oracles as these?” 
Ibid., 290 ff. 
Orestes obeys the command, slays his mother and her 
paramour, and becomes a prey of the Furies. Not even a 
god can procure him immunity from their pursuit. In the 
Eumenides of FEschylus he is cited before the court of 
the Areopagus, the Furies acting as accusers, the god Apollo 
as witness, and Pallas Athena as the presiding judge whose 
casting vote acquits him. The Furies are no longer named 
Erinyes, the angry or pursuing ones, but they receive the 
name Eumenides, the benevolent or well disposed. 
According to Euripides, however, only a part of the 
Furies accepted this solution. His Orestes says: ‘ But 
when I came to the hill of Mars (Areopagus, from Ares, 
the god of war, = Mars) and stood in the judgment, I 
indeed occupying one seat, but the eldest of the Erinyes 
the other, having spoken and heard respecting my mother’s 
death, Phoebus saved me by bearing witness, but Pallas 
Athena (Minerva) counted out (for me) the equal votes 
with her hand, and I came off victor in the bloody trial. 
As many then as sate in judgment, persuaded by the sen- 
tence, determined to hold their dwelling near the court 
ttself.. But as many of the Erinyes as did not yield obe- 
dience to the sentence passed, continually kept driving me 
with unsettled wanderings.” (Eurip., /phigenia among the 
Taun, \l. 961-971. T. A. Buckley’s translation.) 
This proves the free use the Greek poets made of the 


1 Preller. Griechische Mythologie, 1. 250. 
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original myth, for at first we hear only of three Furies, and 
Sophocles even mentions only one in his Zé&céra, ll. 488, 
etc. (“xarxdrous ’Epivus.”’) 

Orestes, pursued by the dissenting Furies, again appeals 
to Apollo, and in obedience to the oracle of Delphi comes 
to the land of the Tauri, where he finds his sister. 
Iphigenia had not been immolated at Aulis, but Diana 
(Artemis) had removed her to this distant land in order 
that she might be her priestess in a temple which stood 
near the seashore. The temple contained a statue of the 
goddess which was said to have fallen from the sky. 
Orestes had to remove this statue to Greece in order to be 
freed from the Furies. He accomplished this object with 
the help of Athena, the tutelary goddess of Athens. 

According to another version, the Iphigenia who was sac- 
rificed at Aulis was the daughter of Theseus, king of Ath- 
ens, and of Helen, which would prove the early presence 
in Athens of the worship of Artemis, for otherwise the 
Athenians would not have associated the story with their 
famous legendary king. It is not known where Euripides 
found his version of the sacrifice. As he represents it in 
his Jphigenia in Aulis, at the moment when the priest 
struck at the bared throat of the maiden, the goddess re- 
moved her to Tauris, leaving a fawn bleeding and dying 
upon the altar. These stories are echoes from the time 
when human sacrifices ceased in Greece, which was prob- 
ably not later than the eighth century B.C. 

Athens became finally one of the chief seats of the wor- 
ship of Artemis. The goddess was represented as the sister 
of Apollo, the moon being her emblem, as that of Apollo 

.was the sun. 
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As the brother of Iphigenia, early mention is made of 
Orestes. In Cappadocia (Asia Minor) there existed a 
priestly family called the ‘Orestiade,” and Iphigenia 
and Orestes are named as the founders of Artemis wor- 
ship in Sparta and Attica, in parts of Asia Minor, and in 
Italy. 

In Brauron, in Attica, a place where Artemis received 
special honors, and also in Megara, the grave of Iphigenia 
was shown. It is further stated that at Hermione Artemis 
was worshipped with the epithet, “ Iphigeneia” (=one born 
with power), which would make it highly probable that 
Artemis and Iphigenia stand as names for the same god- 
dess, and that the name of the deity was finally given to a 
priestess, a confusion of identity not unfrequent in the 
legends of Greece.? 


II. FORERUNNERS OF GOETHE’S DRAMA. 
a. THE IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURI BY EURIPIDES. 


The important facts of this drama may be stated as 
follows: King Thoas (the swift, from 600s, swift) ruled over 
the land of the Tauri, the peninsula now called the Crimea. 
A temple stood close to the sea (the Black Sea), which 
contained the statue of Artemis, whose priestess was Iphi- 
genia. She was charged by the king to sacrifice, at the 
shrine of the goddess, two captive Greeks, one of whom 


1 Preller. Grieschische Mythologie. 1. 250. 

2Suchier. De Diana Brauronia. Marburg, 1847.—Claus, De 
Diana antiquissima apud Grecos natura. Breslau, 1881. — Jacob- 
son. De fabulis ad [phigeniam pertinentibus, Kénigsberg, 1888. — 
R. Foster, Jphigenie. Breslau, 1895. 
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was apparently guilty of having shed the blood of a near 
relative. 

Although opposed to the cruel usage, and doubting 
whether such sacrifice can be agreeable to the goddess, 
the priestess is willing to obey the command, because 
her heart has been hardened by a dream which makes her 
believe that her brother is dead. She regrets that she can- 
not wreak vengeance also on Menelaus and Helen, whom 
she holds responsible for the misfortunes of her family. 

When the two captives are brought before her she discov- 
ers in one of them her own brother, the other being Pylades, 
his devoted friend. The three now conspire how to get 
possession of the statue, in order to remove it to Greece, 
as the oracle has directed. Iphigenia suggests the strata- 
gem of pretending to the king that the presence of the 
guilty strangers needs an act of lustration; that the pris- 
oners must first be purified, and the image of the goddess 
bathed in the sea. The king consents, and follows the 
directions of Iphigenia to attend, in the meantime, to the 
purification of the sanctuary. For this purpose he enters 
the temple with a torch. While the credulous king is en- 
gaged in his task, Iphigenia proceeds to the seashore with 
the captives and attendants, herself carrying in her arms 
the wooden statue of the goddess. But before they can 
make their escape the plan is betrayed, and they are brought 
before the angry king. As there is now no possibility of 
executing the command of the oracle, the poet brings upon 
the stage a new force, his deus ex machind. Pallas Athena 
appears and commands the king to let the prisoners and 
the priestess, together with the chorus of captive Greek 
women, proceed to Greece with the statue. 
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The play partakes more of the nature of a comedy than 
of a tragedy or serious drama. It was intended to please 
an Athenian audience by the successful ruse of Iphigenia, 
who exhibits the ordinary characteristics of a Greek woman. 
She is bright, inventive, full of sisterly affection, but, at the 
same time, vindictive, unscrupulous, cunning, mendacious 
and perfidious. 

Donne says of her: ‘“ Iphigenia proves that she is Greek 
to the core. She can plot craftily. She will even hazard 
the wrath of a deity by a timely fraud. King Thoas, little 
more than a simple country gentleman, dividing his time 
between field-sports and ceremonies, sacred or civil, is no 
match for the three wily Greeks.” ? 

In the German play we are impressed with the Germanic 
love of truth, the high regard in which loyalty and fidelity 
are held, and recall the spirit that animated the heroes of 
the Miebelungenlied. The Greek play is not dissimilar to the 
many stories of successful theft, fraud and deceit that char- 
acterize the legendary lore of Greece. 

But it was not merely the [phigenia among the Tauri of 
Euripides which Goethe had in view when he conceived and 
wrought out his poem. The character of Orestes inter- 
ested him greatly, and there is no doubt that he was deeply 
impressed with the treatment this character had received by 
the three great tragic poets of Greece. The Orestia of 
ZEschylus, consisting of the three dramas, Agamemnon, 
The Libation Pourers (Choéphoroi), and The Eumenides ; 
the Hiectra of Sophocles, and the Eéectra and also the 
Orestes of Euripides, have variously influenced Goethe. In 


1 Ancient Classics for English Readers. p.118. Edinburgh and 
London, 1872. 
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the notes, reference is made to these dramas wherever ne- 
cessary. It must suffice here to state that, in Goethe’s treat- 
ment, the whole subject is presented under a new light, and 
that, while the poet bases his drama on the works of his 
predecessors, he is nowhere merely an imitator of any of 
them. Among the works that indirectly influenced him we 
may, unhesitatingly, also mention the AnAgone and Philoc- 
tetes of Sophocles, and the /éad and Odyssey of Homer. 


6. FRENCH AND GERMAN IMITATIONS. 


Goethe’s familiarity with French literature justifies us in 
assuming that he had read most, if not all, of the imitations 
of Euripides and the other dramatists in French. 

Baif (Jean-Antoine de —, 1532-1589) published a trans- 
lation of the Electra of Sophocles. La Grange-Chancel 
(1676-1758) wrote a drama, Oreste et Pilade, which met 
with approval (1697). In 1700 an Eictra by de Longe- 
pierre was produced. All these were eclipsed by Prosper 
Jolyot de Crébillon (1674-1762) of Dijon, who wrote a 
number of classic imitations, among them, Afrée et Thyeste 
(1707) and E£éctre; and by Jean Racine (1639-1699), 
whose /phigénte en Aulide outranks all similar productions 
in the French language. 

Racine also left a few scenes for an /phigénie en Tauride. 
It is not impossible that these French titles may have sug- 
gested to Goethe the analogy of Tauride-Tauris with Aulide- 
Aulis, and that he thus came to select the term Tauris as 
more euphonic than the regular German form, Taurien.’ 


1In the Greek of Euripides the title is Igeyévera 7 Tavpuh. This 
was latinized into /phigenia in Tauris; among the Taurt. Ithas been 
surmised by Kéchly that Goethe was misled by the Latin name, but this 
is extremely unlikely. 
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The name “Arcas”’ occurs in Racine as that of aservant 
of Agamemnon. Goethe used it for the confidant and off- 
cer of King Thoas. Racine’s carefulness in constructing 
his tragedies with strict regard to a logical and psychologi- 
cal solution may have had its effect on Goethe. 

In the play of La Grange-Chancel, which had also the 
title of Jphigénie en Tauride, King Thoas offers marriage to 
Iphigenia. It is probable, as has been pointed out by 
Morsch,? that this suggested the same idea to Goethe. 

Voltaire (1694-1778) reworked and’ improved the 
Electre of Crébillon, giving his play the title Oreste. This 
was imitated and translated by F. W. Gotter (1746-1797) 
under the title Orest und Electra. Although the sub- 
ject is not the same, the influence which this work had on 
Goethe’s drama was probably of some importance. Its.pub- 
lication, occurring as it did, only four years before the com- 
position of Goethe’s /phigenie may have led him to conceive 
the purpose of writing this drama. Gotter was at one time 
on terms of intimacy with him and it is natural to suppose 
that he read his work with particular interest. For a simi- 
lar reason the conversation between Hercules and Admet 
in Wieland’s Alcestis, which the young poet had mercilessly 
ridiculed in his famous diatribe, Gétter, Helden und Wie- 
land, may have furnished some reminiscences for the scene 
between Orestes and Pylades (Act II). An Jphigénie en 
Tauride by Guimond de la Touche, presented for the first 
time in 1757, at the Comédie frangaise, held the stage for 
a long time. The scene of meeting and recognition of 
brother and sister is wrought out with considerable skill, 
in imitation of similar scenes in Euripides and Sophocles. 


Vierteljakrschriſt fir Literaturgeschichte. iv, 80. 
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Johann Elias Schlegel (1719-1749) had produced from 
Greek and French sources a drama, Orest und Pylades 
which is not without merit, and which may have given 
Goethe some suggestions. 

The French authors have, in imitation of Homer and 
Virgil, made use of the descent into the lower world as a 
feature of their drama. The fancied descent in Gotter’s 
version suggested, it is believed, the corresponding feature in 
Goethe’s drama. But Gotter, following his French sources, 
presents the descent as accompanied with the greatest 
horror, while Goethe’s Orestes is relieved and encouraged 
by what he thinks he sees, but which in reality is only a 
vision. 

The important element in all these productions is the 
character of Orestes, because with this character Goethe 
has compared himself. But as the Greek originals treat 
this very subject with much more plastic force and poetic 
energy, it was to them, undoubtedly, that he turned when 
he revolved the subject in his mind.’ There is evidence in 
his drama that he was also influenced, in some minor 


1The subject of Orestes was treated over and over again by the poets 
of antiquity. Virgil’s line, 4ut Agameminonius scenis agitatus Orestes 
(Aeneid: IV. 471) is well known. Juvenalin Saéres. I. 5, speaks of 
an interminable Orestes: ... 
“Summi plena jam margine libri 
Scriptus, et in tergo, necdum finitus Orestes.” 
But the most interesting reference occurs in the Tristia of Ovid, IV, 
4.0 
“Quo postquam, dubium pius an sceleratus, Orestes 
Exactus furiis venerat ipse suis. . .” 


These lines were written near the place where the Taurian temple is 
said to have stood. 
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matters, by the Roman Collection of Fables by Hyginus.* 
These and similar matters of interest are explained in the 
notes. It may be remarked that none of these influences 
touch the core and substance of Goethe’s poem. 


III. GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE IN TAURIS. 


What distinguishes Goethe’s drama from that of all his 
predecessors is the prominence given in it to a purely 
ethical and psychological treatment, besides which the 
mythological element appears only of secondary impor- 
tance. He puts before us a noble woman, a heavily 
stricken brother, a devoted friend, a generous, though fierce 
barbarian king, and an intelligent friend and servant of this 
king. These characters appear before us with their beliefs, 
superstitions and personal peculiarities. Their actions are 
primarily based on superstitious belief, but they go on act- 
ing as though the superstition counted for nothing, and 
their personal qualities for everything. A mysterious curse 
is believed by them to rest on the house of Tantalus, but 
the story of Tantalus goes back so far that even Iphigenia 
thinks of it as something exceedingly remote. At the end 
of the fourth act she says: “An old song again sounds in 
my ears,— / had forgotten it and willingly forgot it — In 
our youth the nurse used to sing it to me and to my brother 
and sister. I noted it well.’’ And now she recites this an- 
cient song: ‘ How the gods use their power as it pleases 


1 Gajus Julius Hyginus, a freedman of Emperor Augustus, published a 
collection of 227 fables (Fabularum Liber), mostly from Greek sources. 


Text by Schmidt. (Jena, 1872.) He is also the author of a treatise 
on astronomy. 
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them ; how they hurl the guest whom they admitted to their 
banquets, as soon as a dispute arises, into the lowest depths 
of hell, where in vain he waits for a just judgment.” 

We feel the awe-inspiring force of this ancient song, but 
we fail to see that anything in that story determines the 
action either of Iphigenia or of anyone else. Far from be- 
lieving in the injustice of the gods, her faith in them is deep 
and strong. All she fears is that she may lose that faith, if 
these gods forsake her now when she needs their help; if 
they permit her only brother to be slain at the altar, unless 
she makes use of falsehood in order to save him. And so 
she ends with that pathetic appeal: “Oh, may no repug- 
nance at last strike root in my soul ! — May the Titans’, the 
old gods’ deep hatred of you, Olympians, not also seize my 
tender breast with vulture-claws! Save me, and save your 
image in my soul!” 

There is in her a sublime faith which makes her feel that 
the gods must care to keep their image pure in a pure soul 
like hers! It is because her heart is pure that she has 
hoped to redeem the home of her family sooner or later, 
but now deaf necessity with brazen hand will force upon her 
this disloyalty to her high mission. She will be no longer 
innocent, and her hope will fail to be realized. 

We can see how in this great conflict in her soul the 
purely human and the mythological elements mingle, but we 
cannot be for a moment in doubt as to the essential pre- 
dominance of the former. This conflict is dramatic in a 
high degree, transpiring before us, not the subject of a 
recital. 

But with such feelings it is impossible for her, at the de- 
cisive moment, to carry out her promise to Pylades, and to 
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save her brother, his friend and herself by deceit. Her in- 
nate nobleness asserts itself, she casts to the winds the fear 
and caution which the skillful words of Pylades have pro- 
duced, and speaks the truth to King Thoas with a noble 
trust in the generous character of the man, and a childlike 
faith in the help of the immortal gods. It should be noted 
that this scene gains in dramatic power by the taunting 
words of the king, which at first excite her and finally deter- 
mine her to the act of heroism which forms the climax of 
the dramatic action of the piece. 

The scene loses nothing of its almost unequalled grandeur 
by the doubts which seize her as soon as she has uttered the 
fatal words. She was so full of confidence in the king’s 
noble nature that she had concluded her appeal with the 
characteristic words: ‘Verdirb uns—wenn du darfst.” 
“Destroy us—if your heart permits it.” But she is a 
woman who can conquer only by womanly means. Her 
deed was one of heroism, and she faced the danger without 
fear, but even the most courageous may have the feeling of 
fear after the deed. All this is natural, human, and yet full 
of the most genuine pathos. The greatness of the poet is 
revealed in the very simplicity of the treatment. 

The confidence of our heroine is not misplaced ; the king 
responds to her noble trust, but that he can afford to do so 
is due to the circumstance that the statue of the goddess is 
to remain in Tauris, it having been found that the healing 
of Orestes does not depend on its removal. 

Here we are at the point when the striking originality of 
Goethe’s treatment of the fable most clearly appears. 

Unlike the Greek poet, Goethe brings about the return 
of Iphigenia to Greece by other than mechanical means; 
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not by a theft that gains nothing from being approved by a 
god, and by no machinery that transports a deity upon the 
stage, to further the action. To make his own solution of 
the problem possible, Goethe had to change the oracle, 
which is made to use the general term “ sister,” for the speci- 
fic “sister of Apollo.” This shows the oracle as equivocal, 
but so much more in accord with the well-known charac- 
ter of oracles. ‘The sister” could have meant the sister 
of Apollo, and equally the sister of Orestes. But another 
difficulty remained. How was the true meaning of the 
oracle to be ascertained? The answer is, by the very effect 
of “ the sister” on Orestes, that is, by the effect of the per- 
sonality of Iphigenia on Orestes in the recognition in the 
third act. 

It is not difficult to see how true this is. Orestes is 
healed from his maddening torment in consequence of the 
meeting with his sister. Finding that the madness does not 
return, he naturally infers, though not at once, that what 
the oracle really meant was not the statue of the goddess, 
but the company of his living sister. The importance of 
this discovery, in view of a purely natural solution of the 
difficulty, is apparent. The King could not have consented 
to let the statue go, for, according to both Greek and Bar- 
barian belief, he would, by so doing, have exposed his coun- 
try and himself to the greatest dangers. But in allowing 
Iphigenia to depart, great as his sorrow at the parting is, he 
only kept a promise and ran no risk in respect to the safety 
of his people. That he kept his promise shows him a man 
of noble qualities, who well might have aspired to the hand 
of Iphigenia. 

Goethe has shown remarkable skill in using the mytho- 
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logical and legendary elements of the story in such a way 
that they heighten the interest of his drama without ever 
conflicting with its natural and rational progress. His char- 
acters are sincere in their belief in the mythical history of 
their race and their actions are primarily determined by this 
belief, but, while so determined, they accord with inherent 
mental qualities, and the real dramatic conflict is due, not 
to the fanciful or absurd working of a false belief, but to 
their natural conceptions of the right and of duty. 

The belief that the removal of the statue was imposed by 
the oracle was necessary for the progress of the dramatic 
action and its culmination in the heroism of Iphigenia, 
while, but for the healing of Orestes in the third act, the 
conclusion of the drama, as we know it, would have been 
impossible. 

The scene in which Iphigenia reveals to the king the 
truth of what is plotted against him recalls a similar scene 
from the Philocietes of Sophocles. Philoctetes had attracted 
the anger of a goddess. An incurable wound caused him to 
be abandoned by the Greeks on the island of Lemnos, in 
their expedition to Troy. Neoptolemus succeeds in gain- 
ing the confidence of the wretched man, through a lie, 
by the urgent advice of Ulysses, and, finally, possession of 
his miraculous bow— the bow of Hercules— his only means 
to make existence possible in his solitude. The Greeks can- 
not conquer Troy without this bow— so the oracle has said 
——and Ulysses has offered to procure it through young 
Neoptolemus. Under pretense of taking Philoctetes to his 
home in Attica, Neoptolemus obtains the bow, but, at the 
moment of entering the boat, such a terrible paroxysm of 
pain overcomes the suffering man that the heart of Neop- 
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tolemus is moved. He reveals the truth and offers to redeem 
his original promise to take the sufferer home to Attica. 
Ulysses cannot move him from this purpose. Troy apparently 
cannot be taken, unless a divinity interferes. It is again 
a theatrical device, the machine-god, Deus ex machina 
which disentangles the knot. Hercules appears, and at 
his bidding Philoctetes accompanies Neoptolemus to Troy. 

The sympathy which Greek shows for Greek in the play 
of Sophocles is shown by a Greek for a barbarian in Goethe’s 
drama. While in the Greek play the act of Neoptolemus is 
without effect on the solution of the drama, the act of Iphi- 
genia is indispensable to the solution of the German drama, 
And further, Iphigenia actually suffers when she tries to 
carry out the stratagem. She cannot do what Pylades (who 
so far resembles Ulysses in the drama of Sophocles) has 
suggested to her, and she does not do tt. It is not pity that 
determines her final action. An inherent hatred of false- 
hood and the purity of her soul make her willing to risk 
anything rather than to act ignobly. Finally, the generous 
confession and offer of Neoptolemus do not expose him to 
great personal risk,’ while Iphigenie stakes everything that 
is dear to her in the heroic revelation of her true person- 
ality. The influence of Sophocles on Goethe is undeniable. 
Though adhering more strictly to the orthodox faith of his 
ancestors, Sophocles surpasses Euripides in moral earnest- 
ness. It was Sophocles who said: 


«¢ Be not afraid; speak thou the truth, and then thou shalt 
not fail.” (Soph., Fragments, 526.) 


1 Neoptolemus and Philoctetes had the “bow of Hercules” to de- 
fend themselves from the revenge of the Greeks. 
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and again: 
«¢ Deceit is base, unfit for noble souls.” (/did. 77.) 


and: 


‘‘ A righteous tongue has with it mightiest strength.” 
({bid. 78) Campbell's edition. 


In his Andgone, sisterly affection and love of truth are set 
forth with great poetic art, and everywhere, often under the 
garb of the most absurd superstitions, his moral earnestness 
makes itself felt. We may therefore say that the character 
of Goethe’s Iphigenia shows her Greek origin, but that her 
sympathies are extended beyond Greece to the Barbarian, 
and thus reveal a higher civilization. 


IV. THE HEALING OF ORESTES, AND THE 
‘“‘CURSE” IN GOETHE’S TREATMENT. 


The ingenious Genevese, Victor Cherbuliez, a distin- 
guished French author and member of the French Academy, 
once spoke of Goethe as “ the only poet, who is at the same 
time a great philosopher, and the only philosopher who is 
at the same time a great poet.’’ Goethe himself repudiated 
the term “ philosopher” as applied to himself, in so far as it 
meant a professional follower of a distinct school of philoso- 
phy.’ But the better he becomes known, the more univer- 
sal grows the belief that Goethe ranks among the greatest 
thinkers of all times. At the same time he had the imagina- 
tion found only in the greatest poets, and with such quali- 

1“ Von der Philosophie habe ich mich selbst immer frei erhalten; der 


Standpunkt des gesunden Menschenverstandes war auch der meinige.” 
Gesprache mit Eckermann. 4 Feb., 1829. 
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ties he could touch no object without leaving on it the 
stamp of his genius. This is remarkably the case in his 
treatment of the mythological elements in the story of Iphi- 
genia. 

The Greek dramatists were at once favored and restricted 
by the myths and legends which were known by the whole 
people, and on which all their dramas were founded. It 
may, in fact, be said that the Greek drama was the special 
organ through which the Greek people were kept in touch 
with their legendary history, and by which they were made 
acquainted with the nature of their gods. In this sense we 
notice a change from Aéschylus to Euripides that is remark- 
able. It may be illustrated by the one fact that with the 
former poet the Furies are personally introduced on the 
stage, while Euripides never allows them to appear. A few 
quotations from the Oresé#s of this poet will show this very 
conclusively. In his frenzy Orestes cries out: 


“"C) pnrep, ixeredw oe, py "riceé por 
ras aiparwrovs Kal Spaxovrwders Kdpas * 
atrat yap atra: rAnciov Opdoxovci pov.’ 
Euripides, Orestes, ll. 255-257. 
«« Ah Mother! Do not set thy Furies on me! 
See, how their fiery eye-balls glare in blood, 
And wreathing snakes hiss in their horrid hair! 


There, there they stand, ready to leap upon me!” 
Potter’s Translation. 


To this awful appeal his sister answers : 
“Mwe,’ & rarairuf, arpepa aois éy Sepvins 


dpds yap obdtv dy Soxeis cdg’ eidévas.” 
Ibid, \l. 258-259. 
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«« Rest thee, poor brother, rest thee on thy bed: 
Thou seest them not: "tés fancy’s coinage all.” 
The same thought is repeated later‘on. Electra says to 
Orestes : 

“__ __ AG KNivoy eis civ Séuas, 

Kal py rò tapBortv xaxpoBoww a’ éx Senvivv 

dyav urodéxov, péve 8'éxi orpwrod A€xovs. 

cay py voogs yap, dAAa Sofdlys voceiv, 

xdparos Bporotrw aropia re yiyverat.”” 

Lbid., Ui. 311-315. 

««— recline thee on thy couch, 

Nor let these wistonary errors frighten thee ; 

There rest: though all be fancy’s coinage wild, 


Yet nature sinks beneath the violent toil.” 
Potter's Translation. 


Hence, whatever Orestes believes that he sees, in his 
sister’s view there is nothing but idle fancies without reality 
behind them. 

Goethe very probably had this scene in mind when he 
represented Iphigenia (ll. 1325-26), in her prayer to Diana, 
as saying: “Oh, do not let my only brother rave in the 
gloom of madness.” The words of Orestes (Il. 1052-1070 ; 
1124-1138) also recall this scene, though only in its gen- 
eral suggestiveness. 

In another sense Euripides shows his ethical advance over 
4Eschylus, and even over Sophocles. With him, the god- 
dess is not bloodthirsty. She has never really demanded 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia, but protects and shelters her. 

Goethe went much further than Euripides in humanizing 
the harsh features of Greek mythology, but if this should - 
appear to some as a fault, the example of Euripides may be 
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cited to justify him. For, if the fault exists, it is as great in 
the case of Euripides in comparison with Æschylus, as it is 
in the case of Goethe in comparison with Euripides. But 
why call it a fault? — it deserves rather to be named an ad- 
vance. 

The difference was pointed out by a great classical scholar, 
Gottfried Hermann, who remarked, in the beginning of this 
century, of Goethe’s /phigenia : “ Goethe has vied with the 
Athenian poet in such a way that we seem indeed to hear a 
man of Grecian birth, but one who, refined by the culture 
of our own age, not only is filled with a purer and loftier 
ideal of virtue, but tries to please us rather by the power 
and wealth of his ideas than by the elegance and variety of 
his words and metric forms.” ? 

If we could conceive of a poet like Sophocles or Euripides 
as having progressed under the influence of our modern 
Christian civilization, to the point of view of a modern poet 
and thinker like Goethe, we might conclude that such a 
modern Greek would have treated the subject very much 
as Goethe treated it. 

It is in this sense only that Goethe can be called an 
imitator or successor of the Greeks. It is in the same 
sense in which Euripides is an imitator of Æschylus or 
of Sophocles. In other words, the more than two 
thousand years that lie between Sophocles and Goethe 


1_ ita ille (ie. Goethe) Atheniensem poeta emulatus, ut hominem 
natione Graecum, sed eum talem audire videamur, qui nostri aevi cultu 
eruditus non solum virtutis puriorem excelsioremque imaginem animo 
impressam habeat, sed etiam oblectandi materiam magis ex sententiarum 
vi et copia, quam ex verborum ornatu et varietate numerorum depro- 
mat. Preface to the /phigenta Taurica of Euripides. 
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account for the different treatment that Goethe has given 
to the subject.’ 

It is, of course, evident that Christianity can have no 
special mention in a drama that treats of events in early 
Greece, but it is nevertheless true that, but for the influence 
of the religious teaching of Jesus, the /phigenza of Goethe 
would not have been written. 

A very distinguished follower of the philosopher Kant, 
Kuno Fischer, has expressed the opinion that the suffering 
of Iphigenia bears some similarity, though only in a purely 
human way, to a Christ-deed, that is, an act of expiation 
by means of vicarious suffering. The main part of his ar- 
gument is in the following extract: “A perfectly unalloyed 
and pure soul that has no guilt of her own, feels and suffers 
the guilt of those whom she loves and whom she wishes to 
Sree from their misery, relieve of their guilt, and lead toa 
new and purified life. If those others whom such a soul 
loves are the entire human race, then this vicarious and re- 
deeming suffering amounts to a Christ-deed ( Christustha?). 
. . . In our poem it is the race of Tantalus that needs re- 
demption (Znésiihnung). From this race there has arisen 
one soul who, perfectly pure and guiltless, has no share in 
the passions which have destroyed her house, in the crimes 
which have sprung from these passions, but who, for this 
reason, knows these crimes to their very roots; and as she 
loves this guilty race, it is she who bears and suffers in be- 
half of the others a feeling of guilt.” 

The view here presented is open to grave question. Was 


1 In the excellent edition of the /phigenia among the Tauri of Eu- 
ripides, by Isaac Flagg, the same idea is expressed. Boston, 1896. 
2 The Italics are not in the original. 
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it really the view the poet held? Goethe was anything 
rather than a mystic. Emerson says of him: “ He lays a 
ray of light under every fact, between himself and his 
dearest property.’”” He was an admirer and student of 
nature, a forerunner of the great theory of evolution. It is 
not likely, speaking generally, on the basis of these facts, 
that he would be so inconsistent as to introduce a mystical 
element into the drama. 

Two facts stand out prominently in his drama and should 
be well noticed. The first: that the suffering of Iphigenia 
in no sense frees any of the acting members of the drama 
Jrom bearing the consequences of their own guilt, The 
other: that her very suffering was the cause of all the sub- 
sequent sin and suffering in the family. 

We must distinguish between the Seliefß of the sinning 
and suffering persons in the drama, and the real connection, 
or the lack of it; between a supposed curse and the affiic- 
tions that are attributed to it. The curse is mythical, the 
suffering is real. If it had been the poet’s intention to 
treat that curse as more than an old story, as a reality in the 
sense in which it was treated by the Greeks, then his solu- 
tion of the psychological problem would be a mistake, for 
that solution is based on the pure humanity of the acting per- 
sons, and in it the curse counts for absolutely nothing. It is 
very necessary to grasp this distinction, if we wish to have 
a clear idea of the striking originality of our poet in the 
treatment of a subject which was hackneyed, and which 
through him has acquired an entirely new significance. 

In her first dialogue with King Thoas, Iphigenia speaks of 
herself as an “accursed being ” (verwiinschtes Haupt). But 
the king is skeptical and answers: “It would not be easy 
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to convince me that I have been protecting in you a guilty 
being.” And when Iphigenia insists, he retorts: “No 
blessing rests on what we do to reprobates,” since Iphigenia 
has been a blessing to him and his ‘country. 

She now communicates to him the legendary history of 
her race. She speaks of the terrible punishment of Tanta- 
lus, inflicted by the gods, and exclaims: “ Alas, and our en- 
tire race bore their hatred.” But Aafred differs from a curse 
in the Greek acceptation of the term ; a curse is undefinable 
and mysterious, and must be removed by an act of propitia- 
tion or expiation. In the play of Euripides this is effected 
by carrying the statue of Artemis to Greece. Unless so re- 
moved, the curse remains. But in Goethe’s drama the curse 
needs no propitiation ; only a pure heart is needed to make 
it vanish entirely.’ 

There is a very definite meaning attached to the curse in 
the Greek play: it is the curse of Myrtilus who was hurled 
into the sea by Pelops, and, dying, pronounced a curse upon 
the entire race of his murderer. Nothing is more indefinite 
than the sense in which Goethe uses the word. 


1 The prose version is fully as explicit on this point as the lines 1694, 
etc. 
“Soll dieser Fluch denn ewig walten? 
— — — Nimmt doch alles ab!” 
Das beste Gliick, des Lebens schénste Kraft 
Ermattet endlich, warum nicht der Fluch?”’ 


This is modern thinking. In the prose version we read: “ Verge- 
bens hofft ich still verwahrt von meiner Géttin den alten Fluch von un- 
serm Haus ausk/ingen zu lassen, und durch Gebet und Reinheit die 
Olympier zu versiihnen.” 

The poet nowhere intimates that the “suffering” of Iphigenia has 
anything whatever to do with the final cessation of the curse. 
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That it was Goethe’s intention to present the idea of a 
curse as merely a matter of tradition and belief, and not as 
a reality on which the progress and outcome of his drama 
depends, appears in various parts of the latter. Iphigenia 
asks: “Everything wanes, why not a curse?’ (I. 1696.) 
She compares the strength of a curse to the gradually de- 
creasing strength of fortune and of life itself. After she has 
told the story of her house to the king, he asks: “Tell me 
now, by what a miracle you yourself have sprung from this 
wild race?” The king’s question is perfectly natural and 
all the more suggestive because Iphigenia is unable to an- 
swer it in any other way than by praising her father, the 
pattern of a perfect man. All the members of her family 
whom she knows are endowed with reason and sensibility. 
As for Orestes he is a young man of generous instincts, 
pious and brave. He did not avenge his father from 
savage impulse, but in the belief that he was performing an 
absolute and sacred duty.! 

The suffering of Orestes is therefore not so much remorse, 
as rather the physical impression of his mother’s agony 
and death which his memory conjures up. He is the vic- 
tim of a horrible superstition, but this superstition ts his 
religion. 

The question has been discussed whether Orestes acted 
solely from a belief in the oracle, or whether the unwritten 
law of revenge also impelled him. A recent writer? denies 


1Cf 1.710. Goethe uses the mildest word, “a hint of the deity,” for 
the strong command as found in Aéschylus, but this latter must be sup- 
posed to be implied. 

2See the discussion in the Zettschrif? fur deutschen Unterricht, 
1898, 12: 2 and 3, pages 209-212, by Fraerichs, Althaus and others. 
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that the Greeks believed in Blutrache; i.e. that sort of 
murder which avenges the death of a relative. It is how- 
ever plain that the practice was certainly believed by Homer 
and the Greek tragic poets, to exist, or to have existed. 
Homer says: “ Fora scom this is even for the ears of men 
unborn to hear, if we avenge not ourselves on the slayers 
of our sons and of our brethren.“ (Homer, Odyss.: 24, 
432 ff.) 

Goethe’s Iphigenia recognizes the fact when she speaks 
of her infant brother as the “fair child destined to become, 
in the future, the avenger of his father.” (ll. 976-78.) 

We need not go so far as to believe that the ancient 
Greeks had a custom like the Corsican Blutrache, known 
as “vendetta;”’ but we cannot fail to recognize that the 
Homeric Greeks (and the persons of our drama are almost 
contemporaneous with them), freely and ferociously prac- 
tised the barbarous law of retribution in kind, that is 
of Blutrache. It forms the principal event of Homer’s 
Jiad ;* for though that event turns on the death of a friend, 
and not of a relative, the spirit of the revenge is the same. 

In the Eumenides of Æschylus the chorus charges 
Apollo with having been, not a mere accomplice in the deed 
of matricide by Orestes, but rather the sok author of it. 
He answers: “‘Epynoa rowas rod rarpos mepwat. Ti pry 5” 
“T said (through the oracle) that he must avenge his father. 
Why not?” The god only enjoined what already was the 
practice of the people; this appears from his question Ti 
pyv, Why not? Schultz’ edition, 1. 198. 

The inconsistency pointed out by the king’s question 
finds a parallel in some remark of Pylades. Orestes com- 
plains that wherever he goes, even in the most healthful 
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places, the blooming faces around him soon betray the fea- 
tures of pain indicating a slow death. But Pylades, his 
constant companion, is full of courage and health, how then 
can what Orestes says be true? (ll. 660-65.) And when 
Orestes further tells him: “ Believe me, they (the gods) 
have a spite against the house of Tantalus, and I, the last 
one of that house, am not to pass away guiltless and with 
honor —“ Pylades answers: “ The gods do not avenge the 
crime of the fathers on the son; each one, be he good or 
wicked, takes away his reward along with his deed. The 
blessing of parents, not their curse is transmitted.”” There 
is more in this than an individual opinion of one of the 
characters of the piece. Pylades, as well as Thoas, is an 
unprejudiced witness and judge. The subjective and mor- 
bid impressions of Iphigenia and Orestes have no effect on 
them. Considering all these facts we may find it no longer 
possible to look upon a mysterious mission of Iphigenia to 
free from their misery, reHeve of their guilt, any member of 
her family, simply on the strength of her innocent suffering. 

We see only a connection of cause and effect that reaches 
from the intended sacrifice of Iphigenia in Aulis to the 
meeting of brother and sister in Tauris, and their joint re- 
turn to Greece. The principal links in this chain are, 
omitting the arrival of Iphigenia in Tauris as outside the 
scope of our drama, the healing of Orestes and the cour- 
ageous act of Iphigenia in confessing to the king the con- 
templated flight. There is the closest possible connection 
between the two. Orestes is seized by a terrible, but final 
paroxysm upon the recognition of his sister. Her voice 
and her looks, as he turns his attention more closely to her, 
recall to him his mother. He sinks fainting to the ground. 
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When he rises again he fancies himself to be in the lower 
world, but what he imagines he sees, comforts him. Father 
and mother are united again; there is no enmity in that 
lower world; he greets the shades of the departed, and 
mournfully misses the ancestor of the race. In this con- 
dition his sister and his friend come to him. Thus the 
poet represents the healing of Orestes. The personality of 
his sister, a most sweet and noble woman, to whom he feels 
drawn by an irresistible impulse, supplants the image of 
terror which had driven him to madness. Ls /éset sich der 
Fluch, mir sags das Herz (\. 1358). 

Had the poet adhered to the idea of a curse in the 
Greek sense, he would have been compelled to have re- 
course to a mechanical solution, that is, the removal to 
Greece either of his sister, or else of the statue, defore the 
healing of Orestes could have been effected. That he did 
not choose such a solution proves that he did not wish to 
adhere to that idea. It is for this reason that the third 
act in which the healing of Orestes is presented deserves 
the appellation Goethe has given it: “The axis of the 
piece.” ? 

In this connection we must again admire the art of the 
poet in making use of the mythological element. Orestes 
has faith in the oracle, and this faith, though it does not 
apparently raise his hopes of recovery, yet contributes to 
the healing process. This faith has led him to the Taurian 


1In a letter from Rome, dated Jan. 8, 1786, we read that Angelika 
Kaufmann had made a drawing of Orestes’ meeting with his sister and 
friend at the fancied descent into the lower world. The poet adds: ‘It 
is another proof of her delicate appreciation and of her ability to appro- 
priate to herself whatever is in her line. And it is really the axis of the 
piece.” (Schriften der Goethe Gesellschaft, I, p. 429.) 
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shore. He finds there his sister, and his faith in the oracle 
gains strength from this fact. Believing in a divine guid- 
ance, though beset by doubts and fearing the worst, every 
new experience strengthens his faith and helps the process 
of his delivery from the madness. In like manner it is the 
firm faith of Iphigenia in the beneficent character of the 
Olympian gods that gives her the necessary strength to be 
true to herself and thus prove a blessing to others. But the 
spirit of a pure humanity pervades the whole, and it is 
humanity that works the redemption. In his old age the 
poet gave expression to this idea in a verse written on the 
flyleaf of a copy of his drama which he presented to the 
actor Kriiger, after a very successful representation of it in 
Weimar. We may thus translate it : — 


««What in hope and faith the poet 
Here revealed on many a page, 
May the actor’s art bestow. it 
On his people from the stage! 
May he lovingly endeavor 
Thus to make the lesson known: 
Pure humanity can ever 
For all human faults atone.’? 


The poet puts us on the dividing line of ancient and 
modern civilization. The ancient form is dying — the new 


1 Was der Dichter diesem Bande 
Glaubend, hoffend anvertraut 
Werd’ im Kreise deutscher Lande 
Durch des Kiinstlers Worte laut. 
So im Handeln, so im Sprechen 
Liebevoll verkiind’ es laut: 

Alle mensohliche Gebrechen 
Sũhnet reine Menschlichkeit.” 
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is coming on. Thus all that is noble, grand and beautiful 
in human nature, and, at the same time, all that is weak, 
impulsive and brutal, is vividly brought before us. Iphi- 
genia, the exquisitely finished type of true human nobility, 
yet falters under the great temptation to save the life of 
her dearest at the cost of marring her own heavenly pure 
nature. She is the victim of the barbarous usages of the 
past, but she triumphs over the influences that would drag 
her down. In her view the new time has dawned when merf 
will be no longer subject to coarse superstition, blindly doing 
its bidding and fanatically carrying out its grim behests. 

In this condition was Orestes, following the impulse, 
as well as the unwritten law of barbarism, he commits a 
terrible deed, he kills his mother; thus, in the language of 
the original version of the poem, becoming “the unheard-of 
avenger of an unheard-of deed of shame.” But Diana, the 
sister of the god whose oracle had commanded the deed, has 
averted the sacrifice of the maiden. She is reserved in 
order to save by her character the family of which she is 
amember. There is no room here for the operation of a 
“curse’’ in the Greek sense. That curse belonged to the 
barbarism which is now swept away by the current of nobler 
thoughts and feelings as revealed in the character of Iphi- 
genia. In this sense the drama is “incredibly modern.” 
It is based on pure humanity, and the specters of a 
barbarous age figure in it only as shadows which make 
the beauty of a new civilization stand out in greater 
radiance. 
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V. THE GENESIS OF THE DRAMA. 


The poet was not yet thirty when he wrote his /phigenie 
auf Tauris, in prose, in the space of six weeks, beginning 
the dictation of it February 14 and completing it March 
28, 1779.1 Through the efforts of the Goethe Gesellschaft 
all the material that can throw light on the work of composi- 
tion is now available, but as yet only a hint has been found 
as to the time when the idea of the work first entered 
Goethe’s mind, and this hint is not found in any of the 
papers which the society has published. In his Mitchei- 
lungen tiber Goethe, Riemer, the poet’s former secretary, 
reports that Goethe, in 1831, had told him of an inscrip- 
tion, which stated: “Schwalbenstein bei Ilmenau, March 
19,1779. Sereno dic, guicta mente 1 wrote, after a choice 
of three years, the fourth act of my /pAigenta in one day.” 
(Vol. ii, p. 83 of the Mitthetlungen.)? 

The fourth act is so essential in its bearing on the funda- 
mental idea which gives the work its great originality that 
we may well conclude, if Riemer’s statement is correct, 
that not only the subject of this act, but the whole drama 
must have occupied the poet for the space of three years, 
if not longer. 

The entry in Goethe’s diary, which was made on the 

1 Werke, IV, ii, 282. 

2 Professor Buchheim and other editors make Riemer say that Goethe 
dictated this to him as his secretary. But Riemer had long ceased to be 
his secretary, and he gives this out in a note. Another recent editor 
adds to the above statement of Buchheim: “This is confirmed by an 

“entry in his journal on March 19, 1779.” But the entry — which is 
well known —contains not a word about a “choice;” or “ deliberation.” 
Cf. Riemer, Mitthetlungen, vol. ii, p. 83. 
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. same day, has only: “Alone on the Schwalbenstein — 
wrote the fourth act of /phigenia.” (Werke III, i, 83.) 

It has been questioned whether Riemer had properly 
understood the remark. K. J. Schréer, in the introduction 
to the drama, in his edition of the poet’s complete works, 
has discussed this point, and also the probable time when 
the idea of the composition first shaped itself in Goethe’s 
mind. H. Grimm (in his Vorlesungen uber Goethe), Erich 
Schmidt and other modern specialists in Goethe lore have 
given attention to the subject, but it may suffice here to 
state that as early as the summer of 1775 Goethe had 
unquestionably the thought of Orestes and the Furies in 
his mind. On July 20 he had returned from a trip to 
Switzerland, and on August 17 he wrote to a friend, Frau 
Karsch, describing his feelings and using the expression : 
“The invisible scourge of the Eumenides will very likely 
drive me once more (wieder) out of my native country.’ 
We must infer, therefore, that his visit to Switzerland was 
due to the same cause, the necessity seemingly imposed 
upon him of breaking his engagement with Lili Schöne- 
mann. 

He speaks of his condition as an “Orestes situation.’* 
Whether he had been reading Euripides, Voltaire or 
Gotter, it is clear that the story of Orestes occupied him. 
H. Grimm thinks that Gluck’s opera, “ [phigénie en Au- 
ide,” based on Racine’s tragedy, may have turned his 
attention to a continuation of the subject, but as the 
opera does not deal with the subject of Orestes, it is less 
likely to have influenced the poet than Gotter’s Electra 
which had been recently published, and which, it is safe to 


1H. Grimm, Goethe, 2d ed., p. 269. 
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say, Goethe, as a friend of the author or translator, was 
among the first to read. 

Perhaps no more was needed to suggest to him the sub- 
ject of his drama than a certain fancied similarity of his 
condition with the fate of Orestes in the dramas of Voltaire 
and Gõtter, and the appearance in his life of a woman who 
freed him from his torment, as Iphigenia does Orestes in 
his own drama. This woman was the Baroness Charlotte 
von Stein, or Frau von Stein, as she is usually called. 

While yet a student at Strassburg he had written under a 
silhouette of this lady — which had come into his possession 
by a rare chance, for he had never seen her. — “It would 
be a glorious spectacle to see how the world is mirrored in 
this soul. She sees the world as it is, and yet through the 
medium of love.” 

He met her soon after his arrival in Weimar, where the 
young duke had invited him to reside as his friend and ad- 
viser (from November 7, 1775). Although more than 
six years older than the poet, and the mother of seven 
children, she exercised upon him, from the first, a most 
remarkable influence. 

His own sister, Cornelia, until then the confidant of his 
heart, had recently married.. His new friend combined in 
her person all the womanly charm which he had found in 
his own dearly beloved sister ; a friendship grew up be- 
tween them such as the world has but rarely seen. The 
resemblance to the Iphigenia of his drama extended even 
to the difference in his age. To his fancy she may well 
have appeared another Iphigenia so long as he saw in 
himself another Orestes. 

At the time when Goethe came to Weimar he was still 
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haunted by the memory of his inconstancy toward Frie- 
derika Brion, the rustic maiden of Sesenheim who had 
charmed his student fancy. Then too, a more recent tie, 
his engagement to Lili Schonemann, the daughter of a 
wealthy Frankfurt banker, had for various worldly reasons 
just been broken. 

These memories were fresh and painful; he still felt his 
loss keenly and was not free from self-accusation, which 
suggested to him the torments of Orestes. In this con- 
dition he met Frau von Stein. The ascendancy she soon 
gained over him was such that he could not but think of 
the past as of little consequence in comparison with the 
present. She was for him the soothing one (Besanf- 
tigerin) “who traced his every nerve and quieted his tur- 
bulent blood.” The inference is permitted, judging from 
his letters and other written evidence, that he was deeply 
convinced of having now met the type of a woman who 
satisfied the deepest aspirations of his soul, and. that his 
earlier attachments were due to illusion. In this he may 
have been wrong and, besides, Frau von Stein could never 
be his, as she belonged to another. But he worshipped in 
her the perfection of womanhood, and the lines in his Zasso 
which she had a right to refer to herself :? 


«« Whatever echoes in my songs resound, 
I owe them all to one, to only one! 
No mentally uncertain image hovers 
Before my brow. —” 
Tasso Il, 516 ff. 


1 April 19, 1771, Goethe writes to her: “As you want to appropriate 
to yourself all that 7asso says, I have already written so much to you to- 
day that I cannot get beyond or above it.” 
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and again : — 


‘*When in thy praise, in gratitude to thee 

My heart speaks out, ’tis then that I enjoy 

The purest happiness that man can feel; 

The most divine I learned alone in thee!” 

bid., II, 38. 

are only a rhythmical expression of many a passage in his 
letters to her.' Written during a period of ten years, from 
his first acquaintance with her, they contain some of the 
most deeply felt utterances of the soul life of our poet, 
or of any poet. 

With the aid of the letters, and the entries in his diary 
which bear on the subject, we may now trace the progress 
of the composition to the final re-casting, which the poet 
gave his drama in Italy. 

The first mention is in his diary, February 14, 1779 
( Werke, Ul, i, 79): “ Early in the morning I commenced 
to dictate /phigenia.” 

In the evening of the same day he writes to Frau von 
Stein: ‘I have been brooding all day long over /phigenia, 
so that my head is quite unsettled, though I slept last night 
ten hours by way of a fine preparation. ... Good night, 
dearest. I ordered some music to temper the soul and free 
the spirits.” (IV iv, 11.) 

February 22 he writes to the same: “.... My soul is 
gradually gaining its freedom, under the influence of the 
lovely music, from the bonds of records and papers. A 


1 These letters are published in vol. iv of the Weimar edition. 
They were also published under the title, Goethe’s Briefe an Frau von 
Stein mit dem Tagebuch aus Italien, Einleitung von K. Heinemann. 
Stuttgart. 
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quartet is playing in the green-room, next to the one where 
I sit and am gently calling to my side the distant forms.” 

An entry in his diary, February 24, says: “In the even- 
ing, dreaming of /pAigenia.” (III, i, 80.) 

On March 1, another entry: “In the evening alone. 
Iphigenia.” (III, i, 80.) 

On the same day, in a note to Frau von Stein: “ My 
piece is making progress.” 

On the second, to the same, from Dornburg: “ You may 
tell von Knebel that the piece is gaining shape and devel- 
oping limbs.” (IV, iv, 13.) 

He had started on a tour of inspection, as President of 
the Recruiting and Causeway Commission, to which office 
the duke had appointed him. His entry in the diary of the 
same date states: ‘Examined the Rothenstein road; in 
the afternoon the Dornburg road. Afterwards alone in the 
new chateau, at work on /phigenia.”’ (III, i, 82.) Anentry 
of the next day shows him still at Dornburg, at work on his 
piece during that day. On the fourth he writes to Frau 
von Stein, from the Dornburg chateau (or villa) : “I still 
hope that, when I get home, on the eleventh or twelfth, my 
piece will be done.” (IV, iv, 13.) 

On March 5, from Apolda, to von Knebel: “I must 
confess to you that, as a perambulating poet, I have been 
extremely ill used, and had I not had the two days in the 
quiet and exceedingly lovely villa of Dornburg, the egg half 
hatched would have addled.” (IV, iv, 16.) 

On the sixth, from the same place: “... Here 
the drama won't progress at all. It is too bad. The King 
of Tauris is to speak as if no weaver in Apolda were 
starving.” (IV, iv. 18.) (In a previous entry of his 
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diary he also refers to the deplorable condition of the poor 
weavers. ) 

On the seventh, again, in a letter to Frau von Stein, he 
speaks of his drama, one scene of which gave him particular 
trouble, and of the difficulties under which he wrote. 
(IV, iv, 19.) 

On the ninth, after some entries on business, his diary 
contains the following: “In the evening alone. Put the 
three acts into shape.” (III, i, 83.) 

In Buttstadt, von Knebel had found him before a table 
covered with papers — the conscription lists — and among 
them the manuscript of /phigenia. 

On March 13, when back in Weimar, he read the three 
acts to the duke and von Knebel, as an entry states. 
(III, i, 83.) 

On the nineteenth we have the entry: “Alone on the 
Schwalbenstein ; wrote the fourth act of /phigenia.” 

On March 28: “.,. Inthe evening I finished Aigenia.” 
And on March 29: “A mad day — ever since 5 A.M. Read 
Iphigenia aloud (to a small company). All this time I was 
like the weather — serene, pure, cheerful.” (III, i, 84.) 

He had counted on von Knebel to take the part of King 
Thoas in the representation of the piece. It seems that 
von Knebel refused. This led to a remonstrance from the 
poet, which wound up with the words: “ But if your repug- 
nance is invincible, the work may, with other more serious 
plans and hopes, sink into the silent depths of the sea.” 
(IV, iv, 22.) 

Soon after its completion, the play was presented in the 
private theatre of the duke (April 9, 1779), the poet act- 
ing the part of Orestes, Prince Constantine that of Pylades, 
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Major von Knebel of Thoas, Secretary Seidel of Arkas, 
while the beautiful actress, Corona Schreeter, took the part 
of Iphigenia. On April 12 and July 12 repetitions took 
place. At the latter date the duke himself appeared in the 
part of Pylades. An eye-witness wrote this at the time: 
“ Goethe in Greek costume —an Apollo descended from 
heaven to embody the beauty of Greece, and to give life to 
it by his words! Never was there seen such a complete 
union of mental and physical perfection.” 

The drama, as it then was, did not fully satisfy Goethe. 
He wished to give it another form, and probably caused a 
copy to be made in which the text is arranged in irregular 
lines by a mere mechanical division, thus producing an 
effect, owing to the predominance of the rhythmic element 
in the original form, somewhat similar to the irregular 
iambics in which Wieland wrote his 4/cests. A copy was 
made by Lavater. It has been printed in the Weimar 
edition. (Bd. 39, p. 483.)? 

Victor Michels, who attended to the publication of the first 
form, and also of this second form,* quotes Boas as holding 
the belief that the latter was the immediate preliminary 
step to the final complete form which the poet gave the 
drama in Italy. But whether he used this form, or another 
that was similar to it, it is at least doubtful that either the 
one or the other was made by Goethe himself. Victor 
Michels questions it as to the second form, and, as to the 
other, which Goethe took to Carlsbad and Italy, we only 


1 In Bachtold’s Goethe's [phigeniec in vierfacher Gestalt it is marked 
“ B” 

7 The question is carefully discussed by Victor Michels in Bd. 39, 
Pp. 454 ff. 
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know that he caused his secretary, Seidel, to make a copy 
for him after the manuscript of the first version had been 
with Wieland, to whom Frau von Stein had sent it at the 
request of the poet. It is highly probable that the example 
of Wieland’s Alcestis and the influence of his conversation 
made Goethe think of putting his drama in a rhythmic 
dress resembling that of the A/cests. But before he came 
to this conclusion he spent some time on the improvement 
of the original prose version. This we learn from two en- 
tries in his journal. The first entry is on August 4, 1781: 
“Corrected Jphigenia.” August 19, “ Examined my /pAr- 
genia.” (III, i, 128,131.) In November he reports. the 
revision as finished. (IV, v, 225.) 

As early as October 13, 1780, he had written to Lavater 
(LV, iv, 318) : “1 do not like to have my /phigenia copied 
repeatedly and circulated, because I am at work giving 
it more harmony of style, and, therefore, making several 
changes.’ And again to the same, November 26, 1781: 
“You had asked for a copy of my /phigenta for General 
Koch. I refused it, because I wished to revise it once 
more. This has been done, but, unfortunately, being situ- 
ated as I am, only superficially. . . . Towards Christmas a 
copy may be ready.” (IV, v, 225.) To F. H. Jacoby he 
writes (IV, vi, 92): “... My work is not a worthy fulfil- 
ment of old hopes.“ As late as March, 1783 (IV, vi, 136), 
he requests Kestner “not to let his copy be seen, in order 
to prevent portions of it from getting into the public.” 
Among the earliest evidences of his working at the revision 
is a letter to- Frau von Stein, April 17, 1781 (IV, v, 113) : 
« .., Crone (Corona Schroter) is with me to-day. I have 
been making some changes in the version of my /phigenia, 
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and in her company shall do more of the kind.” His 
anxiety to prevent a copy of the manuscript from getting 
among the public was due to two reasons. In spite of all 
care, parts of it had been published by unauthorized pub- 
lishers, and the work had not yet assumed that form which 
his poetic and artistic instinct demanded.” 

In order to put a stop to the abuse of unauthorized pub- 
lications he had arranged for the publication of his col- 
lected works by Geeschen. JpAigenia was to appear in the 
third volume, in 1786 or early 1787, and it was in order to 
have a satisfactory copy ready that he seriously commenced, 
in the summer of 1786, to contemplate the production of a 
metric version. It was for this purpose that he submitted 
it to Wieland, who, as he wrote Frau von Stein, “knew 
what to do with it.” The copy which he took to Carlsbad 
was very likely the result of his consultations with Wieland, 
and also with Herder. Writing from Carlsbad, August 23, 
he says: “ Divided into verses, as it now is, the piece 
pleases me much better. One can also see more readily 
where improvements are called for. I am at work on it 
and hope to finish it to-morrow.” (IV, viii, 7.) 

August 27, he writes to Frau voh Stein: “... Herder 
helps me faithfully — there is a good deal of work being 
done on /phigenia. The work progresses (es macht sich), 
and I hope it will turn out fairly well.” (IV, viii, 10.) 
On August 30, to the same: “... Herder helps me faith- 
fully, and by Saturday all will be done. I shall feel very 
much at ease when I am seated in the carriage. Towards 
the last I was almost driven wild, the task was too great. 


1This improved prose version appears as “C” with Bachtold 
([phigenie in vierfacher Gestalt). 
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Much has been changed in the /phigenia.” (IV, viii, 12.) 
But either on the following day, or at least, not much later, 
he wrote to Herder: “I got into great trouble, which I 
must at Once communicate to you. After you left me I 
spent some time in reading the Léctra of Sophocles. The 
long iambic lines without czsura, and the odd revolving and 
rolling of the period, have become so fixed in my mind that 
the short lines of my /phigenia appear to me now quite 
rocky, unmelodious and unreadable. I commenced at once 
to alter the first scene. However, in order that I may not 
go too far, and that we may fix a measure and a limit, I 
ask you for a lesson at about five o’clock. I shall call on 
you. =. (1), vill,.13-) 

Here stops the direct correspondence on German soil in 
reference to the further progress of the work. Goethe, 
without returning to Weimar, suddenly started for Italy, 
September 3. Italy was to him the promised land. His 
longing for this country, the home of the fine arts, was 
akin to the longing of Iphigenia for Greece and the words 
of his heroine : — 

VUnd an dem Ufer steh’ ich lange Tage, 
Das Land der Griechen mit der Seele suchend” 


were symbolical of his own feelings. 


VI. THE WORK ON IPHIGENIA IN ITALY. 


Herder had advised Goethe to take his manuscript along, 
on his journey to Italy, as we learn from an entry in the 
journal which he kept for Frau von Stein : “ Munich, Sept. 6, 
1786. There is yet another piece of hard work (dése 
Arbeit) in store for me, Asa result of my last consulta- 
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tion with Herder I had to take /phigenta along, and now I 
must revise it, whenever an occasion offers, and at least 
devote a few days to it. And this I will do just as soon as 
I find a little nook (/ééchen) where I like to stay.” 

The question may arise, when did Goethe definitely de- 
cide to adopt the regular English blank verse for his 
drama? We can only surmise that the suggestion came 
quite naturally from the example of Lessing, who had used 
this form in his Vashan, almost at the exact time when 
Goethe wrote the first version of his /phigenia in prose. In 
an entry of his journal, Aug. 21, 1781, we read: “In the 
evening with Knebel and the duke in the theatre to read 
Nathan (i.e. Nathan der Weise). And on the twenty- 
third: “ Nathan and Tasso were read by way of compari- 
son.” (Nathan und Tasso gegen einander gelesen.) It 
was at this time also that he worked at his Eenor, as 
entries of August 11 and 19 show. It seems highly 
probable, at any rate, that he did not hesitate, as soon as 
he reached Italy, to put the whole drama into regular blank 
verse. 

The influence of Herder on Goethe, even at this time, 
was great. The letters from which these quotations are 
taken and others which Goethe subsequently wrote to 
him, abundantly prove this. This influence began in 
Straussburg, and may account for the poet’s becoming inter- 
ested in the Greek drama after he had passed the period 
of “Storm and Stress” (Sturm und Drang), the outcome of 
which were the dramas Goets von Berlichingen and Clavigo, 
and the famous novel, Zhe Sorrows of Werther. Whether 
Herder ever directly or indirectly mentioned to him the 
subject of Jphigenia is not known, but in wishing to 
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account for the origin of this production, as also for his 
Tasso, Egmont, Elpenor (unfinished), a great allowance 
for the influence of Herder may safely be made. 

The work of re-casting the drama into its permanent 
rhythmic and final form occupied the poet during the first 
four months of his stay in Italy. In his Jtahenische Reise, 
an artistic redaction of letters and journal entries dating 
from that period, he has left us a description of the gradual 
progress of thework. His Zagebuch und Briefe aus Italien 
an Frau von Stein und Herder have been separately pub- 
lished by Erich Schmidt in the Schriften der Goethe Gesell- 
schaft, 1886. His journals and letters form also an impor- 
tant part of the complete works in the Weimar edition. 

“On Lake Garda,”’ says Goethe, in his Jtahenische Reise, 
“‘when the powerful south wind drove the waves to the shore, 
where I was at least as alone as my heroine on the shore of 
Tauris, I drew the first lines of the new version, continu- 
ing the work in Verona, Vicenza, Padua, but most indus- 
triously in Venice. Then, however, the work began to 
lag, nay I was led to a new design, namely, to write an 
Iphigenia in Delphi, and I might have done so at once,: 
had I not been prevented by diversions and by a feeling of 
duty toward the older piece. In Rome, however, the 
work was continued with due constancy. In the evening, 
before I retired, I would prepare for the task of the morn- 
ing, which was immediately taken up on awakening. My 
method was quite simple. I copied the piece very calmly, 
and allowed it to resound regularly, line for line, period for 
period.” 

Goethe’s Zagebuch and letters to friends at home fur- 
nish many details of the gradual progress of the work. 
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While passing through the Tyrol, over the Brenner into 
Italy, when solitude and the grandeur of the scenery ap- 
pealed to his poetic nature, he had taken the manuscript 
from the “largest package” and put it into his pocket. 
At Torbole, on Lake Garda, he made this entry in his jour- 
nal (Band III, Abtheilung i, p. 182 of Weimar ed.): 
“‘Volkmann a (popular guide book of the time) reminds 
me that this is the Benacus of the ancients. He quotes the 
line of Virgil : — 
— teque 
Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens Benace marino. —’ 


To-day I have worked upon my /phigenia, in the presence 
of the lake. I got along well.” 

In Verona he makes the entry: “September 16. I feel 
tired and exhausted from work, for I have my pen in hand 
all day long. I must now copy my J/phigenia entirely.” 
In Vicenza, a few days later, he says: “I am copying 
Iphigenia; this takes me many an hour, and yet, among 
the strange people, among the new objects, gives me a 
certain feeling of something particular (ein “ gewisses 
Eiigentiimliches’’), and of an imaginative return (Rickge- 
Juhl) to my native country.”? On the eighteenth he writes 
to the duke (IV, viii, 22): “I am industrious — working 
at Iphigenia. The work is gaining shape (sie guilt auf) 
— the halting meter is changing into continuous harmony. 
Herder with wonderful patience, has opened my ears for 
this. I hope to be successful.” From Venice he writes 


1 He kept this journal for Frau von Stein, in lieu of letters, but, by 
an oversight, failed to send it to her. She did not. receive it until 
December, and both suffered greatly, each imagining the other to have 
grown indifferent. 
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to Herder (IV, viii, 32): ‘“ October 14. I have still a 
great deal to do on /phigenia. The work is now nearly on 
the point of a perfect crystallization. The fourth act I am 
rewriting almost entirely. The passages which are most 
finished trouble me the most. I would like to put their 
tender heads under the yoke of the verse without breaking 
their necks. And yet it is strange that with the improved 
form there generally comes also a better expression.” And 
again, to Herder and wife: “ My work on /phigenia goes 
on. I have deceived myself in the piece, having imagined 
the work easier. I must not say what I have done. You 
will see. (IV, viii, 52.) October ro, he made this entry: 
“T do not get done with /phigenta — but the work shall 
lose nothing in my compapy under this sky.” (IV, viii, 
52.) And October 22, in Giredo: “ And so, then, /phigenia 
must go with me to Rome. What will become of the little 
one?” In Bologna he had seen a picture of a St. Agatha 
which was attributed to Raphael. He writes about it 
(October 19): “I have imprinted her features on my 
mind ; I shall read to her my /phigenia, and not allow my 
heroine to say anything which this saint might not wish 
to utter.” 

At last,on December 29 and 30, he can rejoice at the 
finished work. He writes to Herder: “At last I can report 
to you with joy that my /phigenia is done, and that two 
copies lie on my table. I would like still to improve a few 
verses, and for this purpose I shall keep the manuscript yet a 
few weeks. Then I shall hand it over to you with full power 
and authority to correct it as you like.” (IV, viii, 108.) 

On January 13, 1787, he writes again to the same, and two 
letters the same day. “ Here, dear friend, if one can dedicate 
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and consecrate anything, /phigenia is dedicated and conse- 
crated to you. I have done what time and circumstances 
permitted, and in doing it, I have learned more than done. 
Put up with it, and at least rejoice over an obedient dis- 
ciple” (IV, viii, 133).—Same date: “ Here, dear brother, 
the Iphigenia. I send it with to-day’s mail to Seidel 
(Goethe’s secretary) and mail this letter to you direct, so 
that there may be a sort of control. Read it with the 
ladies, let Frau von Stein see it, and give it your blessing.” 
(IV, viii, 133-) 

In his /takenische Reise, the poet attributes much of his 
success to his eccentric friend Moritz. I should never have 
dared to put my /phigenia into iambics, had not the prosody 
of Moritz appeared to me like a guiding star. Moritz has 
managed to find out (hat herausgehkiiigelt) that there is a 
certain rank of syllables, and that a syllable more important 
according to its significance is long in comparison with one 
of less significance, thus making the latter short, but that it 
may become short in its turn when it stands nearer to an- 
other of greater mental weight. He adds: “I have fre- 
quently referred to this maxim and found it in harmony with 
my own feelings.” 

It is doubtful whether this theory which, it may be ad- 
mitted, has much in its favor, enabled the poet to give to 
his poem that noble cast and beautiful finish which, as some 
believe, are found in equal perfection only in his Zasso. 
As this was not the first time he had written beautiful 
iambics, we may well suppose that his ear counted for more 
in the metric composition than any theory. 


1K, P. Moritz (1757-1793). His work and the theory are discussed 
in the /talientsche Retse. 
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We do not know how much, if anything, was altered in 
the work by Herder. In one of his letters the poet ex- 
presses the hope that Herder would help the euphony of 
the verse by any change or addition that he might consider 
proper, and continues: ‘I have left a few half lines where 
they may possibly be of good effect, and I have also changed 
the measure purposely in a few cases.” Whether Herder 
complied with this request, or to what extent he did so, is 
not known. The few half lines found in the drama, and also 
the irregular measures, are very effective where they stand. 

In the form thus given it, Goethe’s /phigenia will con- 
tinue to live in German literature as one of its noblest repre- 
- sentatives. Unlike his previous works, however, it did not 
at first gain the approval of the entire nation. He noticed 
from the guarded answers of his friends in Weimar that the 
drama, now that it became known generally, for the pre- 
vious versions had been kept from the public, failed to sat- 
isfy their expectations. It was not tumultuous and stirring 
like Goefz, nor saturated with passion like Werther, but its 
calm, majestic beauty finally won recognition, not only in 
Germany, but in the entire civilized world. Madame de 
Staél, in her De /’ Allemagne was the first to call the attention 
of Europe to its merits. Since then it has been translated 
into all the civilized languages, even into Ancient Greek. 


VII. THE DRAMATIC CHARACTER OF GOETHE'S 
IPHIGENIA. 


As a piece for the theatre the /phigenia has always been 
highly admired when the different parts were taken by su- 
periorartists. But such artists are rare, and when acted by 
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average actors the beauty of its poetry is lost. A modern 
author and critic, Paul Heyse, praises its dramatic features 
which, he says, should make it a model drama. He thinks, 
however, that Goethe succeeded in making it so rather by the 
intuition of genius than by an exact understanding of 
what a drama required in order to be a success upon the 
stage.? 

There was a strange misunderstanding even in the mind 
of so great a man as Schiller concerning what constitutes 
the peculiar dramatic quality of this drama. He attempted 
to adapt it in 1802, with a view to place all that was action 
as he conceived of it, on the stage, and to leave the moral ele- 
ment to inference. Karl Goedeke has correctly said that? 
this is equivalent to a complete inversion (Umkehrung) of 
the plan of the poem. Schiller wished, for instance, to put 
the Furies bodily on the stage, from which they had already 
been banished by Euripides. He was forced finally to ad- 
mit that “the drama was astonishingly non-Greek and 
modern.” 

Modern indeed it is, but modern, as has already been 
stated, in the sense of being a continuation of the Greek 
tradition in the matter of dramatic art. The work shows the 
noble features of Greek art in its perfection, in so far as the 
poetic word can reproduce the beauty of the sculptured 
marble. There is a grand simplicity in the action and in 
the language, a chaste repression of mere rhetorical by- 
work, and a harmonious rounding off of the dramatic plot 


1 Paul Heyse. Goethe’s Verhalimisstur Bithne, (Deutsche Rund- 
Schau. 20, Jahrgang 10. Heft. pp. 14-32.) 

2 In his L£indeitung to the 11th volume of Goethe's Sammiliche 
Werke, Page 4. Cotta edition. 
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and its solution, which recall the best features of the greatest 
dramatists of ancient Greece. 

Goethe has himself spoken of three classes of theatre- 
goers: the multitude who only want to see, another and 
smaller class who want to /ee/, and a still smaller class who 
want to ¢hink on what occurs in the scene, at the same 
time that they enjoy it. It is for this latter class that 
dramas like /phigenia and Zasso were written. 

It will be seen that Goethe conformed in this work to 
the accepted theory of the drama, in so far as all that is 
essential to the evolution of the play is going on before us, 
and that it moves on, without retarding episodes, to its con- 
clusion or dénouement. But this is the very essence of 
dramatic art. He omitted the Greek chorus which, in 
reality, represented a retarding element in the Greek drama 
and served principally as a medium for the lyrical effusions 
of the poet himself. 

Instead of the chorus, we find in Goethe’s drama several 
lyrical passages which similarly retard the action, but help 
to deepen our impression of the character of the heroine, 
and also to place in strongest relief the mythological ele- 
ments, thus heightening the interest in the action. 

Paul Heyse, in the oration referred to, points out that 
Iphigenia’s prayer, after her recognition of her brother, is 
not in keeping with the scene. (Il. 1094-1117.) He thinks 
a sister, in such a case, would betray her feeling more natur- 
ally. The criticism is in itself correct, but we should bear 
in mind that the prayer is offered after Orestes has gone 
away, which we must suppose to have been by a rapid 
movement, and that Iphigenia may have a reason not to 
follow him, for she might have thus betrayed their relation 
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to an enemy. Under the circumstances, therefore, nothing 
could be more in keeping for a priestess of Diana, and for 
a woman of Iphigenia’s character, than to turn in prayer 
to the deity who, as she believes, has at last heard and 
granted her anxious prayer. This prayer, or address to the 
gods, may be fitly compared to the chorus in a classical 
Greek drama. In like manner we may compare the prayer 
which Iphigenia utters at the end of the first act, the first 
part of her soliloquy in the beginning of the fourth, and 
the “Song of the Parce” at the end of the same act. 
Goethe was careful not to introduce the chorus as such, be- 
cause it has no proper place on a modem stage. Schiller 
introduced it in his Bride of Messina, and his is by far the 
most successful modern venture; but he never repeated 
the experiment, and no other great poet has followed him. 
A modern audience cares as little for the chorus as it does 
for the padded, masked, and artificially heightened figure 
of the ancient actor. We want to see the play of the fea- 
tures and the natural movements of the actor. The artificial 
character of ancient acting would strike us as absurd. 


VI. THE METER. 


The poem is written mainly in blank verse of ten or 
eleven syllables, with a cesura after the fourth, which 
should be an accented syllable. In theory each line should 
consist of five iambics (~ --), but occasionally an eleventh 
unaccented syllable is added. 

In practice we find that a uniform rule is not always 
observed. Poets substitute a trochee (_. ~) or a dactyl 
(. ~ v) for an iambic, and make other changes. 
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What Poe showed to be true of English poetry is true 
also of German. 

Goethe was perplexed by the difficulty and refers to it in 
his /tahenische Reise. (See Introd. page lii.) 

To illustrate we may compare the first two lines of the 
poem with the second two. We have pure iambics in: 
Heraus in eure. Schatten, rege Wipfel, 

Des alten, heifgen, dichtbelaubten Hains, 
but in the third line: 

Wie in der Gottin stilles Heiligtum, 
we find that the first two words do not constitute an 
iambic ; (Wie in) neither having a decided accent, but the 
first word rather than the second ( ~), 

In the fourth line: 

Tret’ ich noch jetzt mit sthauderndem Gefihl, 
the first two words form even more evidently a trochee, 
(Ti rer’ ich); while in “schauderndem” we have a dactyl, 
unless we admit a secondary accent on the otherwise un- 
accented syllable dem. 

As modern prosody, unlike the ancient, is not based on 
the quantity of vowels, but on the stress (accent) with 
which they are pronounced, it is important to recognize 
the different kinds of accent. We distinguish (1) the 
regular syllabic or word accent, nature, Natur; father, 
Vater; (2) the secondary accent (in German, Nebenlon, the 
primary accent being Hochton) of words of several sylla- 
bles : Nationality, italienisch, schwesterliche, Kénigzznen ; 
(3) the sentence accent, also called the emphatic, as the first 
is in Pope’s line: “Whatever is is right.” Occasionally sev- 
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eral monosyllabic words are pronounced with an even 
stress (schwebende Betonung). An example is found in 
the line: 


Wie sich die Blume nach der Sonne wendet fe 
also : 
Unsterbliche, die thr den reinen Tag 

The last line shows also a very great deviation in the two 
unquestionably unaccented syllables fiche of Unsterbliche, 
and yet its effect on the ear is melodious. 

We are reminded of Goethe’s remark that he made his 
verses “resound to him line by line” in Rome. (Introd. 
p. xlix.) 

If the subject of accent is well understood, the irregular 
meters of the poem will offer no difficulty. What is to be 
specially noted is that all these verse lines saasfy a delicate 
car, while yet they are imperfect on the abstract theory of 
Greek and Latin imitation. It is therefore with good 
reason that H. Grimm says in his Vorlesungen (p. 401- 
402), “Goethe’s so-called incorrect verses are indispen- 
sable extensions of the liberty permitted to us.” 

The remark is as true of Shakespeare as it is of Goethe. 

The same principle holds of course in reference to the 
irregular meters of the poem which contain a greater or less 
number of feet, and to the lyrical passages. Where these 
irregular meters occur they are easily recognized. There 
are ten lines in the poem with six accents in each. Lines 
with less than the regular five accents are even less numer- 
ous, but are very effective, as for instance, l. 1053, Der 
Mutter Geist, which is awe-inspiring by its very brevity. 
So also l. 1081, Set Wahrheit/ (following zwischen uns) 
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gives peculiar force, by its single noun, to the speaker's 
earnest purpose; while nothing can surpass the simple, 
Lebt wohl! of the last line. 

If we cling to the ancient terminology we may readily 
scan the lyrical passages by applying the principle already 
stated. It is not necessary to write out the scheme as the 
division is easily made, if respect be had to the accent, and 
can be of no use when the matter of accent is not properly 
understood. 

For all purposes of closer study of the subject of modern 
German prosody we refer to the excellent work of J. Minor: 
Neuhochdeutsche Metrik. 


IX. THE MANUSCRIPTS. 


Few works of Goethe can be traced so continuously 
from the first conception to the final perfect form as the 
Iphigenie. It presents a most instructive study of the 
growth of the work in the poet’s mind, and how only by 
degrees and frequent experiment the beautiful work at- 
tained a complete form. 

The manuscript upon which the Weimar edition of the 
Iphigente is based, is in the poet’s own hand and is pre- 
served in the Goethe and Schiller Archives in Weimar. 
It forms a quarto and consists of fifty-eight sheets num- 
bered in pencil, but somewhat irregularly, by Goethe him- 
self, and is enclosed in a wrapper. The cover has on the 
exterior the title: ‘“ Iphigenie auf Tauris, ein Schauspiel ;” 
and within a list of the characters. In preparing the Wei- 
mar edition, the editor, Berthold Litzmann, made use of the 
principal editions published with the poet’s sanction by 
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Géschen of Leipzig in 1787, and to some extent of the 
editions by Cotta of Stuttgart and Tiibingen, from 1807 to 
1828. This volume corresponds to the ninth volume of 
the edition leater Hand. 

The manuscripts of the original prose version are more 
numerous, but none of them were written by the poet him- 
self. In his edition of the original prose form, and of Lava- 
ter’s copy of the first metrical version, Victor Michels, the 
Weimar editor, distinguishes three principal phases based 
on different manuscripts. 

The manuscript for the first phase (H', also marked I’) 
is a quarto of eighty-eight pages, numbered in pencil, en- 
closed in a wrapper on which the title is written, in the Royal 
Library of Berlin. This is the manuscript which J. Baech- 
told published as A in his /phigenie in vierfacher Gestalt 
(Freiburg i. B. and Tiibingen, 1883). It has also been 
published by Schroer in Kiirschner’s Deutsche Natonatl- 
litteratur, Bd. 90, and is contained in the Weimar edition 
of Goethe’s Werke, Jugendschriften, Bd. 39. It is bound, 
and on its blue wrapper on the first page is written: 
“ys Manuscript der Iphygenie, von Goethe eigen- 
handig (nachrichtlich, C. W. von Knebel)”; below, on 
the right: “ Dieses eigenhandige Mnsr. schenkte Gothe 
meinem Vater zum Zweck der Auffiihrung desselben auf 
dem damaligen Liebhaber Theater zu Ettersburg bei Wei- 
mar. Mein Vater tibernahm die Rolle des Toas und Corona 
Schroter die der Iphigenie. C. W. von Knebel”; and, 
below on the left: (‘ Mittheilung meiner Mutter v. K.’’) 

The manuscript is a copy by two different copyists, one 
having written the first twenty-nine pages, the other the rest. 
Schroer (/. ¢.) has given facsimiles of both. This manu- 

1 Goethe’s Werke, Bd. 9, p. xxxii. 
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script is probably referred to in Goethe’s letter to Knebel 
of March 15,1779. “Hier sind die drei Akte der Iphi- © 
genie: lies sie Herdern und Seckendorfen. Letzterem 
gieb sie mit unter der Bedingung der Stille.” 

Victor Michels treats a copy by Lavater as also belong- 
ing to this group, which is divided into irregular verse 
lines. It is preserved in the Ducal Library of Dessau, and © 
consists of five small pasteboard volumes in small folio, 
each containing one act. The fourth act in this manu- 
script, as well as in the preceding, is not divided into scenes. 
It was published by Bachtold as B. 

The second phase is represented by the destroyed Strass- 
burg manuscript which von Loeper had copied with “ dip- 
lomatic exactness.” It was also a copy, but one corrected 
and revised by Goethe. Both this and the Berlin manu- 
script point to the same original. Under the head of the 
third phase six manuscripts are preserved. These are of 
interest, but of less value for determining the text. © 


Sphigenie auf Cauris. 


Ein Schaufpiel. 


Perfonen. 





Sphigente. 

Thoas, Konig der Taurier. 
Ore ft. 

Pylades, 

Arkas. 


Schauplatz: Hain vor Dianens Tempel. 


oR ee 


Erfter Aufzug. 
Erfter Wuftritt. 


Iphigenie 

Heraus in eure Schatten, rege Wipfel 

Des alten, heil'gen, dichtbelaubten Haines, 

Wie in der Göttin ſtilles Heiligtum, 

Tret' ich noch jetzt mit ſchauderndem Gefühl, 
5 Als wenn id fie gum erſtenmal beträte, 

Und es gewöhnt fid nidt mein Geift bierber. 

So mandes Jahr bewahrt mid bier verborgen 

Gin hoher Wille, bem id mid ergebe; 

Dod immer bin id, wie im erften, fremd. 
ro Denn adh! mic trennt bas Meer von ben Geliebten, 
Und an bem Ufer fteh’ ih lange Tage, 
Das Land der Griechen mit ber Seele fuchend; 
Und gegen meine Seufzer bringt die Welle 
Nur bumpfe Tine braufend mir herüber. 
Web bem, der fern bon Cltern und Gefdwiftern 
Gin einfam Leben fithrt! Dom zehrt ber Gram 
Das nächſte Glück vor feinen Lippen weg; 
Ihm ſchwärmen abwärts immer bie Gebdanfen 
Nah feines Vaters Hallen, wo bie Sonne 
20 Querft ben Himmel bor ihm auffdlof, wo 

Sih Mitgeborne fpielend feft und fefter 

Mit fanften Banden aneinander Intipften. 

Ich rechte mit ben Göttern nidt; allein 

Der Frauen Zuftand ift beflagenstwert. 

8 
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Iphigenie auf Tauris. 


25 Bu Hauf’ und in dem RKriege herrfdht der Mann, 
Und in ber Frembe weiß er fich gu belfen. 
Ihn freuet der Befig; ihn krönt der Sieg; 
Gin ehrenvoller Tod ift ihm bereitet. 

Wie enggebunden ift bes Weibes Gli] 

x0 Schon einem rauben Gatten gu geborden 
Iſt Pflicht und Troft; wie elend, wenn fie gar 
Gin feindlid) Schickſal in die Ferne treibt! 

So halt mich Thoas hier, ein edler Mann, 
Qn ernften, beil’gen Sklavenbanden feft. 

35 O wie befdamt gefteh’ id, daß id dir 

Mit ſtillem Widerwillen diene, Göttin, 

Dir, meiner Retterin! Mein Leben ſollte 

Bu freiem Dienfte dir gewidmet fein. 

Wud hab’ id ftets auf did) gebofft und hoffe 

40 Nod) jest auf did), Diana, die bu mid, 
Des grépten Kiniges verftofne Tochter, 
Jn deinen heil'gen, fanften Wrm genommen. 
3a, Todter Zeus’, toenn du den hohen Mann, 
Den du, die Todjter fordernd, angftigteft, 

45 Wenn bu den gittergleidhen Agamemnon, 
Der dir fein Liebftes gum Altare bradhte, 
Von Trojas umgewandten Mauern rühmlich 
Nad) feinem Vaterland zurück begleitet, 
Die Gattin ihm, Cleftren und den Sohn, 

50 Die ſchönen Schätze, wohl erhalten halt: 

So gieb aud mid) den Meinen endlich wieder, 
Und rette mid, die du bom Tod errettet, 
Aud) pon bem Leben bier, bem zweiten Tode. 


Erfter Aufzug. Zweiter Wuftritt. 


Hweiter Wuftritt. 
Iphigenie. Artas, 


Arkas 
Der König ſendet mich hierher und beut 
ss Der Prieſterin Dianens Gruß und Heil. 
Dies ift der Tag, da Tauris ſeiner Göttin 
Für tounderbare neue Siege danft. 
Sh eile bor dem König und bem Heer, 
Bu melden, daß er fommt und daß es nabt. 


Ipbigenie 
6o Wir find bereit, fie twiirdig gu empfangen, 
Und unfre Göttin fieht willfommnem Opfer 
Bon Thoas’ Hand mit Gnadenbli€ entgegen. 


Arias 
D, find’ id aud den Blick ber Priefterin, 
Der werten, vielgeehrten, deinen Blid, 
65 © beil’ge Qungfrau, beller, leudjtender, 
Uns allen guted Beidhen! Nod bedeckt 
Der Gram gebhetmnisvoll dein Innerſtes; 
Vergebens harren twir ſchon Yabre lang 
Auf ein vertraulid) Wort aus deiner Bruft. 
7o So lang’ ih bid an diefer Statte fenne, 
Iſt died ber Blid, vor bem id immer ſchaudre; 
Und wie mit Eiſenbanden bleibt die Seele 
Ins Ynnerfte des Bufens dir gefdmiedet. 


Iphigenie 
Wie's der Vertriebnen, der Verwaiſten ziemt. 


Iphigenie auf Tauris. 


Arkas 
75 Scheinſt du dir hier vertrieben und verwaiſt? 


Iphigenie 
Kann uns zum Vaterland die Fremde werden? 


Arkas 
Und dir iſt fremd das Vaterland geworden. 


Iphigenie 

Das iſt's, warum mein blutend Herz nicht heilt. 

In erſter Jugend, da ſich kaum die Seele 
so An Vater, Mutter und Geſchwiſter band, 
Die neuen Schößlinge, gefellt und lieblid, 
Vom Fuß der alten Stämme himmeliwarts 
Zu dringen ftrebten, leider fafte ba 
Gin fremder Fluch mid an und trennte mid 
Von den Geliebten, rip das ſchöne Band 
Mit ehrner Fauſt entzwei. Sie war dabin, 
Der Jugend befte Freude, das Gedeihn 
Der erften Sabre. Selbft gerettet, war 
Sh nur ein Schatten mir, und frifde Luft 
go Des Lebens blüht in mir nicht wieder auf. 


Arfas 
Wenn du did fo unglücklich nennen willft, 
So barf ich dich aud) wohl undanfbar nennen. 


Iphigenie 
Dank habt ihr ſtets. 
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an 


Arkas 


Doch nicht den reinen Dank, 
Um deſſentwillen man die Wohlthat thut, 


Erfter Aufzug. Zweiter Wuftritt. 


95 Den frohen Blid, der ein zufriednes Leben 


Und ein geneigtes Herz dem Wirte zeigt. 
Als dich ein tief geheimnisvolles Schickſal 
Bor fo viel Yabren diefem Tempel bradste, 
Ram Thoas dir, als einer Gottgegebnen, 


roo Mit Ehrfurdt und mit Neigung gu begegnen; 
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Und bdtefeS Ufer ward dir hold und freundlid, 
Das jedem Fremden fonft voll Grauſens war, 
Weil niemand unfer Reid) vor dic betrat, 
Der an Dianens heil’gen Stufen nidt, 

Nah altem Braud, ein blutig Opfer, fiel. 


Ipbigenie 
Frei atmen madt das Leben nidt allein. 
Weld Leben iſt's, das an der heil'gen Statte, 
Gleid einem Schatten um fein eigen Grab, 
Ich nur vertrauern muß? Und nenn’ id das 
Cin fröhlich ſelbſtbewußtes Leben, wenn 
Uns jeder Tag, vergebens hingetraumt, 
Bu jenen grauen Tagen vorbereitet, 
Die an bem Ufer Lethes, felbftvergeffend, 
Die Trauerfdar der Wbgefdiednen feiert ? 
Gin unniig Leben ift ein friiher Tod; 
Dies Frauenfdidfal ift vor allen meins. 

Arkas 

Den edlen Stolz, daß du dir ſelbſt nicht g'nügeſt, 
Verzeih' ich dir, ſo ſehr ich dich bedaure; 
Er raubet den Genuß des Lebens dir. 
Du haſt hier nichts gethan ſeit deiner Ankunft? 
Wer hat des Königs trüben Sinn erheitert? 
Wer hat den alten grauſamen Gebrauch, 


Iphigenie auf Tauris. 


Dak am Altar Dianens jeder Frembe 
Gein Leben blutend läßt, von Jahr gu Jahr 


125 Mit fanfter Überredung aufgebalten, 


Und die Gefangnen vom getviffen Tod 
Ins Baterland fo oft zurückgeſchickt? 

Hat nicht Diane, ftatt ergiirnt gu fein, 
Daf fie der blut’gen alten Opfer mangelt, 


130 Dein fanft Gebet in reidhem Mak erhört? 


135 


Umſchwebt mit frohem Fluge nicht der Sieg 
Das Heer? und eilt er nidt fogar voraus? 
Und fühlt nidt jeglider ein beffer Lo3, 
Seitbem der König, der uns weiſ' und tapfer 
So lang gefiihret, nun fid aud ber Milde 

Qn deiner Gegenwart erfreut und uns 

Des fdweigenden Gehorfams Pflicht erleidjtert? 
Das nennft du unniig, wenn von deinem Weſen 
Auf Taufende herab ein Balfam traufelt? 
Wenn du bem Bolke, dem ein Gott did) bradte, 
Des neuen Glückes ew'ge Quelle wirft 

Und an dem unwirtbaren Todesufer 

Dem Fremben Heil und Rückkehr gubereiteft ? 


Iphigenie 


Das wenige verfdtwindet leicht bem Blid, 
Der vorwärts fieht, wieviel nod) übrig bleibt. 


Arfas 
Dod) lobſt bu den, der, was er thut, nidt ſchätzt? 


Iphigenie 
Man tadelt den, der ſeine Thaten wägt. 


165 
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Arfas 
Wud den, der wahren Wert gu ftoly nidt adhtet, 
Wie ben, der falfden Wert gu eitel hebt. 
Glaub' mir und hor’ auf eines Manned Wort, 
Der treu und redlid dir ergeben ift: 
Wenn heut der König mit dir redet, fo 
Grleidhtr’ ihm, was er dir yu fagen denkt. 


Iphigenie 
Du ängſteſt mich mit jedem guten Worte; 
Oft wid) ich ſeinem Antrag mühſam aus. 


Arkas 


Bedenke was du thuſt und was dir nützt. 
Seitdem der König ſeinen Sohn verloren, 
Vertraut er wenigen der Seinen mehr, 

Und dieſen wenigen nicht mehr wie ſonſt. 
Mißgünſtig ſieht er jedes Edlen Sohn 

Als ſeines Reiches Folger an; er fürchtet 

Ein einſam hilflos Alter, ja vielleicht 
Verwegnen Aufſtand und frühzeit'gen Tod. 

Der Scythe ſetzt ind Reden keinen Vorzug, 

Am wenigſten der König. Er, der nur 
Gewohnt iſt zu befehlen und zu thun, 

Kennt nicht die Kunſt, von weitem ein Geſpräch 
Nach ſeiner Abſicht langſam fein zu lenken. 
Erſchwer's ihm nicht durch ein rückhaltend Weigern, 
Durch ein vorſätzlich Mißverſtehen. Geh 
Gefällig ihm den halben Weg entgegen. 


Iphigenie 
Soll ich beſchleunigen, was mich bedroht? 
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Artas 
Wilft du fein Werben eine Drohung nennen? 
Iphigenie 
Es iſt die ſchrecklichſte von allen mir. 
Arkas 
Gieb ihm fiir ſeine Neigung nur Vertraun. 
Iphigenie 
Wenn er von Furcht erſt meine Seele löſt. 
Arkas 
Warum verſchweigſt du deine Herkunft ihm? 
Iphigenie 
Weil einer Prieſterin Geheimnis ziemt. 
Arkas 


Dem König ſollte nichts Geheimnis ſein; 

Und ob er's gleich nicht fordert, fühlt er's doch 
Und fühlt es tief in ſeiner großen Seele, 

Dak du ſorgfältig did vor ihm verwahrſt. 


Iphigenie 
Nährt er Verdruß und Unmut gegen mid? 


Arkas 
So ſcheint es faſt. Zwar ſchweigt er auch von dir; 
Doch haben hingeworfne Worte mich 
Belehrt, daß ſeine Seele feſt den Wunſch 
Ergriffen hat, dich zu beſitzen. Laß, 
O überlaß ihn nicht ſich ſelbſt! damit 


— 
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In ſeinem Buſen nicht der Unmut reife 
Und dir Entſetzen bringe, du zu ſpät 
An meinen treuen Rat mit Reue denkeſt. 


Ipbigenie 
Wie? Sinnt der Konig, twas fein edler Mann, 
Der feinen Namen liebt und bem Verehrung 
Der Himmlifden den Bufen bandiget, 
Se denfen follte? Sinnt er vom Altar 
Mid in fein Bette mit Gewalt gu ziehn? 
So ruf' id alle Götter und vor allen 
Dianen, die entſchloßne Göttin, an, 
Die ihren Schutz der Priefterin gewif 
Und, Sungfrau einer Sungfrau, gern gewährt. 

Arias - 

Sei rubig! Cin gewaltfam neues Blut 
Treibt nidt ben König, folde Giinglingsthat 
Perwegen ausjuiiben. Wie er finnt, 
Befürcht' id andern harten Sdlug von ihm, 


205 Den unaufhaltbar er vollenden wird: 
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Denn feine Seel’ ift feft und unbeweglid. 
Drum bitt' id dich, vertrau ihm, fei ihm dankbar, 
Wenn bu ihm weiter midts gewähren fannft. 


Iphigenie 
O ſage, was dir weiter noch bekannt iſt. 


Arkas 
Erfahr's von ihm. Ich ſeh' den König kommen; 
Du ehrſt ihn, und dich heißt dein eigen Herz, 
Ihm freundlich und vertraulich zu begegnen. 


12 Sphigenie auf Tauris. 


Gin edler Mann wird dburd ein gutes Wort 
Der Frauen weit gefiihrt. 
Iphigenie allein 
Zwar ſeh' ich nicht, 

ars Wie id) bem Rat des Treuen folgen ſoll; 

Dod folg’ ih gern der Pflidt, dem Könige 

Für feine Wohlthat gutes Wort gu geben, 

Und wünſche mir, dab ich dem Madtigen, 

Was ihm gefallt, mit Wahrheit fagen mage. 





Dritter Wuftritt. 
Sphigente, Thoas. 


Ipbigenie 

220 Mit finigliden Giitern fegne did 
Die Göttin! Sie gewähre Sieg und Ruhm 
Und Reidhtum und das Wohl der Deinigen 
Und jedes frommen Wunfdes Fille dir! 
Daf, der du über viele forgend herrfdeft, 

225 Du aud) vor vielen feltnes Glück geniefeft. 

Thoas 

Bufrieden war’ id, wenn mein Volk mid) rithmte. 
Was ich erwarb, genieBen andre mehr 
Als ih. Der ift am glidlidften, er fei 
Cin Konig oder ein Geringer, dem 

230 Yn feinem Haufe Wohl bereitet iſt. 
Du nahmeft teil an meinen tiefen Schmerzen, 
Als mir das Schwert der Feinde meinen Sobn, 
Den legten, beften, von der Seite rig.. 
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Erfter Aufgug. Dritter Auftritt. 


So lang die Rade meinen Geift befag, 
Empfand id nidt die Ode meiner Wohnung; 
Dod jetzt, da ich befriedigt wiederkehre, 

Shr Reid zerſtört, mein Sohn geroden ift, 
Bleibt mir gu Haufe nidts, das mid ergdge. 
Der fröhliche Gehorſam, den id fonft 


240 Aus einem jeden Auge bliden fab, 


Sft nun von Sorg’ und Unmut ftill gedampft. 
Gin jeder finnt, was finftig werden wird, 
Und folgt bem Rinderlofen, weil er mug. 
Nun fomm’ id heut in dtefen Tempel, den 


245 Ich oft betrat, um Sieg gu bitten und 


Fir Sieg gu danfen. Cinen alten Wunſch 
Trag' id im Bufen, der aud dir nicht fremd 
Nod unertwartet tft: id hoffe, did, 

Zum Segen meines Volks und mir gum Segen, 


aso Als Braut in meine Wohnung eingufiihren. 


255 


Ipbhigenie 
Der Unbefannten bieteft du gu viel, 
O König, an. C8 fteht die Flüchtige 
Beſchämt vor dir, die nidts an dieſem Ufer 


Als Schutz und Rube fudt, die du ihr gabft. 


Thoas 
Daf du in bas Gebeimnis deiner Abfunft 
Bor mir wie vor dem legten ftets did) hülleſt, 
War’ unter feinem Volke redjt und gut. 
Dies Ufer fcredt die Frembden; das Gefes 
Gebietet’s und bie Not. Allein von dir, 
Die jedes frommen Rechts genieft, ein wohl 
Bon uns empfangner Gaft, nad eignem Sinn 
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Iphigenie auf Tauris. 


Und Willen ihres Tages fic) erfreut, 
Bon dir hofft’ ic) Vertrauen, das ber Wirt 
Für feine Xreue wohl erwarten darf. 


Iphigenie 


Verbarg ich meiner Eltern Namen und 

Mein Haus, o König, war's Verlegenheit, 

Nicht Mißtraun. Denn vielleicht, ach wüßteſt du 
Wer vor dir ſteht, und welch verwünſchtes Haupt 
Du nährſt und ſchützeſt, ein Entſetzen faßte 

Dein großes Herz mit ſeltnem Schauer an, 

Und ſtatt die Seite deines Thrones mir 

Zu bieten, triebeſt du mich vor der Zeit 

Aus deinem Reiche; ſtießeſt mich vielleicht, 

Eh zu den Meinen frohe Rückkehr mir 

Und meiner Wandrung Ende zugedacht iſt, 

Dem Elend zu, das jeden Schweifenden, 

Von ſeinem Haus Vertriebnen überall 

Mit kalter, fremder Schreckenshand erwartet. 


Thoas 


Was auch der Rat der Götter mit dir ſei, 
Und was ſie deinem Haus und dir gedenken, 
So fehlt es doch, ſeitdem du bei uns wohnſt 
Und eines frommen Gaſtes Recht genießeſt, 
An Segen nicht, der mir von oben kommt. 
Ich möchte ſchwer zu überreden ſein, 

Daf ich an dir ein ſchuldvoll Haupt beſchütze. 


Iphigenie 
Dir bringt die Wohlthat Segen, nicht der Gaſt. 


Erfter Aufzug. Dritter Muftritt. 


Thoas 
Was man Verrudten thut, wird nidt gefegnet. 
Drum endige dein Schweigen und bein Weigern; 
Es fordert died fein ungeredter Mann. 
Die Göttin übergab did) meinen Handen; 
Wie du ihr heilig warft, fo warſt du’s mir. 
Aud fei thr Wink nod künftig mein Gefeg; 
Wenn du nad Haufe Rückkehr hoffen kannſt, 
So ſprech' id dich von aller Fordrung los. 
Dod ijt der Weg auf ewig dir verfperrt, 
Und ift dein Stamm vertrieben oder durch 
Gin ungeheures Unbeil ausgelöſcht, 
So bift du mein durch mehr als ein Gefeg. 


Sprich offen! und du weißt, id halte Wort. 


Iphigenie 
Vom alten Bande löſet ungern ſich 
Die Zunge los, ein langverſchwiegenes 
Geheimnis endlich zu entdecken. Denn 
Einmal vertraut, verläßt es ohne Rückkehr 
Des tiefen Herzens ſichre Wohnung, ſchadet, 
Wie es die Götter wollen, oder nützt. 
Vernimm! Ich bin aus Tantalus' Geſchlecht. 


Thoas 


Du ſprichſt ein großes Wort gelaſſen aus. 
Nennſt du den deinen Ahnherrn, den die Welt 
Als einen ehmals Hochbegnadigten 

Der Götter kennt? Iſt's jener Tantalus, 

Den Jupiter zu Rat und Tafel zog, 

An deſſen alterfahrnen, vielen Sinn 
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Iphigenie auf Tauris. 


Pertniipfenden Gefpraden Götter felbft 
Wie an Orakelſprüchen fid ergötzten? 


Iphigenie 
Er iſt es; aber Götter ſollten nicht 
Mit Menſchen wie mit ihresgleichen wandeln; 
Das ſterbliche Geſchlecht iſt viel zu ſchwach, 
In ungewohnter Höhe nicht zu ſchwindeln. 
Unedel war er nicht und kein Verräter; 
Allein zum Knecht zu groß, und zum Geſellen 
Des großen Donnrers nur ein Menſch. So war 
Auch ſein Vergehen menſchlich; ihr Gericht 
War ſtreng, und Dichter ſingen: Übermut 
Und Untreu' ſtürzten ihn von Jovis Tiſch 
Zur Schmach des alten Tartarus hinab. 
Ach und ſein ganz Geſchlecht trug ihren Haß! 


Thoas 
Trug es die Schuld des Ahnherrn oder eigne? 


Iphigenie 
Zwar die gewalt'ge Bruſt und der Titanen 
Kraftvolles Mark war ſeiner Söhn' und Enkel 
Gewiſſes Erbteil; doch es ſchmiedete 
Der Gott um ihre Stirn ein ehern Band. 
Rat, Mäßigung und Weisheit und Geduld 
Verbarg er ihrem ſcheuen, düſtern Blick; 
Zur Wut ward ihnen jegliche Begier, 
Und grenzenlos drang ihre Wut umher. 
Schon Pelops, der Gewaltig-wollende, 
Des Tantalus geliebter Sohn, erwarb 
Sich durch Verrat und Mord das ſchönſte Weib, 
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Erfter Aufzug. Dritter Muftritt. 17 


Denomaus’ Erzeugte, Hippodamien. 
Sie bringt den Wiinfdhen des Gemabhls zwei Söhne, 
Thyeft und Atreus. Neidiſch feben fie 
Des Vaters Liebe gu dem erften Sohn, 
Aus einem andern Bette wadfend, an. 
Der Hak verbindet fie, und heimlid wagt 
Das Paar im Brudermord die erfte That. 
Der Vater wähnet Hippodamien 
Die Méorderin, und grimmig forbdert er 
Von ihr ben Sohn juriid, und fie entleibt 
Sid felbjt — 
Thoas 

Du fdweigeft? Fabre fort gu reden! 

Lak dein Bertraun bid) nidt gereuen! Sprid! 


Iphigenie 
Wohl bem, der feiner Vater gern gedentt, 
Der froh von ihren Thaten, ihrer Größe 
Den Hörer unterhalt und, ftill fid freuend, 
Ans Ende diefer ſchönen Reibe fid 
Geſchloſſen fieht! Denn es erzeugt nicht gleid 
Ein Haus den Halbgott, noch das Ungeheuer; 
Erſt eine Reihe Böſer oder Guter 
Bringt endlich das Entſetzen, bringt die Freude 
Der Welt hervor. — Nach ihres Vaters Tode 
Gebieten Atreus und Thyeſt der Stadt, 
Gemeinſam herrſchend. Lange konnte nicht 
Die Eintracht dauern. Bald entehrt Thyeſt 
Des Bruders Bette. Rächend treibet Atreus 
Ihn aus dem Reiche. Tückiſch hatte ſchon 
Thyeſt, auf ſchwere Thaten ſinnend, lange 
Dem Bruder einen Sohn entwandt und heimlich 
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Ihn als ben feinen ſchmeichelnd auferzogen. 
Dem fillet er die Bruft mit Wut und Rade 
Und fendet ihn zur Königsſtadt, daß er 

Ym Obeim feinen eignen Vater morde. 

Des Jünglings Vorſatz wird entbedt; ber König 
Straft graufam den gefandten Mörder, wähnend, 
Er tite feines Bruders Sohn. Bu fpat 

Erfabrt er, wer vor feinen trunfnen Augen 
Gemartert ftirbt; und die Begier der Rade 
Aus feiner Bruft gu tilgen, finnt er fill 

Auf unerhirte That. Er ſcheint gelaffen, 
Gleidgiiltig und verſöhnt, und lodt den Bruder 
Mit feinen beiden Söhnen in bas Reid 

Buriid, ergreift bie Knaben, ſchlachtet fie, 

Und ſetzt die efle, ſchaudervolle Speife 

Dem Vater bei dem erften Mable vor. 

Und dba Thyeft an feinem Fleiſche fid 

Gefattigt, eine Wehmut ihn ergreift, 

Er nad den Rindern fragt, den Tritt, die Stimme 
Der Knaben an des Saales Thüre ſchon 

Bu hören glaubt, twirft Wtreus grinfend 

Shm Haupt und Füße der Crfdlagnen bin. — 
Du wendeft ſchaudernd dein Gefidt, o König! 
So wendete bie Gonn’ ihr Antlitz weg 

Und ihren Wagen aus bem ew'gen Gleife. 

Dies find die Whnherrn deiner Priefterin; 

Und viel unfeligeds Geſchick der Manner, 

Viel Thaten bes verworrnen Sinnes deckt 

Die Nadt mit ſchweren Fittidhen und läßt 

Uns nur in grauenbolle Dammrung ſehn. 
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Erſter Aufzug. Dritter Muftritt. 


Thoas 
Verbirg fie ſchweigend aud. Es fei genug 
Der Greuel! Gage nun, durd welch ein Wunder 
Bon diefem wilben Stamme du entfprangft. 


Ipbhigenie 
Des Atreus altfter Sohn war Agamemnon: 
Er ift mein Vater. Dod, ich darf e8 fagen, 
Sn ihm hab’ ics feit meiner erften Zeit 
Cin Mufter des vollfommnen Manns gefebn. 
Ihm bradte Kiytamneftra mid, ben Erftling 
Der Liebe, dann Gleftren. Rubig herrfdte 
Der Konig, und e8 war dem Hauſe Tantals 
Die lang entbehrte Raft gewährt. Wein 
Es mangelte dem Glück der Eltern nod 
Gin Sohn, und faum war dbiefer Wunſch erfillt, 
Dap zwiſchen beiden Sdweftern nun Oreft, 
Der Liebling, wuchs, als neued Übel ſchon 
Dem fidern Haufe gubereitet war. 
Der Ruf des Krieges ift gu euch gefommen, 
Der, um den Raub der fdhonften Frau yu raden, 
Die ganze Madht der Fürſten Griedhenlands 
Um Trojens Mauern lagerte. Ob fie 
Die Stadt getwonnen, ihrer Rade Riel 
Erreidht, vernahm id nidt. Mein Bater führte 
Der Griedhen Heer. Jn Aulis harrten fie 
Auf giinft’gen Wind vergeben3; denn Diane, 
Erzürnt auf ihren grofen Führer, bielt 
Die Eilenden zurück und forderte 
Durd Kalchas' Mund des Königs alt’fte Tochter. 
Sie Iodten mit ber Mutter mid ins Lager; 
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Sie riffen mid vor ben Altar und weihten 

Der Göttin diefes Haupt. — Sie war verfohnt; 
Sie wollte nidt mein Blut und hüllte rettend 
Yn eine Wolke mid; in diefem Tempel 
Erfannt’ id mich zuerſt pom Tobe wieder. 

Ich bin es felbft, bin Iphigenie, 

Des Atreus Enkel, Agamemnons Todter, 

Der Göttin Cigentum, die mit dir fpridt. 


Theas 
Mehr Vorzug und Bertrauen geb’ ih nidt 
Der Kinigstodter als der Unbefannten. 
Ich wiederhole meinen erften Antrag: 
Komm, folge mir und teile was ich habe. 


Iphigenie 
Wie darf ich ſolchen Schritt, o König, wagen? 
Hat nicht die Göttin, die mich rettete, 
Allein das Recht auf mein geweihtes Leben? 
Sie hat für mich den Schutzort ausgeſucht, 
Und ſie bewahrt mich einem Vater, den 
Sie durch den Schein genug geſtraft, vielleicht 


Zur ſchönſten Freude ſeines Alters hier. 


Vielleicht iſt mir die frohe Rückkehr nah; 
Und ich, auf ihren Weg nicht achtend, hätte 
Mich wider ihren Willen hier gefeſſelt? 

Ein Zeichen bat ich, wenn ich bleiben ſollte. 


Thoas 


Das Zeichen iſt, daß du noch hier verweilſt. 
Such' Ausflucht ſolcher Art nicht ängſtlich auf. 


Erjter Auſzug. Dritter Auftritt. 21 


450 Mun fpridt vergebens viel, um gu verfagen; 
Der andre hort von allem nur das Nein. 


Ipbhigenie 

Nicht Worte find es, die nur blenden follen; 

SH babe dir mein tiefftes Herz entdedt. 

Und fagft du dir nicht felbft, wie ih dem Vater, 
455 Der Mutter, den Gefdhwiftern mid entgegen 

Mit angftliden Gefiihlen fehnen mug ? 

Dak in den alten Hallen, wo die Trauer 

Nod mandmal ftille meinen Namen lifpelt, 

Die Freude, tie um eine Neugeborne, 
460 Den ſchönſten Kranz bon Saul’ an Saulen fdlinge. 

O, fendeteft bu mid auf Sdiffen bin! 

Du gabeft mir und allen neues Leben. 


Thoas 
So febr’ zurück! Thu’, was bein Herg dich heift, 
Und hire nidt die Stimme guten Rats 
465 Und ber Vernunft. Set ganz ein Weib und gieb 
Did hin bem Triebe, der dich giigellos 
Ergreift und dabin oder dorthin reißt. 
Wenn ihnen eine Luft im Bufen brennt, 
Halt vom Verräter fie fein heilig Band, 
47o Der fie bem Vater oder dem Gemabl 
Aus langbewahrten, treuen Wrmen lodt; 
Und ſchweigt in ihrer Bruft die rafdhe Glut, 
So dringt auf fie vergeben3 treu und madtig 
Der Überredung goldne Bunge los. 


Iphigenie 
47s Gedenk', o König, deines edeln Wortes! 
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Wilft du mein Zutraun fo erwiedern? Du 
Sdienft vorbereitet, alles gu vernehmen. 


Thoas 
Aufs Ungebhoffte war ics nicht bereitet; 
Dod follt’ ich's aud erwarten: wußt' id nidt, 
Daf ih mit einem Weibe handeln ging? 


Ipbhigenie 
Schilt nidt, o König, unfer arm Gefdledt. 
Nicht herrlid wie die euern, aber nicht 
Unedel find die Waffen eines Weibes. 
Glaub' es, darin bin id dir vorzuziehn, 
Daf id dein Glück mehr als du felber fenne. 
Du wähneſt, unbefannt mit dir und mir, 
Gin naber Band werd’ uns yum Glück vereinen. 
Vol guten Mutes, wie voll guten Willens, 
Dringft du in mid, dag ich mid fiigen foll; 
Und bier dank? ih den Göttern, daß fie mir 
Die Feftighett gegeben, diefes Biindnis 
Nicht eingugehen, das fie nidt gebilligt. 


Thoas 
Es ſpricht fein Gott; es fpridt dein eignes Herz. 
Iphigenie 
Sie reden nur durch unſer Herz zu uns. 
Thoas 
Und hab' ich, ſie zu hören, nicht das Recht? 


Iphigenie 
Es überbrauſt ber Sturm die zarte Stimme. 
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Erfter Aufzug. Dritter Wuftritt. 


Thoas 
Die Priefterin vernimmt fie wohl allein? 


Iphigenie 
Vor allen andern merke ſie der Fürſt. 


Thoas 
Dein heilig Amt und dein geerbtes Recht 
An Jovis Tiſch bringt dich den Göttern näher 
Als einen erdgebornen Wilden. 


Iphigenie 
So 
Büß' ich nun das Vertraun, das du erzwangſt. 


Thoas 


Ich bin ein Menſch, und beſſer iſt's, wir enden. 


So bleibe denn mein Wort: Sei Prieſterin 
Der Göttin, wie ſie dich erkoren hat; 

Doch mir verzeih' Diane, daß ich ihr 

Bisher mit Unrecht und mit innerm Vorwurf 
Die alten Opfer vorenthalten habe. 

Kein Fremder nahet glücklich unſerm Ufer; 
Von alters her iſt ihm der Tod gewiß. 

Nur du haſt mich mit einer Freundlichkeit, 

In der ich bald der zarten Tochter Liebe, 
Bald ſtille Neigung einer Braut zu ſehn 

Mich tief erfreute, wie mit Zauberbanden 
Gefeſſelt, daß ich meiner Pflicht vergaß. 

Du hatteſt mir die Sinnen eingewiegt, 

Das Murren meines Volks vernahm ich nicht; 
Nun rufen ſie die Schuld von meines Sohnes 
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Frühzeit'gem Tode Lauter fiber mid. 
s20 Um deinetwillen halt’ id) [anger nidt 
Die Menge, die das Opfer dringend forbdert. 


Iphigenie 

Um meinetwillen hab' ich's nie begehrt. 
Der mißverſteht die Himmliſchen, der ſie 
Blutgierig wähnt; er dichtet ihnen nur 

525 Die eignen grauſamen Begierden an. 
Entzog die Göttin mich nicht ſelbſt dem Prieſter? 
Ihr war mein Dienſt willkommner als mein Tod. 

Thoas 

Es ziemt ſich nicht für uns, den heiligen 
Gebrauch mit leicht beweglicher Vernunft 

530 Nad unſerm Sinn gu deuten und zu lenken. 
Thu' deine Pflicht, ich werde meine thun. 
Zwei Fremde, die wir in des Ufers Höhlen 
Verſteckt gefunden und die meinem Lande 
Nichts Gutes bringen, ſind in meiner Hand. 

535 Mit dieſen nehme deine Göttin wieder 
Ihr erſtes, rechtes, lang entbehrtes Opfer! 
Ich ſende ſie hierher; du weißt den Dienſt. 





Vierter Auftritt. 
Iphigenle allein. 
Du haſt Wolken, gnädige Retterin, 
Einzuhüllen unſchuldig Verfolgte, 
s4o Und auf Winden bem ehrnen Geſchick fie 
Aus den Armen fiber das Meer, 


Erjter Aufzug. Vierter Muftritt. 


fiber der Erde weiteſte Streden, 

Und wohin es dir gut dünkt, gu tragen. 
Weife bift du und fieheft das Künftige; 
Nicht voriiber ift dir bas Vergangne, 
Und dein Blick rubt über den Deinen, 
Wie dein Vist, das Leben der Nadte, 
fiber der Erde rubet und twaltet. 

O enthalte von Blut meine Hände! 
Nimmer bringt es Segen und Rube; 
Und die Geftalt des zufällig Ermordeten 
Wird auf des traurig untwilligen Mörders 
Böſe Stunden lauern und fdreden. 

Denn die Unfterbliden lieben der Menfden 
Weit verbreitete gute Geſchlechter, 

Und fie friften bas fliidtige Leben 

Gerne dem Sterbliden, twollen ihm germe 
Ihres eigenen, etwigen Himmels 
Mitgeniehendes fröhliches Anſchaun 


s60 Cine Weile ginnen und laſſen. 
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Erſter Wuftritt. 
Oreft. Pylades, 
Oreft 
G3 ift ber Weg bes Todes, den wir treten; 
Mit jedem Schritt wird meine Seele filler. 
Als id) Apollen bat, das graplide 
Geleit der Rachegeifter von der Seite 
Mir abzunehmen, fdien er Hilf’ und Rettung 
Ym Tempel feiner vielgeliebten Schweſter, 
Die über Tauris herrſcht, mit hoffnungsreichen, 
Gewiffen Götterworten gu verfpreden; 
Und nun erfiillet ſich's, daß alle Not 
Mit meinem Leben völlig enden foll. 
Wie leicht wird's mir, dem eine Götterhand 
Das Herz gufammendriidt, den Sinn betaubt, 
Dem ſchönen Lidt der Sonne gu entfagen. 
Und follen Atreus’ Enkel in der Schlacht 
Gin fiegbefrintes Ende nidt getvinnen, 
Soll id) wie meine Whnen, wie mein Vater ~* 
Als Opfertier im Jammertode bluten, 
Go fet e3! Beffer hier vor dem AWltar, 
Als im vertvorfnen Winkel, two die Nege 
Der nabhverwandte Meudelmirder ſtellt. 
Laßt mir fo lange Rub, ihr Unterird fdhen, 
Die nad dem Blut ihr, das von meinen Tritten 
Hernieder traufelnd meinen Pfad bezeichnet, 
26 
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Bweiter Aufzug. Erſter Auftritt. 


Wie losgelaßne Hunde fpiirend hetzt! 
Laßt mid, id) fomme bald gu euch binab. 


Das Lidht des Tags foll eudy) nidt febn, nod mid. 


Der Erde finer, griiner Teppich foll 

Rein Tummelplay fiir Larven fein. Dort unten 
Sud’ id eud) auf; dort bindet alle dann 

Gin gleid) Gefdid in ew’ge matte Nadt. 

Nur did, mein Pylades, did, meiner Schuld 
Und meines Banns unfduldigen Genoffen, 

Wie ungern nehm’ id did) in jenes Trauerland 
Oriibgertig mit! Dein Leben ober Tod 

Giebt mir allein nod Hoffnung oder Furcht. 


Pylades 


Ich bin nod nidt, Oreft, wie bu, bereit, 

In jenes Schattenreich hinabgugehn. 

Ich finne nod, durdh bie verworrnen Pfade, 
Die nad der ſchwarzen Nacht gu fithren fdjetnen, 
Uns yu dem Leben wieder aufzuwinden. 

Ich denke nidt ben Tod; ich finn’ und horde, 
Ob nist gu irgend einer frohen Fludt 

Die Götter Rat und Wege gubereiten. 

Der Tob, gefiirdtet oder ungefiirdtet, 

Rommt unaufhaltfam. Wenn die Priefterin 
Sdon, unfre Loden weihend abzuſchneiden, 

Die Hand erhebt, fol dein’ und meine Rettung 
Mein einziger Gedanke fein. Erhebe 

Bon dieſem Unmut deine Seele; zweifelnd, 
Befdhleunigeft bu die Gefahr. Apoll 

Gab uns bas Wort: im GHeiligtum der Sdiwefter 
Sei Croft und Hilf’? und Rückkehr dir bereitet. 
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Der Götter Worte ſind nicht doppelſinnig, 
Wie der Gedrückte ſie im Unmut wähnt. 


Oreft 
Des Lebens dunkle Decke breitete 
Die Mutter ſchon mir um das zarte Haupt, 
Und ſo wuchs ich herauf, ein Ebenbild 
Des Vaters, und es war mein ſtummer Blick 
Ein bittrer Vorwurf ihr und ihrem Buhlen. 
Wie oft, wenn ſtill Elektra, meine Schweſter, 
Am Feuer in der tiefen Halle ſaß, 
Drängt' ich beklommen mich an ihren Schoß 
Und ſtarrte, wie ſie bitter weinte, ſie 
Mit großen Augen an. Dann ſagte ſie 
Von unſerm hohen Vater viel; wie ſehr 
Verlangt' ich, ihn zu ſehn, bei ihm zu ſein! 
Mich wünſcht' ich bald nach Troja, ihn bald her. 
Es kam der Tag — 

Pylades 

O, laß von jener Stunde 
Sich Höllengeiſter nächtlich unterhalten! 
Uns gebe die Erinnrung ſchöner Zeit 
Zu friſchem Heldenlaufe neue Kraft. 
Die Götter brauchen manchen guten Mann 
Zu ihrem Dienſt auf dieſer weiten Erde. 
Sie haben noch auf dich gezählt; ſie gaben 
Dich nicht dem Vater zum Geleite mit, 
Da er unwillig nad dem Orkus ging. 


Oreft 


D wir’ id), feinen Gaum ergreifend, ibm 
Gefolgt. 
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Pylades 


So haben die, die dich erhielten, 
Gir mid geſorgt; denn twas id) worden wire, 


640 Wenn du nicht lebteft, fann id mir nidt denfen 


Da ish mit dic und deinetwillen nur 
Seit meiner Rindheit eb’ und leben mag. 


Oreft 


Grinnre mid nidt jener ſchönen Tage, 
Da mir dein Haus die freie Statte gab, 
Dein edler Vater klug und liebevoll 

Die halberftarrte junge Bliite pflegte ; 
Da bu, ein immer munterer Gefelle, 
Gleih einem leidten, bunten Sdmetterling 
Um eine dunfle Blume, jeden Tag 

Um mid mit neuem Leben gaufelteft, 
Mir deine Luft in meine Seele fpielteft, 
Dak ich, vergeffend meiner Not, mit dir 
In rafdher Jugend hingeriffen ſchwärmte. 


Pylades 
Da fing mein Leben an, als ich dich liebte. 


Oreſt 


Sag', meine Not begann, und du ſprichſt wahr. 
Das iſt das Ängſtliche von meinem Schickſal, 
Daß ich, wie ein verpeſteter Vertriebner, 
Geheimen Schmerz und Tod im Buſen trage; 
Daß, wo ich den geſundſten Ort betrete, 

Gar bald um mich die blühenden Geſichter 

Den Schmerzenszug langſamen Tod's verraten. 
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Pylades 
Der Nächſte wär' ich, dieſen Tod zu ſterben, 
Wenn je dein Hauch, Oreſt, vergiftete. 
Bin ich nicht immer nod voll Mut nnd Luft? 
Und Luft und Liebe find die Fittide 
Zu gropen Thaten. 

Oreft 

Große Thaten? Ya, 
Yh weiß die Beit, dba wir fie bor uns ſahn! 
Wenn wir yufammen oft dem Wilde nad 
Durd Berg’ und Thaler rannten, und dereinft, 
An Bruft und Fauft dem hohen Ahnherrn gleid, 
Mit Keul' und Schwert dem Ungeheuer fo, 
Dem Rauber auf der Spur gu jagen bofften; 
Und dann wir abends an der tweiten See 
Uns aneinander lehnend rubig fagen, 


675 Die Wellen bis yu unfern Figen fptelten, 


685 


Die Welt fo weit, fo offen vor uns lag; 

Da fubr wohl einer mandmal nad dem Schwert, 
Und künft'ge Thaten drangen wie die Sterne 
Rings um uns her unzählig aus der Nadt. 


Pylades 
Unendlich tft das Werk, das gu vollführen 
Die Seele dringt. Wir midten jede That 
So groß gleid thun, als wie fie wächſt und wird, 
Wenn jahrelang durd Lander und Geſchlechter 
Der Mund der Dichter fie vermehrend wälzt. 
G3 Hingt fo ſchön, was unfre Vater thaten, 
Wenn es, in ſtillen Wbendfdatten rubend, 
Det Jüngling mit dem Ton der Harfe ſchlürft; 
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Und was wir thun iſt, wie es ihnen war, 

Voll Müh' und eitel Stückwerk! 

So laufen wir nach dem, was vor uns flieht, 

Und achten nicht des Weges, den wir treten, 

Und ſehen neben uns der Ahnherrn Tritte 

Und ihres Erdelebens Spuren kaum. 

Wir eilen immer ihrem Schatten nach, 

Der göttergleich in einer weiten Ferne 

Der Berge Haupt auf goltnen Wolfen front. 

Ich halte nidts bon dem, der bon ſich denft, 

Wie ihn das Volk vieleicht erheben möchte. 

Allein, o Yingling, banfe du den Gattern, 

Dah fie fo frith burd dich fo viel gethan. 
Oreft 

Wenn fie bem Menfden frohe That befderen, 

Dak er ein Unheil von den Seinen twendet, 

Dag er fein Reich vermebhrt, die Grengen ficert, 

Und alte Feinde fallen oder fliehn: 

Dann mag er danfen, denn thm hat ein Gott 

Des Lebens erfte, letzte Luft gegönnt. 

Mid haben fie gum Schlächter auserforen, 

Zum Mörder meiner dod verehrten Mutter, 

Und, eine Schandthat fdandlid) rächend, mid 


mio Durd ihren Wink yu Grund’ geridtet. Glaube, 


Sie haben es auf Tantals Haus geridtet, 
Und id, der letzte, foll nicht ſchuldlos, foll 
Nicht ebrenvoll vergehn. 


Pylades 
Die Götter raden 
Der Vater Miffethat nidt an dem Sohn; 
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71s Gin jeglider, gut oder böſe, nimmt 
Sid feinen Lohn mit feiner That hinweg. 
G8 erbt ber Gltern Segen, nicht ihr Flud. 


Oreft 
Uns führt ihr Segen, dünkt mid, nidt bierber. 


Pylades 
Dod wenigitens der Hohen Götter Wille, 


Oreft 
720 So iſt's ihr Wille denn, der uns verderbt. 


Bylades 
Thu’, was fie dir gebieten, und ertvarte. 
Bringft du die Sdhwefter gu Apollen bin, 
Und wohnen beide dann vereint yu Delphi, 
Verehrt von einem Volk, dads edel denft, 
725 So wird fiir diefe That das hohe Paar 
Dir gnädig fein, fie werden aus der Hand 
Der Unterird fen did erretten. Schon 
In dieſen heil’gen Hain twagt Leine fic. 


Oreft 
So hab’ id) wenigitens geruh’gen Tod. 


Pylades 
730 Gang anders denk' id, und nicht ungeſchickt 
Hab’ id) das ſchon Gefdhehne mit dem Künft'gen 
Verbunden und im ftillen audsgelegt. 
Vielleicht reift in der Götter Rat ſchon lange 
Das grope Werk. Diana fehnet ſich 
735 Gon diefem rauben Ufer der Barbaren 
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Und ihren blut'gen Menſchenopfern weg. 
Wir waren zu der ſchönen That beſtimmt, 
Uns wird ſie auferlegt, und ſeltſam ſind 
Wir an der Pforte ſchon gezwungen hier. 


Oreft 
Mit feltner Kunſt flidhtft du der Götter Rat 
Und deine Wünſche klug in eins yufammen. 


Pylades 

Was ift des Menſchen Klugheit, wenn fie nicht 
Auf jener Willen droben adjtend laufdt ? 

Bu einer ſchweren That beruft ein Gott 

Den edeln Mann, der viel verbrad, und legt 
Shm auf, was uns unmöglich fdeint, yu enden. 
G8 fiegt der Held, und büßend dienet er 

Den Göttern und ber Welt, die ihn verebrt. 


Oreft 
Bin ih beftimmt gu leben und gu bandeln, 
So nehm’ ein Gott bon meiner ſchweren Stirn 
Den Schwindel weg, der auf dem ſchlüpfrigen, 
Mit Mutterblut befprengten Pfade fort 
Mid gu den Toten reißt. Cr trodne gnädig 
Die Quelle, die, mir aus der Mutter Wunden 
Entgegenfprudelnd, etvig mid) befledt. 


Pylades 
Erwart' es ruhiger! Du mehrſt das Übel 
Und nimmſt das Amt der Furien auf dich. 
Laß mich nur ſinnen, bleibe ſtill! Zuletzt, 
Bedarf's zur That vereinter Kräfte, dann 
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76o Ruf’ id did) auf, und beide ſchreiten twir 


Mit iiberlegter Kühnheit yur Vollendung. 


Oreft 
Ich hor’ Ulyſſen reden. 
Pylades 
Spotte nicht. 
Gin jeglider muß feinen Helden wählen, 
Dem er die Wege zum Olymp hinauf 


75 Sid nadarbeitet. Lak es mid) geftehn: 


Mir fcheinen Vift und Klugheit nist den Mann 
Bu ſchänden, der fic) kühnen Thaten weiht. 
Dreft 
Sh ſchätze den, der tapfer ift und grab. 
Pylades 
Drum hab’ id feinen Rat von dir verlangt. 


770 Sdon ift ein Sdhritt gethan. Bon unfern Wadtern 


Hab’ id) bisher gar vieles ausgelodt. 

Ich weiß, ein frembdes, gittergleides Weib 
Halt jenes blutige Geſetz gefeffelt; 

Cin reines Herz; und Weihraud und Gebet 


775 Bringt fie den Göttern dar. Man rithmet bod 


Die Giitige; man glaubet, fie entfpringe 
Vom Stamm der Amajonen, fei geflohn, 
Um einem großen Unbeil gu entgebn. 

Oreſt 
Es ſcheint, ihr lichtes Reich verlor die Kraft 


wo Durd des Verbrechers Nahe, den der Fluch 


Wie eine breite Nacht verfolgt und ded. 
Die fromme Blutgier loft den alten Braud 
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Bon feinen Feffeln los, uns gu verderben. 
Der wilbe Sinn des Königs tötet uns; 
7s Cin Weib wird uns nidt retten, wenn er gitrnt. 


Pylades 
Wohl uns, dab eS ein Weib ift! denn ein Mann, 
Der befte felbft, gewöhnet feinen Geift 
An Graufamfeit, und madt fid) aud zuletzt 
Aus bem, twas er verabfdheut, ein Gefes, 

70 Wird aus Gewohnheit hart und faft unfenntlid. 
Allein ein Weib bleibt ftet auf einem Sinn, 
Den fie gefabt. Du rechneſt fiderer 
Auf fie im Guten wie im Böſen. — Still! 

Sie fommt; laf uns allein. Ich darf nidt gleid 

795 Shr unfre Namen nennen, unfer Sdidfal 
Nicht ohne Rückhalt ihr vertraun. Du gebft, 
Und eh fie mit dir fpridt, treff’ id) did) nod. 


Zweiter Wuftritt. 
Iphigenie. Pylades. 
Iphigenie 
Woher du ſeiſt und kommſt, o Fremdling, ſprich! 
Mir ſcheint es, daß ich eher einem Griechen 
Goo Als einem Scythen did) vergleiden ſoll. 


Ste nimmt thm die Retten ab. 
Gefährlich ift die Fretheit, die ich gebe; 
Die Gotter wenden ab, twas eud) bedroht! 
Pylades 
D fife Stimme! Bieltwillfommner Ton 
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Der Mutterfprady in einem frembden Lande! 
Des väterlichen Hafens blaue Berge 

Seb’ ih Gefangner neu willkommen twieder 
Por meinen Augen. Lak dir diefe Freude 
Verfidern, dak aud) id ein Griede bin! 
Pergeffen hab’ id einen WAugenblid, 

Wie febr ich dein bedarf, und meinen Geift 
Der herrliden Erſcheinung zugewendet. 

O fage, wenn dir ein Verhangnis nidt 

Die Lippe fclieBt, aus tweldem unfrer Stamme 
Du deine gitterglethe Herfunft abl ft. 


Iphigenie 
Die Prieſterin, von ihrer Göttin ſelbſt 
Gewählet und geheiligt, ſpricht mit dir. 
Das laß dir g'nügen; ſage, wer du ſeiſt, 
Und welch unſelig-waltendes Geſchick 
Mit dem Gefährten dich hierher gebracht. 


Pylades 
Leicht kann ich dir erzählen, welch ein Übel 
Mit laſtender Geſellſchaft uns verfolgt. 
O könnteſt du der Hoffnung frohen Blick 
Uns auch ſo leicht, du Göttliche, gewähren! 
Aus Kreta ſind wir, Söhne des Adraſts: 
Ich bin der jüngſte, Cephalus genannt, 
Und er Laodamas, der älteſte 
Des Hauſes. Zwiſchen uns ſtand rauh und wild 
Ein mittlerer, und trennte ſchon im Spiel 
Der erſten Jugend Einigkeit und Luſt. 
Gelaſſen folgten wir der Mutter Worten, 
So lang des Vaters Kraft vor Troja ſtritt; 
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Dod ald er beutereich zurücke fam 
Und fury darauf verfdied, da trennte bald 
Der Streit um Reid und Erbe die Gefchwifter. 
835 Ich neigte mid) gum alt’ften. Gr erſchlug 
Den Bruder. Um der Blutfduld willen treibt 
Die Furie gewaltig ibn umber. 
Dod diefem wilden Ufer fendet uns - 
Apoll, der Delphiſche, mit Hoffnung yu. 
&4o Ym Tempel feiner Schweſter hieß er uns 
Der Hilfe fegensvolle Hand ertwarten. 
Gefangen find wir und hierher gebradt, 
Und dir als Opfer dargeftelt. Du weift’s. 


Iphigenie 
giel Troja? Teurer Mann, verfidr’ es mir. 


Pylades 
845 Es liegt. O fidre du uns Rettung gu! 
Befdleunige die Hilfe, die ein Gott 
Rerfprad. Erbarme meines Brubers did. 
D, fag’ thm bald ein gutes holdes Wort; 
Doc fdone feiner, wenn bu mit thm fpridft, 
B50 Das bitt? ich eifrig: denn es wird gar leidt 
Durd Freud’ und Sdmerz und durch Crinnerung 
Sein Innerſtes ergriffen und jerriittet. 
Gin fieberhafter Wabhnfinn fallt ibn an, 
Und feine ſchöne freie Geele wird 
8&5 Den Furien yum Raube hingegeben. 


Iphigenie 
So grok dein Unglück ift, beſchwör' id) did, 
Vergiß es, bis du mir genug gethan. 
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Pylades 
Die hohe Stadt, bie zehen lange Jahre 
Dem ganzen Herr der Grieden widerſtand, 
Liegt nun im Sdutte, fteigt nicht wieder auf. 
Dod mance Graber unfres VBeften heißen 
Uns an bas Ufer der Barbaren denfen. 
Adil liegt dort mit feinem ſchönen Freunde. 


Iphigenie 
So ſeid ihr Götterbilder auch zu Staub! 


Pylades 


Auch Palamedes, Ajax Telamons, 
Sie ſahn des Vaterlandes Tag nicht wieder. 


Iphigenie 
Er ſchweigt von meinem Vater, nennt ihn nicht 
Mit den Erſchlagnen. Ja, er lebt mir noch! 
Ich werd' ihn ſehn. O hoffe, liebes Herz! 
Pylades 
Doch ſelig ſind die Tauſende, die ſtarben 
Den bitterſüßen Tod von Feindes Hand; 
Denn wüſte Schrecken und ein traurig Ende 
Hat den Rückkehrenden ſtatt des Triumphs 
Ein feindlich aufgebrachter Gott bereitet. 
Kommt denn der Menſchen Stimme nicht zu euch? 
So weit ſie reicht, trägt ſie den Ruf umher 
Von unerhörten Thaten, die geſchahn. 
So iſt der Jammer, der Mycenens Hallen 
Mit immer wiederholten Seufzern füllt, 
Dir ein Geheimnis? — Klytämneſtra hat 
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Mit Hilf? Agiſthens den Gemahl berückt, 
Am Tage ſeiner Rückkehr ihn ermordet! — 
Ja, du verehreſt dieſes Königs Haus! 

Ich ſeh' es, deine Bruſt bekämpft vergebens 
Das unerwartet ungeheure Wort. 

Biſt du die Tochter eines Freundes? biſt 
Du nachbarlich in dieſer Stadt geboren? 
Verbirg es nicht und rechne mir's nicht zu, 
Daß ich der erſte dieſe Greuel melde. 


Iphigenie 
Sag' an, wie ward die ſchwere That vollbracht? 


Pylades 
Am Tage ſeiner Ankunft, da der König, 
Vom Bad erquickt und ruhig, ſein Gewand 
Aus der Gemahlin Hand verlangend, ſtieg, 
Warf die Verderbliche ein faltenreich 
Und künſtlich ſich verwirrendes Gewebe 
Ihm auf die Schultern, um das edle Haupt; 
Und da er wie von einem Netze ſich 
Vergebens zu entwickeln ſtrebte, ſchlug 
Agiſth ihn, der Verräter, und verhüllt 
Ging zu den Toten dieſer große Fürſt. 


Iphigenie 
Und welchen Lohn erhielt der Mitverſchworne? 


Pylades 
Ein Reich und Bette, das er ſchon beſaß. 


Iphigenie 
So trieb zur Schandthat eine böſe Luſt? 
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Pylades 
Und einer alten Race tief Gefühl. 


Iphigenie 
gos Und wie beleidigte ber König fie? 


Pylades 

Mit ſchwerer That, die, wenn Entfduldigung 

Des Mordes ware, fie entſchuldigte. 

Nad Aulis lot’ er fie und bradhte dort, 

Mls eine Gottheit ſich ber Griedhen Fabrt 
gio Mit ungeftiimen Winden widerſetzte, 

Die alt’ fte Todter, Iphigenien, 

Vor den Altar Dianens, und fie fiel, 

Gin blutig Opfer fiir der Grieden Heil. 

Dies, fagt man, hat ihr einen Widerwillen 
915 So tief ins Herz gepragt, daw fie Dem Werben 

Agiſthens fid) ergab und den Gemabl 

Mit Neen des Verderbens felbft umfdlang. 


Iphigenie fig verhullend 
Es ift genug. Du wirſt mid wiederfebn. 


Pylades allein 

Von dem Gefdhid des Königshauſes ſcheint 
go Sie tief gerithrt. Wer fie aud immer fei, 

So hat fie felbft den König wohl gefannt 

Und ift, gu unferm Gliid, aus hohem Haufe 

Gierher verkauft. Nur ftille, liebes Herz, 

Und laf bem Stern der Goffnung, der und blintt, 
925 Mit frohem Mut uns flug entgegenfteuern. 
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Erfter UWuftritt. 
Iphigenie. Oreft. 


Iphigenie 
Unglidlider, ich Ldfe deine Bande 
Zum Beiden eines ſchmerzlichern Geſchicks. 
Die Freibeit, die das Heiligtum gewabrt, 
Sit, tie der letzte lichte Lebensblick 
Des ſchwer Erkrankten, Todesbote. Nod 
Rann id es mir und barf es mir nidt fagen, 
DaR ihr verloren feid! Wie könnt' id) euch 
Mit mörderiſcher Hand bem Tobe tweihen? 
Und niemand, wer es fet, barf euer Haupt 
So lang ih Priefterin Dianens bin, 
Beriibren. Dod verweigr’ id jene Pflicht, 
Wie fie der aufgebradhte König forbdert, 
So wablt er eine meiner Qungfraun mir 
Bu Folgerin, und id vermag alsdann 
Mit heißem Wunſch allein euch beizuſtehn. 
© werter Landsmann! Gelbft der legte Knecht, 
Der an ben Herd der Vatergötter ftreifte, 
Iſt uns in frembem Lande hod willfommen. 
Wie foll ih euch genug mit Freud’ und Segen 
Empfangen, die ihr mir das Bild der Helden, 
Die id von Eltern her verehren Lernte, 
Entgegenbringet und das innre Her; 
Mit neuer, ſchöner Hoffnung ſchmeichelnd labet! 
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Oreft 
Perbirgft du deiner Namen, deine Herfunft 


950 Mit klugem Borfak? oder darf ih wiſſen, 


Wer mir, gleid einer Himmlifden, begegnet? 


Iphigenie 
Du follft mid fennen. Jetzo fag’ mir an, 
Was ich nur halb von deinem Bruder horte, 
Das Ende derer, die, von Troja fehrend, 
Gin hartes unerwartetes Gefdid 
Auf ihrer Wohnung Sdiwelle ftumm empfing. 
Zwar ward id jung an diefen Strand gefiibrt; 
Dod) wohl erinnr’ ich mid des ſcheuen Blids, 
Den ish mit Staunen und mit Bangigfeit 
Auf jene Helden warf. Sie zogen aus, 
Mls hatte ber Olymp ſich aufgethan 
Und die Geftalten der erlaudten Vorwelt 
Bum Sdreden Ilions herabgefendet, 
Und Agamemnon war vor allen herrlich! 
O fage mir: Gr fiel, fein Gaus betretend, 
Durd feiner Frauen und Mgifthens Tücke? 


Oreft 
Du fagft’s! 
Iphigenie 
Weh dir, unſeliges Mycen! 
So haben Tantals Enkel Fluch auf Fluch 
Mit vollen wilden Händen ausgeſät! 
Und, gleich dem Unkraut, wüſte Häupter ſchüttelnd 
Und tauſendfält'gen Samen um ſich ſtreuend, 
Den Kindeskindern nahverwandte Mörder 
Zur ew'gen Wechſelwut erzeugt! — Enthülle, 
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Was von der Rebe deines Bruders ſchnell 

Die Finfternid bes Schreckens mir verdedte. 
Wie ift des grofen Stammes legter Sohn, 
Das holde Kind, beftimmt, des Vaters Rader 
Dereinft gu fein, wie ift Oreft dem Tage 

Des Bluts entgangen? Hat ein gleich Geſchick 
Mit bes Avernus Neken ihn umfdlungen? 

Iſt ex gerettet? Lebt er? Lebt Elektra? 


Oreft 
Iphigenie 


Goldne Sonne, leihe mir 
Die ſchönſten Strahlen, lege ſie zum Dank 
Vor Jovis Thron! denn ich bin arm und ſtumm. 


Oreft 
Biſt du gaſtfreundlich dieſem Kbnigshauſe, 
Biſt du mit nähern Banden ihm verbunden, 
Wie deine ſchöne Freude mir verrät, 
So bändige dein Herz und halt es feſt! 
Denn unerträglich muß dem Fröhlichen 
Ein jäher Rückfall in die Schmerzen ſein. 
Du weißt nur, merk' ich, Agamemnons Tod. 
Iphigenie 
Hab' ich an dieſer Nachricht nicht genug? 
Oreft 
Du haſt des Greuels Hälfte nur erfahren. 


Iphigenie 
Was fürcht' ich noch? Oreſt, Elektra leben. 


Sie leben. 
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Oreft 
Und fürchteſt bu fir Klytämneſtren nidts? 
Iphigenie 
Sie rettet weder Hoffnung, weder Furcht. 
Oreft 
Wud fdhied fie aus dem Land der Hoffnung ab. 
Iphigenie 
Vergoß ſie reuig wütend ſelbſt ihr Blut? 
Oreft 
Mein, dod ihr eigen Blut gab ihr den Tod. 
Iphigenie 


Sprich deutlicher, daß ich nicht länger ſinne. 
Die Ungewißheit ſchlägt mir tauſendfältig 
Die dunkeln Schwingen um das bange Haupt. 


Oreft 
So haben mich die Götter auserſehn 
Zum Boten einer That, die ich ſo gern 
Ins klanglos dumpfe Höhlenreich der Nacht 
Verbergen möchte? Wider meinen Willen 
Zwingt mich dein holder Mund; allein er darf 
Auch etwas Schmerzlich's fordern und erhält's. 
Am Tage, da der Vater fiel, verbarg 
Elektra rettend ihren Bruder; Strophius, 
Des Vaters Schwäher, nahm ihn willig auf, 
Erzog ihn neben ſeinem eignen Sohne, 
Der, Pylades genannt, die ſchönſten Bande 
Der Freundſchaft um den Angekommnen knüpfte. 
Und wie ſie wuchſen, wuchs in ihrer Seele 
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Die brennende Begier, bes Königs Tod 
Bu raden. Unverſehen, fremd gefleidet, 
Erreidhen fie Mycen, als bradten fie 

Die Trauernadridt von Oreftens Tobe 
Mit feiner Aſche. Wohl empfanget fie 
Die Kinigin; fie treten in bas Haus. 
Gleftren giebt Oreft fic) yu erfennen; 

Sie blaft der Rade Feuer in ihm auf, 
Das vor der Mutter heil’ger Gegenwart 
In ſich guriidgebrannt tar. Stille führt 
Sie thn jum Orte, wo fein Vater fel, 
Wo eine alte leichte Spur des fred 
Vergoknen Blutes oftgetwafdnen Boden 
Mit blaffen abnungsvollen Streifen farbte. 
Mit ihrer Feuerzunge ſchilderte 

Sie jeden Umftand ber verrudten That, 
Shr knechtiſch elend durchgebrachtes Leben, 
Den Übermut der glücklichen Verräter, 
Und die Gefahren, die nun der Geſchwiſter 
Bon einer ſtiefgewordnen Mutter warteten; 
Hier drang fie jenen alten Dold) thm auf, 
Der ſchon in Tantals Hauſe grimmig wütete, 
Und Klytämneſtra fiel burd) Sohneshand. 


Iphigenie 


Unſterbliche, die ihr den reinen Tag 

Auf immer neuen Wolfen felig lebet, 

Habt ihr nur darum mid fo mandes Jahr 
Yon Menſchen abgefondert, mid fo nab 
Bei euch gebalten, mir die findlide 
Beſchäftigung, des heil’gen Feuers Glut 
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Qu nabren, aufgetragen, meine Seele 

Der Flamme gleid) in ew'ger frommer Klarheit 
Bu euern Wohnungen hinaufgezogen, 

Dah ih nur meines Hauſes Greuel fpater 

Und tiefer fühlen follte? — Gage mir 

Bom lUnglidfel’gen! Sprich mir bon Oreft! — 


Oreft 

© könnte man von feinem Tode fpreden! 
Wie gärend ftieg aus der Erſchlagnen Blut 
Der Mutter Geift 
Und ruft ber Nacht uralten Töchtern gu: 
„Laßt nidt den Muttermorder entfliehn ! 
Verfolgt den Verbrecher! Cuch ift ex geweiht!“ 
Sie borden auf, e3 faut ihr bobler Blid 
Mit ber Begier des Adlers um fic her. 
Sie rühren fid) in ihren ſchwarzen Höhlen, 
Und aus den Winkeln ſchleichen ihre Gefahrten, 
Der Brweifel und die Reue, leiſ' herbert. 
Vor ihnen ſteigt ein Dampf vom Aderon; 
In feinen Wolkenkreiſen wälzet fid 
Die ewige Betrachtung des Geſchehnen 
Verwirrend um des Schuld'gen Haupt umher. 
Und ſie, berechtigt zum Verderben, treten 
Der gottbeſäten Erde ſchönen Boden, 
Von dem ein alter Fluch ſie längſt verbannte. 
Den Flüchtigen verfolgt ihr ſchneller Fuß; 
Sie geben nur, um neu zu ſchrecken, Raft. 

Iphigenie 
Unſeliger, du biſt in gleichem Fall 
Und fühlſt, was er, der arme Flüchtling, leidet! 
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Oreft 
Was fagft du mir? Was wabhnft du gleichen Fall? 


Iphigenie 
Dich driidt ein Brudermord tie jenen; mir 
Vertraute dies dein jiingfter Bruder fon. 


Oreft 

Sh fann nicht leiden, bag bu, große Seele, 
Mit einem falfdhen Wort betrogen werdeſt. 
Gin liigenbaft Gewebe fniipf’ ein Frembder 
Dem Fremben, finnreid) und ber Lift gewohnt, 
Bur Falle vor die Füße; zwiſchen uns 
Sei Wahrheit. 
Ich bin Oreft! und dieſes ſchuld'ge Gaupt 
Senkt nad ber Grube ſich und ſucht den Tod; 
Sn jeglicher Geftalt fet er willfommen! 
Wer du auch feift, fo wünſch' ih Rettung dir 
Und meinem Freunde; mir wünſch' id fie nicht. 
Du fdeinft hier wider Willen gu veriveilen; 
Erfindet Rat zur Fludt und laßt mic bier. 
Es ſtürze mein entfeelter Leib vom Fels, 
Es raude bid gum Meer hinab mein Blut 
Und bringe Fluch bem Ufer der Barbaren! 
Gebht ihr, dabetm im ſchönen Griedhenland 
Gin neues Leben freundlich aufsufangen. 

Er entfernt fig. 


Iphige nie 
So ſteigſt du denn, Erfüllung, ſchönſte Tochter 


Des größten Vaters, endlich zu mir nieder! 
Wie ungeheuer ſteht dein Bild vor mir; 
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Kaum reidt mein Blid dir an die Hande, die, 
Mit Frudt und Segenskränzen angefiillt, 
Die Schage bes Olympus niederbringen. 
Mie man den König an dem Übermaß 
Der Gaben fennt — denn ihm muß twenig fdeinen, 
Was Taufenden ſchon Reichtum ift — fo fennt 
Man eud, ihr Götter, an gefparten, lang 
Und weiſe zubereiteten Geſchenken. 
Denn ihr allein wißt, was uns frommen fann, 
Und faut ber Bufunft ausgedehntes Reid, 
Wenn jedes Abends Sterns und Nebelhülle 
Die Ausfidht uns verdedt. Gelaſſen hort 
Shr unfer Flehn, bas um Befdleunigung 
Euch kindiſch bittet; aber eure Hand 
Bricht unreif nie die goldnen Himmel sfriidte ; 
Und webe dem, der, ungedulbdig fie 
Ertrogend, faure Speife fic) gum Tod 
Genießt. O laßt das lang ertwartete, 
Nod faum gedachte Glück nidt, wie den Schatten 
Des abgefdiednen Freundes, eitel mir 
Und dreifad ſchmerzlicher vorübergehn! 

Oreft, dex wieder gu ihe tritt, 
Rufft du die Götter an fiir dich und Pylades, 
So nenne meinen Namen nicht mit euerm. 
Du retteft den Verbreder nidt, yu dem 
Du dich gefellft, und teileft Flud und Not. 


Iphigenie 
Mein Schickſal iſt an deines feſt gebunden. 


Oreft 
Mit nidten! Laß allein und unbegleitet 
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Mid gu den Toten gehn. Verhüllteſt bu 

In deinen Sdleier felbft ben Sduldigen, 

Du birgft thn nidt vorm Blid der immer Wachen; 
Und deine Gegenwart, du Himmlifde, 

Drangt fie nur ſeitwärts und verfdeucht fie nidt. 
Sie diirfen mit den ehrnen frechen Füßen 

Des heil'gen Waldes Boden nidt betreten; 

Dod hor’ ih aus der Ferne hier und ba 

Shr gräßliches Geladter. Wölfe barren 

So um den Baum, auf den ein Reifender 

Sid rettete. Da draugen ruben fie 

Gelagert; und verlaff’ id diefen Hain, 

Dann fteigen fie, dte Schlangenhäupter fdiittelnd, 
Yon allen Seiten Staub erregend, auf 

Und treiben thre Beute vor ſich ber. 


Iphigenie 
Kannſt du, Oreſt, ein freundlich Wort vernehmen? 


Oreft 
Spar’ es fiir einen Freund ber Götter auf. 
Iphigenie 
Sie geben dir zu neuer Hoffnung Licht. 
Oreft 
Durch Rauch und Qualm ſeh' ich den matten Schein 
Des Totenfluſſes mir zur Hölle leuchten. 


Iphigenie 
Haſt du Elektren, eine Schweſter nur? 


Oreft 
Die eine kannt' ich; doch die ält'ſte nahm 
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Ihr gut Geſchick, das uns ſo ſchrecklich ſchien, 
Beizeiten aus dem Elend unſers Hauſes. 

O laß dein Fragen und geſelle dich 

Nicht auch zu den Erinnyen; ſie blaſen 

Mir ſchadenfroh die Aſche von der Seele 

Und leiden nicht, daß ſich die letzten Kohlen 
Von unſers Hauſes Schreckensbrande ſtill 

In mir verglimmen. Soll die Glut denn ewig, 
Vorſätzlich angefacht, mit Höllenſchwefel 
Genährt, mir auf der Seele marternd brennen? 


Iphige nie 


Ich bringe ſüßes Rauchwerk in die Flamme. 

O laß den reinen Hauch der Liebe dir 

Die Glut des Buſens leiſe wehend kühlen. 
Oreſt, mein Teurer, kannſt du nicht vernehmen? 
Hat das Geleit der Schreckensgötter ſo 

Das Blut in deinen Adern aufgetrocknet? 


Schleicht, wie vom Haupt der gräßlichen Gorgone, 


Verſteinernd dir ein Zauber durch die Glieder? 
O wenn vergoßnen Mutterblutes Stimme 

Zur Höll' hinab mit dumpfen Tönen ruft, 
Soll nicht der reinen Schweſter Segenswort 
Hilfreiche Götter vom Olympus rufen? 


Oreft 


G8 ruft! e8 ruft! So wwillft du mein Verderben? 
Verbirgt in dir fid) eine Rachegöttin? 

Wer bift du, deren Stimme mir entſetzlich 

Das Ynnerfte in feinen Tiefen twendet? 
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Iphigenie 
Es zeigt ſich dir im tiefſten Herzen an: 
Oreſt, ich bin's! Sieh Iphigenien! 


Ich lebe! 


Oreft 
Du! 
Iphigenie 


Mein Bruder! 


Oreft 
Laß! Hinweg! 
Ich rate dir, berühre nicht die Locken! 
Wie von Kreuſas Brautkleid zündet ſich 
Ein unauslöſchlich Feuer von mir fort. 
Laß mich! Wie Herkules will ich Unwürd'ger 
Den Tod voll Schmach, in mich verſchloſſen, ſterben. 


Iphigenie 
Du wirſt nicht untergehn! O daß ich nur 
Ein ruhig Wort von dir vernehmen könnte! 
O löſe meine Zweifel, laß des Glückes, 
Des lang erflehten, mich auch ſicher werden. 
Es wälzet ſich ein Rad von Freud' und Schmerz 
Durch meine Seele. Von dem fremden Manne 
Entfernet mich ein Schauer; doch es reißt 
Mein Innerſtes gewaltig mich zum Bruder. 


Oreft 
Iſt hier Lydens Tempel? Und ergreift 
Unbändig-heil'ge Wut die Prieſterin? 


Iphigenie 
O höre mich! O ſieh mich an, wie mir 
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Nad einer langen Beit bas Herz ſich öffnet 

Der Seligkeit, bem Liebften, was die Welt 

Nod fiir mid) tragen fann, bas Haupt gu küſſen, 
Mit meinen WArmen, die den leeren Winden 

Nur ausgebreitet waren, did) gu faffen! 

D laß mid! Lak mid! Denn e3 quillet beller 
Nicht vom Parnaß die ew'ge Quelle fprudelnd 
Bon Fels gu Fels ins golbne Thal Hinab, 

Wie Freude mir vom Herzen wallend fließt 

Und wie ein felig Meer mid rings umfangt. 
Oreft! Oreft! Mein Bruder! 


Oreft 
Scine Nymphe, 

Ich traue dir und beinem Sdmeideln nidt. 
Diana fordert ftrenge Dienerinnen 
Und radet dad entweihte Heiligtum. 
Entferne deinen Arm bon meiner Bruft! 
Und twenn du einen Yingling rettend lieben, 
Das ſchöne Glück ihm zärtlich bieten willft: 
So wende meinem Freunde dein Gemiit, 
Dem würd'gern Manne, gu. Er irrt umber 
Auf jenem Felfenpfade; ſuch' thn auf, 
Weif? thn guredht und [done meiner. 


Iphigenie 
Faſſe 
Dich, Bruder, und erkenne die Gefundne! 
Schilt einer Schweſter reine Himmelsfreude 
Nicht unbeſonnene, ſtrafbare Luſt. 
O nehmt den Wahn ihm von dem ſtarren Auge, 
Daß uns der Augenblick der höchſten Freude 
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Nicht dreifad elend made! Sie tft bier, 
Die längſt verlorne Schweſter. Bom Altar 
Riß mid) die Göttin weg und rettete 
Hierher mid in ihr eigen Heiligtum. 
Gefangen bift bu, dargeftellt yum Opfer, 
Und findeft in der Priefterin die Schweſter. 


Oreft 


Unfelige! Go mag die Sonne denn 

Die legten Greuel unfers Haufes fehn! 

Sit nicht Cleftra hier? damit aud fie 

Mit uns gu Grunde gebe, nidt thr Leben 

Bu fdwererem Gefdi und Leiden frifte. 
Gut, Priefterin! id folge gum Altar; 

Der Brudermord ift hergebrachte Citte 

Des alten Stammes; und id danke, Gatter, 
Dak ihr mid) ohne Kinder ausgurotten 
Befdloffen habt. Und laf dir raten, habe 
Die Sonne nicht gu lieb und nidt die Sterne; 
Komm, folge mir ins dunfle Reid) binab! 
Wie fid vom Sdwefelpfubl erzeugte Draden, 
Belampfend die vertwandte Brut, verfdlingen, 
Berftirt fic) felbft bas wiitende Gefdledt; 
Komm finderlog und fduldlos mit hinab! 

Du fiehft mid mit Erbarmen an? Laß ab! 
Mit folden Bliden fudte Klytämneſtra 

Sid einen Weg nad thres Sobnes Herzen; 
Dod fein geſchwungner Arm traf ihre Bruft. 
Die Mutter fiel! — Tritt auf, unwill’ger Geift! 
Im Kreis gefdloffen tretet an, ihr Burien, 
Und wobhnet dem willfommnen Sdaufpiel bei, 
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Dem legten, graplidften, das ihr bereitet! 
Nidt Haß und Rade ſchärfen ihren Dold ; 
Die liebevolle Schwefter wird zur That 
Gezwungen. Weine nidt! Du Haft nidt ſchuld. 
1250 Geit meinen erften Jahren hab’ id) nidts 

Geliebt, wie ich did) lieben finnte, Schweſter. 
Ya, ſchwinge deinen Stabl, verfdone nidt, 
Zerreiße diefen Bufen und erdffne 
Den Strimen, die hier fieden, einen Weg. 

Er fintt tn Ermattung.* 


Iphigenie 
1255 Allein yu tragen dieſes Glück und Elend, 
Vermag ich nicht. — Wo biſt du, Pylades; 
Wo find' ich deine Hilfe, teurer Mann? 
Sie entfernt ſich ſuchend. 





Hweiter Auftritt. 
Oreſt, aus ſeiner Betäubung erwachend und ſich aufrichtend. 


Noch einen! reiche mir aus Lethes Fluten 
Den letzten kühlen Becher der Erquickung! 

1260 Bald iſt der Krampf des Lebens aus dem Buſen 
Hinweggeſpült; bald fließet ſtill mein Geiſt, 
Der Quelle des Vergeſſens hingegeben, 
Zu euch, ihr Schatten, in die ew'gen Nebel. 
Gefällig laßt in eurer Ruhe ſich 

1266 Den umgetriebnen Sohn der Erde laben! — 
Welch ein Geliſpel hör' ich in den Zweigen, 
Welch ein Geräuſch aus jener Dämm'rung ſäuſeln? 
Sie kommen ſchon, den neuen Gaſt zu ſehn! 
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Wer ift die Scar, bie herrlid miteinander 
Wie ein berfammelt Fiirftenhaus fid) freut? 
Sie gehen friedlid, Wt’ und Qunge, Manner 
Mit Weibern; gittergleid) und ähnlich ſcheinen 
Die wandelnden Geftalten. Ya, fie find’s, 
Die Ahnherrn meines Haufes! — Mit Thyeften 
Geht Atreus in vertrauliden Gefpraden, 
Die Knaben ſchlüpfen ſcherzend um fie her. 
Sit feine Feindfdaft hier mehr unter euch? 
Verlofdh die Rade wie das Lidt der Sonne ? 
So bin aud id willfommen, und id darf 
Sn euern feierliden Bug mid) mifden. 
Wilfommen, Biter! eud) griigt Oreft, 
Bon euerm Stamme der letzte Mann; 
Was thr gefat, hat er geerntet: 
Mit Flud beladen, ſtieg er herab. 
Dod leidhter träget fid) hier jede Biirde: 
Nehmt ihn, o nehmt ihn in euern Kreis! — 
Did, Atreus, ehr’ ih, aud bid, Thyeften; 
Wir find hier alle der Feindfdaft los. — 
Zeigt mir den Vater, den id nur einmal 
Ym Leben fah! — Bift du’s, mein Vater ? 
Und fiihrft die Mutter vertraut mit dir? 
Darf Kiytamneftra bie Hand dir reiden, 
So darf Oreft aud gu ihr treten 
Und darf ihr fagen: Sieh deinen Sohn! — 
Seht euern Sohn! Heißt ihn willfommen. 
Auf Erden war in unferm Haufe 
Der Grup des Mordes gewiffe Lofung, 
Und das Gefdledt des alten Tantalus 
Hat feine Freuben jenfeits der Nadt. 
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Ihr ruft: Willfommen! und nehmt mid auf. 


D führt zum Alten, gum Ahnherrn mid! 
Wo ift der Alte? Daf id) ihn febe, 

Das teure Haupt, das vielverehrte, 

Das mit den Göttern yu Rate fap. 

Ihr ſcheint gu zaudern, euch) tweggutwenden ? 
Was ift es? Leidet her Göttergleiche? 
Weh mir! es haben die Mbermadt’gen 
Der Heldenbruft graufame Oualen 

Mit ehrnen Ketten feft aufgefdmiedet. 





Dritter Wuftritt. 
Oreft. Bphigente. Pylades, 
Oreft 


1310 Seid ihr aud) ſchon herabgefommen ? 
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Wohl, Schweſter, dir! Noch feblt Elektra: 
Gin giit’ger Gott fend’ und bie eine 

Mit fanften Pfeilen aud) ſchnell herab. 
Did, armer Freund, mug id bedauern! 
Komm mit, fomm mit, gu Plutos Dhron, 
Als neue Gafte den Wirt yu grüßen! 


Iphigenie 

Geſchwiſter, die ihr an dem weiten Himmel 
Das ſchöne Licht bei Tag und Nacht herauf 
Den Menſchen bringet und den Abgeſchiednen 
Nicht leuchten dürfet, rettet uns Geſchwiſter! 
Du liebſt, Diane, deinen holden Bruder 

Vor allem, was dir Erd' und Himmel bietet. 
Und wendeſt dein jungfräulich Angeſicht 
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Nach ſeinem ew'gen Lidte febnend ſtill. 

O laß den Einz'gen, Spätgefundnen mir 

Nicht in der Finſternis des Wahnſinns raſen! 
Und iſt dein Wille, da du hier mich bargſt, 
Nunmehr vollendet, willſt du mir durch ihn 
Und ihm durch mich die ſel'ge Hilfe geben: 
So löſ' ihn von den Banden jenes Fluchs, 
Daß nicht die teure Zeit der Rettung ſchwinde. 


Pylades 


Erkennſt du uns und dieſen heil'gen Hain 

Und dieſes Licht, das nicht den Toten leuchtet? 
Fühlſt du den Arm des Freundes und der Schweſter, 
Die dich noch feſt, noch lebend halten? Faſſ' 

Uns kräftig an; wir ſind nicht leere Schatten. 
Merk' auf mein Wort! Vernimm es! Raffe dich 
Zuſammen! Jeder Augenblick iſt teuer, 

Und unfre Rückkehr hängt an zarten Faden, 

Die, ſcheint es, eine günſt'ge Parze fpinnt. 


Oreft su Iphigenlen 


Lak mid) yum erftenmal mit freiem Hergen 
Sn deinen Armen reine Freude haben ! 

Shr Gotter, die mit flammender Gewalt 

Shr ſchwere Wolfen aufzuzehren wandelt 
Und gnädig⸗ernſt den lang erflehten Regen 
Mit Donnerſtimmen und mit Windesbrauſen 
In wilden Strömen auf die Erde ſchüttet; 
Doch bald der Menſchen grauſendes Erwarten 
In Segen auflöſt und das bange Staunen 


1350 In Freudeblick und lauten Dank verwandelt, 
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Wenn in den Tropfen frifderquidter Blatter 
Die neue Sonne taufendfad ſich fpiegelt 
Und Iris freundlid) bunt mit leidter Hand 
Den grauen Flor der legten Wolken trennt: 
1355 © laßt mid) aud) in meiner Schweſter Armen, 
An meines Freundes Bruft, was ihr mir gönnt, 
Mit vollem Dank genießen und bebalten! 
Es löſet fic) der Fluch, mir fagt’s bas Herz. 
Die Cumeniden ziehn, id hore fie, 
1360 Zum Tartarus, und fdlagen hinter fid 
Die ehrnen Thore fernabdonnernd gu. 
Die Erde dampft erquidenden Gerud 
Und ladet mish auf ihren Fladen ein, 
Nad) Lebensfreud’ und groper That yu jagen. 


Pylades 
1365 Verſäumt die Beit nicht, die gemeffen iſt! 
Der Wind, der unfre Segel ſchwellt, er bringe 
Erſt unfre volle Freude gum Olymp. 
Kommt! Es bedarf bier ſchnellen Rat und Schluß. 
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Erfter Wuftritt. 


Iphigenie. 
Denken die Himmliſchen 
Einem der Erdgebornen 
Viele Verwirrungen zu, 
Und bereiten ſie ihm 
Von der Freude zu Schmerzen 
Und von Schmerzen zur Freude 
Tieferſchutternden Übergang: 
Dann erziehen ſie ihm 
In der Nähe der Stadt, 
Oder am fernen Geſtade, 
Daß in Stunden der Not 
Auch die Hilfe bereit ſei, 
Einen ruhigen Freund. 
O ſegnet, Götter, unſern Pylades 
Und was er immer unternehmen mag! 
Er iſt der Arm des Jünglings in der Schlacht, 
Des Greiſes leuchtend Aug' in der Verſammlung, 
Denn ſeine Seel’ ift ſtille; fie bewahrt 
Der Rube heil’ges unerſchöpftes Gut, 
Und ben Umbergetriebnen reichet er 
Aus ihren Tiefen Rat und Hilfe. Mid 
Rip er bom Bruder los; den ftaunt’ id an 
Und immer wieder an und fonnte mir 
Das Glück nidt eigen maden, ließ ihn nidt 
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Aus meinen Armen los und fühlte nicht 

Die Nahe ber Gefahr, die uns umgiebt. 

Jetzt gehn fie, ihren Anſchlag auszufithren, 

Der See gu, wo das Schiff mit ben Gefabrten, 
Sn einer Budt verftedt, aufs Zeichen lauert, 
Und haben fluges Wort mir in den Mund 
Gegeben, mid) gelebrt, was id) bem Rinig 
Antworte, wenn er fendet und das Opfer 

Mir dringender gebietet. Ach! id) ſehe wohl, 
Ich muß mid) leiten laſſen wie ein Kind. 

Sch habe nidt gelernt, zu binterhalten, 

Nod jemand etwas abguliften. Web! 

O web der Liige! Sie befreiet nidt, 

Wie jedes andre wahr gefprodne Wort, 

Die Bruft; fie madt uns nicht getroft, fie angftet 
Den, der fie heimlich fdmiedet, und fie kehrt, 
Cin loggedriidter Pfeil, pon einem Gotte 
Gewendet und berfagend, fid) zurück 

Und trifft ben Schützen. Sorg' auf Gorge ſchwankt 
Mir durch die Bruft. Cs greift die Furie 
Vielleidht den Bruder auf bem Boden wieder 
Des ungewweihten Ufers grimmig an. 

Entdeckt man fie vielleiht? Mid) diinkt, id hore 
Gewaffnete fid naben! — Hier! — Der Bote 
Kommt von dem Könige mit fdnellem Sebritt. 
G3 fclagt mein Herz, es trübt ſich meine Seele, 
Da id des Manned Angeſicht erblide, 

Dem id mit falſchem Wort begegnen foll. 
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Hweiter Wuftritt. 
Sphigente. Arfas, 


Befdleunige bas Opfer, Priefterin! 
Der Konig twartet, und es harrt bas Boll. 


Iphigenie 
Ich folgte meiner Pflidt und deinem Mink, 
Wenn unvermutet nidt ein Hindernis 
1425 Sid zwiſchen mid und die Erfiillung ftellte. 


Arias ; 
Was ift’s, das den Befehl des Königs bindert? 
Iphigenie 
Der Zufall, deſſen wir nicht Meiſter ſind. 
Arkas 


So ſage mir's, daß ich's ihm ſchnell vermelde, 
Denn er beſchloß bet ſich der beiden Tod. 


Iphigenie 

1430 Die Götter haben ihn noch nicht beſchloſſen. 
Der ält'ſte dieſer Männer trägt die Schuld 
Des nahverwandten Bluts, das er vergoß. 
Die Furien verfolgen ſeinen Pfad, 
Ja, in dem innern Tempel faßte ſelbſt 

1435 Das Libel ihn, und ſeine Gegenwart 
Entheiligte die reine Statte. Mun 
Gil’ id mit meinen Qungfraun, an bem Meere 

Der Göttin Bild mit frifder Welle negend, 

Geheimnisvolle Weihe yu begebhn. 

1440 Es ſtöre niemand unfern ftilen Zug! 
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1455 


SYphigente auf Taurts. 


Artas 
Ich melde diefes neue Hindernis 
Dem Könige gefdwind; beginne du 
Das heil'ge Werk nidt eh’ bid er’s erlaubt. 


Iphigenie 
Dies iſt allein der Prieſt'rin überlaſſen. 


Arkas 
Solch ſeltnen Fall ſoll auch der König wifjen. 


Iphigenie 
Sein Rat wie ſein Befehl verändert nichts. 


Arkas 
Oft wird der Mächtige zum Schein gefragt. 


Iphigenie 
Erdringe nicht, was ich verſagen ſollte. 


Arkas 
Verſage nicht, was gut und nütlich iſt. 


Iphigenie 
Ich gebe nach, wenn du nicht ſäumen willſt. 


Arkas 
Schnell bin ich mit der Nachricht in dem Lager 
Und ſchnell mit ſeinen Worten hier zurück. 
O könnt' ich ihm noch eine Botſchaft bringen, 
Die alles löſte, was uns jetzt verwirrt, 
Denn du haſt nicht des Treuen Rat geachtet. 
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Iphigenie 
Was ich vermochte, hab' ich gern gethan. 
Arkas 
Noch änderſt du den Sinn zur rechten Zeit. 
Iphigenie 
Das ſteht nun einmal nicht in unſrer Macht. 
Arkas 
Du hältſt unmöglich was dir Mühe koſtet. 
Iphigenie 
1460 Dir ſcheint es möglich, weil der Wunſch did trügt. 
Arkas 
Willſt du denn alles ſo gelaſſen wagen? 
Iphigenie 
Ich hab' es in der Götter Hand gelegt. 
Arkas 
Sie pflegen Menſchen menſchlich zu erretten. 
Iphigenie 


Auf ihren Fingerzeig kommt alles an. 


Arkas 


1465 Ich ſage dir, es liegt in deiner Hand. 
Des Königs aufgebrachter Sinn allein 
Bereitet dieſen Fremden bittern Tod. 
Das Heer entwöhnte längſt vom harten Opfer 
Und von dem blut'gen Dienſte ſein Gemüt. 
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1475 


148 
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1490 


Iphigenie auf Tauris. 


Ya, mander, den ein widriges Geſchick 

An frembes Ufer trug, empfand es felbft, - 
Wie gottergleidh bem armen Yrrenden, 
Umbergetrieben an der fremben Grenje, 

Gin freundlid) Menfdenangefidt begegnet. 

O wende nidt von uns, twas du vermagft! 
Du endeft leicht, was du begonnen haſt: 
Denn nirgends baut die Milde, die berab 
Yn menfdlider Geftalt bom Himmel fommt, 
Gin Reid) fid) ſchneller, als wo trib und wild 
Gin neued Volk, voll Leben, Mut und Kraft, 
Sid felbft und banger Abnung iiberlaffen, 
Des Menfdenlebens ſchwere Biirden tragt. 


Ipbhigenie 
Erſchüttre meine Seele nidt, die du 
Nad deinem Willen nidt bewegen fannft. 


Arfas 


So lang es Beit ift, fdhont man weder Mühe 
Nod) eines guten Wortes Wiederholung. 


Iphigenie 
Du machſt dir Müh', und mir erregſt du Schmerzen; 
Vergebens beides; darum laß mich nun. 


Arkas 
Die Schmerzen ſind's, die ich zu Hilfe rufe; 
Denn es ſind Freunde, Gutes raten ſie. 


Iphigenie 
Sie faſſen meine Seele mit Gewalt, 
Doch tilgen ſie den Widerwillen nicht. 


1495 
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1510 


Vierter Aufzug. Dritter Auftritt. 


Arias 


Fühlt eine ſchöne Seele Widerwillen 
Für eine Wohlthat, die der Edle reicht? 


Iphigenie 
Ja, wenn der Edle, was ſich nicht geziemt, 
Statt meines Dankes mich erwerben will. 


Arkas 
Wer keine Neigung fühlt, dem mangelt es 
An einem Worte der Entſchuld'gung nie. 


Dem Fürſten fag’ id an, was hier gefdebn. 


© wiederbolteft bu in deiner Seele, 
Wie edel er fidh gegen did) betrug 
Bon deiner Anfunft an bis diefen Tag! 





Dritter Wuftritt. 
Spbhigente allein. 
Yon diefes Mannes Rede fühl' ich mir 
Zur ungelegnen Beit dad Herz im Bufen 
Auf einmal umgewendet. Ich erſchrecke! — 
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Denn wie die Flut mit fdnellen Strömen wadfend 


Die Felfen iiberfpiilt, die in bem Gand 
Wm Ufer liegen, fo bededte gang 
Gin Freudenftrom mein Ynnerftes. Ich hielt 


In meinen Armen das Unmiglide. 


Es ſchien fic) eine Wolke wieder fanft 
Um mid) gu legen, von der Erde mid 
Empor zu heben und in jenen Sdhlummer 
Mich eingutviegen, den die gute Göttin 
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Iphigenie auf Tauris. 


Um meine Sdlafe legte, da ihr Arm 

Mid) rettend faßte. — Meinen Bruder 

Ergriff bas Herz mit eingiger Gewwalt ; 

Yd hordte nur auf feines Freundes Rat; 
Nur fie yu retten, Drang die Seele vorwärts. 
Und wie ben Klippen einer wüſten Gnfel 

Der Schiffer gern ben Riiden wendet, fo 

Lag Tauris hinter mir. Mun hat die Stimme 
Des treuen Manns mid wieder aufgetvedt, 
Daß id aud Menfden hier verlaffe, mid 
Grinnert. Doppelt wird mir der Betrug 
Verhaßt. O bleibe rubig, meine Seele! 
Veginnft du nun ju ſchwanken und zu zweifeln? 
Den feften Boden deiner Cinfamfeit 

Mußt du verlaffen! Wieder eingefdifft, 
Ergreifen did) die Wellen ſchaukelnd, trith 
Und bang verfenneft du die Melt und did. 





Dierter Wuftritt. 
Sphigente. Pylades. 


Pylades 

Wo ift fie? dak ih ihr mit ſchnellen Morten 

Die frohe Botfdaft unfrer Rettung bringe! 
Iphigenie 

Du ſiehſt mich hier voll Sorgen und Erwartung 

Des ſichern Troſtes, den du mir verſprichſt. 
Pylades 

Dein Bruder iſt geheilt! Den Felſenboden 


1540 


Vierter Aufzug. Bierter Auftritt. 


Des ungetweihten Ufers und den Gand 
Betraten wir mit fröhlichen Gefpraden; 

Der Hain blieb hinter uns, wir merften’s nidt. 
Und herrlicher und immer herrlider 

Umloderte ber Jugend ſchöne Flamme 

Sein lodig Haupt; fein volles Auge glihte 
Bon Mut und Hoffnung, und fein freies Her; 
Ergab fid) ganz der Freude, gang der Luft, 
Did, feine Retterin, und mid gu retten. 


Ipbigenie 
Gefegnet feift bu, und es mige nie 
Bon deiner Lippe, die fo Gutes fprad, 
Der Ton des Leibens und ber Klage tinen! 


Bylades 


Ich bringe mehr als bas; denn ſchön begleitet, 


1560 


Gleih einem Fiirften, pflegt das Glück zu nabn. 


Aud die Gefabhrten haben wir gefunden. 

In einer Felſenbucht verbargen fie 

Das Schiff und ſaßen traurig und erwartend. 
Sie faben deinen Bruder, und es regten 

Sid alle jaudgend, und fie baten dringend, 
Der Abfahrt Stunde yu befdleunigen. 

Es febnet jede Fauft fid nach dem Ruder, 
Und felbft ein Wind erhob vom Lande lifpelnd, 


Bon allen gleid) bemerft, die holden Schwingen. 


Drum [af und eilen, fithre mid gum Tempel, 
Lag mid das Heiligtum betreten, [ag 

Mid unfrer Wünſche Biel verehrend fafjen! 
Ich bin allein genug, der Göttin Bild 

Auf woblgeiibten Sdultern wegzutragen; 
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1565 Wie fehn’ ic) mid nad der erwünſchten Laft! 
Er geht gegen den Tempel unter den leften Worten, ohne gu bemerten, das 
Iphigenie nidt folgt, endlich kehrt er ſich um. 
Du ftehft und zauderſt — fage mir — du ſchweigſt! 
Du fdeinft veriworren! Widerfeget fid 
Gin neues Unbeil unferm Glid? Gag’ an! 
Haft du dem Könige das Eluge Wort 
1570 Bermelden laffen, das wir abgeredet? 


Iphigenie 

Ich habe, teurer Mann; doch wirſt du ſchelten. 

Ein ſchweigender Verweis war mir dein Anblick! 

Des Königs Bote kam, und wie du es 

Mir in den Mund gelegt, ſo ſagt' ich's ihm. 
1575 Er ſchien zu ſtaunen und verlangte dringend, 

Die ſeltne Feier erſt dem Könige 

Zu melden, ſeinen Willen zu vernehmen; 

Und nun erwart' ich ſeine Wiederkehr. 


Pylades 
Weh uns! Erneuert ſchwebt nun die Gefahr 
1580 Um unſre Schläfe! Warum haſt du nicht 
Ins Prieſterrecht dich weislich eingehüllt? 


Iphigenie 
Als ein Hülle hab' ich's nie gebraucht. 


Pylades 
So wirſt du, reine Seele, dich und uns 
Zu Grunde richten. Warum dacht' ich nicht 
Auf dieſen Fall voraus und lehrte dich 
Auch dieſer Fordrung auszuweichen! 
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1610 


Vierter Aufzug. Vierter Auftritt. 


Iphigenie 
Schilt 
Nur mich, die Schuld iſt mein, ich fühl' es wohl; 
Doch konnt' ich anders nicht dem Mann begegnen, 
Der mit Vernunft und Ernſt von mir verlangte, 
Was ihm mein Herz als Recht geſtehen mußte. 


Pylades 


Gefährlicher zieht ſich's zuſammen; doch auch ſo 
Laß uns nicht zagen oder unbeſonnen 

Und übereilt uns ſelbſt verraten. Ruhig 
Erwarte du die Wiederkunft des Boten 

Und dann ſteh feſt, er bringe, was er will: 
Denn ſolcher Weihung Feier anzuordnen, 
Gehört der Prieſterin und nicht dem König. 
Und fordert er, den fremden Mann zu ſehn, 
Der von dem Wahnſinn ſchwer belaſtet iſt, 

So lehn' es ab, als hielteſt du uns beide 

Im Tempel wohl verwahrt. So ſchaff' uns Luft, 
Daß wir aufs eiligſte, den heil'gen Schatz 
Dem rauh unwürd'gen Volk entwendend, fliehn. 
Die beſten Zeichen ſendet uns Apoll, 

Und eh wir bie Bedingung fromm erfüllen, 
Erfüllt er göttlich fein Verſprechen fdon. 

Oreſt ift frei, gebeilt! — Mit bem Befreiten, 
D, führet und biniiber, günſt'ge Winde, 

Bur Felfeninfel, die ber Gott bewohnt; 

Dann nad Mycen, bag es lebendtg werde, 
Dak von ber Aſche des verlofdnen Herdes 

Die Vatergötter fröhlich ſich erheben, 

Und ſchönes Feuer ihre Wohnungen 
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Yphigenie auf Tauris. 


Umleudte! Deine Hand foll ihnen Weihraud 
Zuerſt aus golbnen Schalen ftreuen. Du 

Bringft tiber jene Schwelle Heil und Leben twieder, 
Entfihnft den Fluch und fdmiideft neu die Deinen 
Mit friſchen Lebensbliiten herrlid aus. 


Iphigenie 


Vernehm' ich dich, ſo wendet ſich, o Teurer, 
Wie ſich die Blume nach der Sonne wendet, 
Die Seele, von dem Strahle deiner Worte 
Getroffen, ſich dem ſüßen Troſte nach. 

Wie köſtlich iſt des gegenwärt'gen Freundes 
Gewiſſe Rede, deren Himmelskraft 

Gin Einſamer entbehrt und ſtill verſinkt. 

Denn langſam reift, verſchloſſen in dem Buſen, 
Gedank' ihm und Entſchluß; die Gegenwart 
Des Liebenden entwickelte ſie leicht. 


Pylades 


Leb wohl! Die Freunde will ich nun geſchwind 
Beruhigen, die ſehnlich wartend harren. 

Dann komm' ich ſchnell zurück und lauſche hier 
Im Felſenbuſch verſteckt auf deinen Wink — 
Was ſinneſt du? Auf einmal überſchwebt 

Ein ſtiller Trauerzug die freie Stirne. 


Iphigenie 


Verzeih! Wie leichte Wolken von der Sonne, 
So zieht mir vor der Seele leichte Sorge 
Und Bangigkeit vorüber. 
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Vierter Aufgug. Vierter Auftritt. 71 


Pylades 
Fürchte nidt! 
Betrüglich ſchloß die Furdt mit der Gefabr 
Cin enges Biindnis; beide find Gefellen. 


Ipbigenie 
Die Sorge nenn’ id) edel, die mid) warnt, 
Den Konig, der mein zweiter Vater ward, 
Mit tückiſch gu betriigen, gu berauben. 


Pylades 

Der deinen Bruder fdladtet, dem entfliebft du. 
Iphigenie 

Es iſt derſelbe, der mir Gutes that. 
Pylades 

Das iſt nicht Undank, was die Not gebeut. 
Iphigenie 

Es bleibt wohl Undank; nur die Not entſchuldigt's. 
Pylades 

Vor Göttern und vor Menſchen dich gewiß. 

Iphigenie 

Allein mein eigen Herz iſt nicht befriedigt. 
Pylades 

Zu ſtrenge Fordrung iſt verborgner Stolz. 
Iphigenie 


Ich unterſuche nicht, ich fühle nur. 
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Iphigenie auf Tauris. 3 


Pylades 
Fühlſt du dic) recht, fo mußt bu did verehren. 


Iphigenie 
Ganz unbefleckt genießt ſich nur das Herz. 


Pylades 
So haſt du did im Tempel wohl bewabhrt; 
Das Leben lehrt uns, tweniger mit uns 
Und andern ftrenge fein; du lernſt es aud. 
So twunderbar ijt dies Geſchlecht gebilbet, 
So vielfach ift’s verfdlungen und verknüpft, . 
Daf feiner in fic) felbft nod) mit den anbdern | 
Sid) rein und unverworren halten fann. 
Aud find wir nicht beftellt uns felbft gu ridten. 
Bu wandeln und auf feinen Weg gu fehen 
Vit eines Menfden erfte, nächſte Pflict : 
Denn felten ſchätzt er recht, tas er gethan, 
Und twas er thut, weiß er faft nie zu ſchätzen. 


Iphigenie 
aft tiberred’ ft bu mid gu deiner Meinung. 


Pylades 
Braudt’s Überredung wo die Wahl verfagt ift? 
Den Bruder, did, und einen Freund gu retten 
Dit nur ein Weg; fragt ſich's ob wir thn gehen? 


Iphigenie 
D lak mid zaudern! denn du thateft felbft 
Cin foldes Unredt feinem Mann gelaffen, 
Dem du fiir Wobhlthat did) verpflichteſt hielteft. 


1675 


Fünfter Aufzug. Giinfter Auftritt. 


Pylades 
Wenn wir zu Grunde gehen wartet dein 
Ein härtrer Vorwurf, der Verzweiflung trägt. 
Man ſieht, du biſt nicht an Verluſt gewohnt, 
Da du, dem großen Übel zu entgehen, 
Ein falſches Wort nicht einmal opfern willſt. 


Iphigenie 
O trüg' ich doch ein männlich Herz in mir! 
Das, wenn es einen kühnen Vorſatz hegt, 
Vor jeder andern Stimme ſich verſchließt. 


Pylades 
Du weigerſt dich umſonſt; die ehrne Hand 
Der Not gebietet, und ihr ernſter Wink 
Iſt oberſtes Geſetz, dem Götter ſelbſt 
Sich unterwerfen müſſen. Schweigend herrſcht 
Des ew'gen Schickſals unberatne Schweſter. 
Was fie dir auferlegt, das trage; thu’ 
Was fie gebeut. Das andre weift du. Bald 
Romm’ id zurück, aus deiner beil’gen Hand 
Der Rettung fdhines Siegel gu empfangen. 





Fünfter Auftritt. 
Iphigenie allein. 


Ich muß ihm folgen, denn die Meinigen 
Seh' ich in dringender Gefahr. Doch ach! 


Mein eigen Schickſal macht mir bang und bänger. 


O ſoll ich nicht die ſtille Hoffnung retten, 
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Iphigenie auf Taurts. 


Die in der Ginfamfeit id ſchön genährt? 
Soll diefer Fluch denn etvig walten? Soll 
Mie died Gefchledt mit einem neuen Segen 
Sid wieder heben? — Nimmt dod) alles ab! 
Das befte Gli, des Lebens ſchönſte Kraft 
Ermattet endlich, warum nidt der Flud? 
So hofft’ id denn vergeben3, hier verwahrt, 
Yon meines Haufes Sdidfal abgefdieden, 
Dereinft mit reiner Hand und reinem Herzen 
Die ſchwer befledte Wohnung yu entfiihnen! 
Kaum wird in meinen Wrmen mir ein Bruder 
Bom grimm’gen Übel wundervoll und fdnell 
Geheilt, faum nabt ein lang erflehtes Schiff, 
Mid in den Port der Batertwelt gu leiten, 
So legt die taube Not ein doppelt Lafter 
Mit ehrner Hand mir auf: das beilige 

Mir anvertraute, viel verehrte Bild 

Bu rauben und den Mann gu hintergehn, 
Dem id mein Leben und mein Sdidfal danke. 
O daf in meinem Bufen nidt zuletzt 

Cin Widerwille feime! der Titanen, 

Der alten Götter tiefer Haß auf euch, 
Olympier, nidt aud) die garte Bruft 

Mit Geierflauen faſſe! Rettet mid 

Und rettet euer Bild in meiner Seele! 


Vor meinen Obren tint das alte Lied — 
Vergeffen hatt' ich's und vergaf es gern — 
Das Lied ber Pargen, bas fie graufend fangen, 
Als Tantalus vom goldnen Stuble fiel ; 

Gie litten mit dem edeln Freunde; grimmig 


Vierter Aufzug. Fünfter Auftritt. 


War ihre Bruft und furdtbar ihr Gefang. 
Qn unfrer Jugend fang’s die Wmme mir 
1725 Und den Gefdwiftern bor, id) merft’ es wohl. 


Es fürchte bie Götter 
Das Menſchengeſchlecht! 
Sie halten die Herrſchaft 
In ewigen Händen, 

1730 Und können ſie brauchen 
Wie's ihnen gefällt. 


Der fürchte ſie doppelt, 

Den je ſie erheben! 

Auf Klippen und Wolken 
1735 Sind Stühle bereitet 

Um goldene Tifde. 


Erhebet ein Zwiſt fid, 
So ſtürzen die Gajte 
Geſchmäht und gefdanbdet 
1740 In nadtlide Tiefen, 
Und harren vergeben3, 
Im Finftern gebunbden, 
Gerechten Geridtes. 


Sie aber, fie bleiben 
1745 Jn ewigen Feften 

An goldenen Tifdhen. 

Sie fdreiten vom Berge 

Bu Bergen hiniiber ; 

Aus Schlünden der Tiefe 
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Sphigenie auf Tauris. 


Dampft ibnen der Atem 
Grftidter Titanen, 
Gleid) Opfergeriiden, 
Cin leichtes Gewölke. 


Es wenden die Herrſcher 
Ihr ſegnendes Auge 

Von ganzen Geſchlechtern, 
Und meiden, im Enkel 
Die ehmals geliebten 
Still redenden Züge 

Des Ahnherrn zu ſehn. 


So ſangen die Parzen: 
Es horcht der Verbannte 
In nächtlichen Höhlen 
Der Alte die Lieder, 
Denkt Kinder und Enkel 
Und ſchüttelt das Haupt. 


Slinfter Aufzug. 
Erfter Wuftritt. 
Thoas, Arkas. 
Arias 
Verwirrt muß id geftehn, dak id nicht weiß, 
Wohin id) meinen Argwohn ridjten foll. 
Sind’s die Gefangnen, die auf ihre Fludt 
1770 Verſtohlen finnen? Iſt's die Priefterin, 
Die ihnen hilft? C3 mebhrt fidh das Gerücht: 
Das Sdiff, das diefe beiden hergebradht, 
Set irgend nod in einer Bucht verftedt. 
Und jenes Mannes Wabhnfinn, diefe Weihe, 
1775 Der heil’ge Vorwand diefer Zogrung, rufen 
Den Argwohn lauter und die Vorfidt auf. 


Thoas 
Es fomme fdnell die Priefterin herbei ! 
Dann gebt, dburdfudt das Ufer fdharf und fdnell 
Vom Vorgebirge bis yum Hain der Gattin. 
1780 Berfdonet feine heil'gen Tiefen, legt 
Bedadt’gen Hinterhalt und greift fie an; 
Wo ihr fie findet, faßt fie wie ihr pflegt. 





Zweiter Auftritt. 
Thoas allein. 
Entſetzlich wechſelt mir der Grimm im Buſen, 


Erſt gegen ſie, die ich ſo heilig hielt; 
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Iphigenie auf Tauris. 


Dann gegen mid, der id) fie gum Verrat 
Durch Nachſicht und durd Giite bildete. 

Zur Sklaveret gewöhnt ber Menſch fid gut 
Und lernet leicht gehorden, tenn man ibn 
Der Freiheit gang beraubt. Ya, ware fie 

Yn meiner Whnherrn robe Hand gefallen, 
Und hatte fie der heil’ge Grimm verfdont, 
Gie ware froh gewefen, fic) allein 

Bu retten, hatte danfbar ihr Gefdid 

Erfannt und fremdes Blut bor dem Altar 
Vergoffen, hatte Pflicht genannt 

Was Not war. Mun lodt meine Giite 

Jn ihrer Bruft verwegnen Wunſch herauf. 
Vergebens hofft’ id), fie mir yu verbinden ; 
Sie finnt fid nun ein eigen Sdidfal aus. 
Durd Schmeichelei gewann fie mir das Her; ; 
Nun widerſteh' id) der, fo fudht fie fid 

Den Weg durd Lift und Trug, und meine Gitte 
Scheint ihr ein alt verjahrtes Gigentum. 





Dritter Wuftritt. 
Spbhigenie. Thoas. 


Iphigenie 
Du forderſt mich! was bringt dich zu uns her? 
Thoas 
Du ſchiebſt das Opfer auf, ſag' an, warum? 
Iphigenie 


Ich hab' an Arkas alles klar erzählt. 


1810 


1815 


1820 


1825 
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Thoas 
Bon dir möcht' id) es tweiter nod vernehmen. 


Iphigenie 
Die Göttin giebt dir Friſt zur Überlegung. 


Thoas 
Sie ſcheint dir ſelbſt gelegen, dieſe Friſt. 


Iphigenie 
Wenn dir das Herz zum grauſamen Entſchluß 
Verhärtet iſt, ſo ſollteſt du nicht kommen! 
Ein König, der Unmenſchliches verlangt, 
Find't Diener g'nug, die gegen Gnad' und Lohn 
Den halben Fluch der That begierig faſſen; 
Doch ſeine Gegenwart bleibt unbefleckt. 
Er ſinnt den Tod in einer ſchweren Wolke, 
Und ſeine Boten bringen flammendes 
Verderben auf' des Armen Haupt hinab; 
Er aber ſchwebt durch ſeine Höhen ruhig, 
Ein unerreichter Gott, im Sturme fort. 


Thoas 
Die heil'ge Lippe tint ein wildes Lied. 


Iphigenie 
Nicht Prieſterin! nur Agamemnons Tochter. 
Der Unbekannten Wort verehrteſt du; 
Der Fürſtin willſt du raſch gebieten? Nein! 
Von Jugend auf hab' ich gelernt gehorchen, 
Erſt meinen Eltern und dann einer Gottheit, 
Und folgſam fühlt' ich immer meine Seele 
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Am ſchönſten frei; allein dem harten Worte, 
Dem rauhen YAusfprud eines Manned mid 
1830 Qu fiigen lernt’ id) weber dort nod bier. 


Thoas 
Gin alt Geſetz, nicht ich, gebietet dir. 


Iphigenie 
Wir faffen ein Geſetz begierig an, 
Das unfrer Leidenfdaft zur Waffe dient. 
Gin andres fpridt zu mir, ein altered, 
1835 Mich dir gu wiederfeben, bas Gebot, 
Dem jeder Fremde heilig ift. 


Thoas 
Es fdeinen die Gefangnen dir fehr nab 
Am Herzen; denn vor Anteil und Bewegung 
Vergiffeft du der Klugheit erftes Wort, 
1840 Dak man den Madtigen nidt reigen fol. 


Iphigenie 
Red' oder ſchweig' ich, immer kannſt du wiſſen, 
Was mir im Herzen iſt und immer bleibt. 
Löſt die Erinnerung des gleichen Schickſals 
Nicht ein verſchloſſ'nes Herz zum Mitleid auf? 
1845 Wie mehr denn meins! In ihnen ſeh' id mid. 
Sh habe vorm Altare felbft gesittert, 
Und feierlid) umgab der frithe Tod 
Die Knieende ; das Meffer zuckte fdjon, 
Den lebenvollen Bufen gu durdybohren ; 
1850 Mein Innerſtes entfeste twirbelnd fid, 
Mein Auge brad, und — id fand mich gerettet. 
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Sind wir, twas Götter gnädig uns gewabrt, 
Unglitdliden nicht ju erftatten ſchuldig? 
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Du weißt 3, kennſt mid, und du willſt mid) zwingen! 


Thoas 
1855 Geborde deinem Dienfte, nidt bem Herrn. 


Iphigenie 
Laß ab! Beſchönige nicht die Gewalt, 
Die ſich der Schwachheit eines Weibes freut. 
Ich bin ſo frei geboren als ein Mann. 
Stünd' Agamemnons Sohn dir gegenüber, 
1860 Und bu verlangteft, was ſich nicht gebührt, 
So hat auch er ein Schwert und einen Arm, 
Die Rechte ſeines Buſens zu verteid'gen. 
Ich habe nichts als Worte, und es ziemt 
Dem edeln Mann, der Frauen Wort zu achten. 


Thoas 
1865 Yd) acht' es mehr als eines Bruders Schwert. 


Iphigenie 

Das Los der Waffen wechſelt hin und her; 

Rein kluger Streiter halt ben Feind gering. 

Aud ohne Hilfe gegen Trug und Harte 

Hat bie Natur den Schwachen nidt gelaffen. 
1870 Sie gab yur Lift ihm Freube, lehrt' ihn Kiinfte ; 

Bald weicht er aus, verfpatet und umgebt. 

Ya, ber Getwaltige verdient, dab man fie tibt. 


Thoas 
Die Vorficht ftellt der Lift ſich lug entgegen. 
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Iyphigenie 
Und eine reine Seele braucht ſie nicht. 


Thoas 
Sprich unbehutſam nicht dein eigen Urteil. 


Iphigenie 
O ſäheſt du wie meine Seele kämpft, 
Ein bös Geſchick, das ſie ergreifen will, 
Im erſten Anfall mutig abzutreiben! 
So ſteh' ich denn hier wehrlos gegen dich? 
Die ſchöne Bitte, den anmut'gen Zweig, 
In einer Frauen Hand gewaltiger 
Als Schwert und Waffe, ſtößeſt du zurück: 
Was bleibt mir nun, mein Innres zu verteid'gen? 
Ruf' ich die Göttin um ein Wunder an? 
Iſt keine Kraft in meiner Seele Tiefen? 


Thoas 
Es ſcheint, der beiden Fremden Schickſal macht 
Unmäßig dich beſorgt. Wer ſind ſie? ſprich, 
Sir die dein Geiſt gewaltig ſich erhebt? 


Iphigenie 


Sie ſind — ſie ſcheinen — für Griechen halt' ich ſie. 


Thoas 
Landsleute ſind es? und ſie haben wohl 
Der Rückkehr ſchönes Bild in dir erneut? 


Iphigenie nad einigem Stillſchweigen 


Hat denn zur unerhörten That der Mann 
Allein das Recht? Drückt denn Unmögliches 
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Nur er an die gewalt'ge Heldenbruft 2 

Was nennt man grop? Was hebt die Seele ſchaudernd 
Dem immer wiederholenden Erzabler, 

Als was mit unwahrſcheinlichem Erfolg 

Der Mutigfte begann? Der in der Nacht 
Allein das Heer des Feindes überſchleicht, 

Wie unverfehen eine Flamme wütend 

Die Sdlafenden, Erwachenden ergreift, 

Zuletzt gedrangt von den Ermunterten 

Auf Feindes Pferden, dod) mit Beute kehrt, 
Wird der allein gepriefen? der allein, 

Der, einen fidern Weg veradtend, kühn 
Gebirg und Walder durchzuſtreifen gebt, 

Daf er von Raubern eine Gegend faubre ? 

Sit uns nidts übrig? Muh ein gartes Weib 
Sid ihres angebornen Redts entaugern, 

Wild gegen Milde fein, wie Amajonen 

Das Recht des Schwerts eud) rauben und mit Blute 
Die Unterdriidung rdden? Auf und ab 

Steigt in der Bruft ein kühnes Unternehmen ; 
Sh werde großem Vorwurf nidt entgebn, 

Roch ſchwerem Übel, wenn es mir miflingt ; 
Allein eud) Teg’ ich’S auf die Kniee! Wenn 
Shr wahrhaft feib, mie ihr gepriefen werdet, 
So zeigt's durch euern Beiftand und verbherrlidt 
Durd mid die Wahrheit! — Ya, vernimm, o König, 
Es wird ein heimlider Betrug gefdmiedet ; 
Vergebens fragft bu den Gefangnen nad ; 

Sie find hinweg und fuden ihre Freunde, 

Die mit bem Schiff am Ufer warten, auf. 

Der altfte, ben das Übel hier ergriffen 
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1925 Und nun verlaſſen hat — e3 ift Oreft, 
Mein Bruder, und der andre fein Vertrauter, 
Gein Yugendfreund, mit Namen Pylades. 
Apoll fchidt fie bon Delphi diefem Ufer 
Mit göttlichen Befeblen gu, das Bild 

1930 Dianens wegzurauben und 3u ihm 
Die Schwefter hingubringen, und dafiir 
Verfpridt er bem von Furien Verfolgten, 
Des Mutterblutes Sduldigen, Befreiung. 
Uns beide hab’ id) nun, die Überbliebnen 

1935 Von Tantals Haus, in deine Hand gelegt ; 
Verdirb uns — wenn du darfft. 


Thoas 


Du glaubft, es hire 


Der rohe Scythe, der Barbar, die Stimme 


Der Wahrheit und der Menfchlidfeit, die Wtreus, 


Der Griede, nist vernahm ? 


Iphigenie 
Es hört ſie jeder, 

1940 Geboren unter jedem Himmel, dem 
Des Lebens Quelle durd den Bufen rein 
Und ungebindert fließt. — Was finnft du mir, 
O Konig, ſchweigend in der tiefen Seele ? 

Iſt es Verderben? fo tite mid) guerft! 

1945 Denn nun empfind’ id, da uns feine Rettung 
Mehr tibrig bleibt, die graplide Gefabr, 
Worein id) die Geliebten fibereilt 
Vorſetzlich ſtürzte. Weh! ich werde fie 
Gebunden vor mir ſehn! Mit welchen Blicken 

1950 Kann id) bon meinem Bruder Abſchied nehmen, 
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Den ih ermorde? Nimmer fann id ihm 
Mehr in die vielgeliebten Augen ſchaun! 


Thoas. 
So haben die Betriiger Hinftlid-didtend 
Der lang Verſchloßnen, thre Wünſche leidt 
Und wwillig Glaubenden, ein fold) Gefpinft 
Ums Haupt geworfen ! 
Iphigenie 
Nein! o König, nein! 
Ich könnte hintergangen werden; dieſe 
Sind treu und wahr. Wirſt du ſie anders finden, 
So laß ſie fallen und verſtoße mich, 
Verbanne mich zur Strafe meiner Thorheit 
An einer Klippeninſel traurig Ufer. 
Iſt aber dieſer Mann der lang erflehte, 
Geliebte Bruder, ſo entlaß uns, ſei 
Auch den Geſchwiſtern wie der Schweſter freundlich! 
Mein Vater fiel durch ſeiner Frauen Schuld, 
Und fie burch” ihren Sohn. Die letzte Hoffnung 
Yon Atreus’ Stamme rubt auf thm allein. 
Lak mid mit reinem Herzen, reiner Hand, 
Qintibergehn und unfer Haus entfiihnen. 
Du hältſt mir Wort! — Wenn ju den Meinen je 
Mir Rückkehr gubereitet ware, ſchwurſt 
Du mich gu laffen; und fie ift es nun. 
Gin Konig ſagt nidt, wie gemeine Menfden, 
Verlegen zu, daß er ben Bittenden 
Auf einen Wugenbli€ entferne ; nod 
Verſpricht er auf den Fall, den er nicht hofft; 
Dann fühlt er erft die Hohe feiner Wiirde, 
Wenn er den Harrenden begliiden fann. 
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Thoas 
Unwillig, wie fid) Feuer gegen Waffer 


198 Ym RKampfe wehrt und gifdend feinen Feind 


1985 


1990 


Bu tilgen ſucht, fo webret fid) der Zorn 
Yn meinem Bufen gegen deine Worte. 


Iphigenie 
O laß die Gnade, wie das heil'ge Licht 
Der ſtillen Opferflamme, mir, umkränzt 


Von Lobgeſang und Dank und Freude, lodern. 


Thoas 
Wie oft beſänftigte mich dieſe Stimme! 


Iphigenie 
O reiche mir die Hand zum Friedenszeichen. 
Thoas 
Du forderſt viel in einer kurzen Zeit. 


Iphigenie 


Um Guts zu thun braucht's keiner Überlegung. 


Thoas 


Sehr viel! denn auch dem Guten folgt das Übel. 


Iphigenie 
Der Zweifel iſt's, der Gutes böſe macht. 
Bedenke nicht; gewähre, wie du's fühlſt. 
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Vierter Auftritt. 
Oreſt gewaffnet. Die Vorigen. 


Oreft nad der Scene gefehrt 
BVerdoppelt eure Kräfte! Haltet fte 
Zurück! nur wenig Augenblide! Weidt 
1995 Der Menge nidt, und dedt den Weg gum Sdhiffe 


Mir und ber Sdwefter. 
Bu Jphigenten ohne ben Ndnig gu ſehen. 


Komm, wir find verraten. 
Geringer Raum bleibt uns yu Fludt. Gefdwind! 
Er erbli¢t den Rdnig. 


Thoas nach dem Schwerte greifend 
Sn meiner Gegenwart führt ungejtraft 
Kein Mann das nadte Schwert. 
Iphigenie 
Entheiliget 
2000 Der Göttin Wohnung nicht durch Wut und Mord. 
Gebietet euerm Bolfe Stillftand, höret 
Die Priefterin, die Schweſter. 
Oreft 
Sage mir! 
Mer ift es, ber uns drobht ? 
Iphigenie 
Verehr' in ihm 
Den Konig, der mein zweiter Vater ward! 
aos Verzeih' mir, Bruder! dod mein findlid) Herz 
Hat unfer ganz Gefdid in feine Hand 
Gelegt. Geftanden hab id) euern Anſchlag 
Und meine Geele bom Verrat gerettet. 
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Oreft 
Wil er die Rückkehr friedlid) uns gewabhren ? 


Ipbigenie 
Dein blinfend Schwert verbietet mir die Anttwort. 


Oreft der das Schwert einftectt 
So fprid)! Du fiebft, td horde deinen Worten. 





Fünfter UWuftritt. 
Dte Vorigen. Pylades. Bald nach ihm Arias. 
Beide mit blofen Schwertern. 


Pylades 
Vertveilet nicht! Die letzten Kräfte raffen 
Die Unjfrigen gufammen; weichend werden 
Sie nad der See langfam juriidgedrangt. 
Weld ein Gefprad der Fiirften find’ id) bier! 
Dies ift des Königes verehrtes Haupt! 


Arfas 
Gelaffen, wie es dir, o König, ziemt, 
Stehſt du den Feinden gegenüber. Gleich 
Iſt die Verwegenheit beſtraft; es weicht 
Und fällt ihr Anhang, und ihr Schiff iſt unſer. 
Ein Wort von dir, ſo ſteht's in Flammen. 


Thoas 
Geb! 
Gebiete Stillftand meinem Bolle! feiner 
Beſchädige den Feind, fo lang wir reden. 
Urtas ab, 
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Oreft 
SH nehm' es an. Geb, fammle, treuer Freund, 
2025 Den Reft des Volfes; harret fill, weld) Ende 
Die Götter unfern Thaten gubereiten. 
Pylades ab. 





Sechſter Wuftritt. 
Sphigenie. Thoas. Oreft. 


Ipbigenie 
Befreit bon Sorge mid, eh’ ihr gu fpreden 
Beginnet. Ich befiirdhte böſen Zwiſt, 
Wenn du, o König, nicht der Billigkeit 
2030 Gelinde Stimme höreſt; du, mein Bruder, 
Der raſchen Jugend nicht gebieten willſt. 


Thoas 
Ich halte meinen Born, wie es dem Äültern 
Geziemt, zurück. Antworte mir! Womit 
Bezeugſt du, daß du Agamemnons Sohn 
2035 Und biefer Bruder biſt? 
Oreft 
Hier ift bas Schwert, 
Mit dem er Troja’s tapfre Manner fdlug. 
Dies nabm id feinem Mörder ab, und bat 
Die Himmlifden, den Mut und Arm, das Glid 
Des grofen Königes mir zu verlethn, 
aogo Und einen ſchönern Tod mir yu gewabren. 
Wahl? einen aus ben Cdeln deines Heers 
Und ftelle mir den Beften gegentiber. 
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Sp weit dte Erde Heldenſöhne nabrt 
Iſt feinem Frembling dies Geſuch vertveigert. 


Thoas 


Dies Vorrecht hat die alte Gitte nie 
Dem Fremben hier geftattet. 


DOreft 

So beginne 
Die neue Sitte denn bon dir und mir! 
Nachahmend heiliget ein ganged Bolf 
Die edle That der Herrſcher gum Gefes. 
Und laß mid) nidt allein fiir unfre Freiheit, 
Lak mid), den Fremben fiir die Fremden, Lampfen. 
Fall’ ich, fo ift thr Urteil mit bem meinen 
Gefproden, aber ginnet mir das Glück 
Bu überwinden, fo betrete nie 
Gin Mann dies Ufer, dem der fdnelle Bli¢ 
Hilfreidhher Liebe nicht begegnet, und 
Getroftet ſcheide jeglicher hinweg! 

Thoas 

Nicht unwert ſcheineſt du, o Jüngling, mir 
Der Ahnherrn, deren du dich rühmſt, zu ſein. 
Groß iſt die Zahl der edeln tapfern Männer, 
Die mich begleiten; doch ich ſtehe ſelbſt 
In meinen Jahren noch dem Feinde, bin 
Bereit mit dir der Waffen Los zu wagen. 


Iphigenie 
Mit nichten! Dieſes blutigen Beweiſes 
Bedarf es nicht, o König! Laßt die Hand 
Vom Schwerte! Denkt an mich und mein Geſchick. 
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Der raſche Kampf verewigt einen Mann; 

Gr falle gleich, fo preiſet ihn das ied. 

Allein bie Thranen, die unendliden, 

Der fiberbliebnen, der verlaff’nen Frau 

Zählt feine Nadwelt, und der Didter fdweigt 

Bon taufend durdgetveinten Tag- und Nächten, 

Wo eine ftile Seele den verlornen, 

Raſch abgefdiednen Freund vergebens ſich 

Zurückzurufen bangt und fid) vergebrt. 

Mid felbft hat eine Sorge gleich gewarnt, 

Dap der Betrug nidt eines Raubers mid 

Vom fidern Schutzort reife, mid ber Knechtſchaft 

Berrate. Fleipig hab’ id fie befragt, 

Nah jedem Umftand mid erfundigt, Zeichen 

Gefordert, und gewiß ift nun mein Herz. 

Sieh bier an feiner rechten Hand bas Mal 

Wie von drei Sternen, bas am Tage fdon, 

Da er geboren ward, fich zeigte, bad 

Auf ſchwere That mit diefer Fauft zu üben 

Der Priefter deutete. Dann überzeugt 

Mid doppelt diefe Schramme, die ihm bier 

Die Augenbraune fpaltet. Als ein Kind 

Ließ ibn Elektra, rafd und unvorfidtig 

Nad ihrer Art, aus ihren Armen ſtürzen. 

Gr fdlug auf einen Dreifuß auf — er iſt's — 

Soll ih dir nod die Mhnlicdfeit des Vaters, 

Goll id das innre Jauchzen meines Herzens 

Dir aud) als Beugen der Verfidrung nennen? 
Thoas 

Und hiibe deine Rede jeden Brweifel, 

Und bändigt' id den Zorn in meiner Bruft, 
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So würden doch die Waffen zwiſchen uns 

Entſcheiden müſſen; Frieden ſeh' ich nicht. 

Sie ſind gekommen, du bekenneſt ſelbſt, 

Das heil'ge Bild der Göttin mir zu rauben. 

Glaubt ihr, ich ſehe dies gelaſſen an? 

Der Grieche wendet oft ſein lüſtern Auge 

Den fernen Schätzen der Barbaren zu, 

Dem goldnen Felle, Pferden, ſchönen Töchtern; 

Doch führte ſie Gewalt und Liſt nicht immer 

Mit den erlangten Gütern glücklich heim. 
Oreft 

Das Bild, o Kinig, foll uns nicht entzweien! 

Set fennen wir den Irrtum, den ein Gott 

Wie einen Schleier um bas Haupt uns legte, 

Da er den Weg hierher uns wandern hieß. 

Um Rat und um Vefreiung bat id ihn 

Bon bem Geleit der Furien; er fprad: 

„Bringſt du die Sdwefter, die an Tauris Ufer 

Im Heiligtume twider Willen bleibt, 

Nad Griedhenland, fo löſet fid) der Fluch.“ 

Wir legten’s von Apollens Schweſter aus, 

Und er gedadte did! Die ftrengen Bande 

Sind nun gelbft; du bift ben Deinen wieder, 

Du Heilige, geſchenkt. Bon dir beriihrt 

War id) geheilt; in deinen Armen fafte 

Das bel mid mit allen feinen Klauen 

Zum legtenmal, und ſchüttelte das Mark 

Entfeplid) mir gufammen; dann entfloh’s 

Wie eine Sdhlange gu der Höhle. Neu 

Genieh’ id) nun durch did) das weite Lidt 

Des Tages. Schön und herrlich zeigt fic) mir 
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Der Göttin Rat. Gleidh einem heil’gen Bilde, 
Daran der Stadt unwandelbar Gefdid 

Durd ein gehetmes Götterwort gebannt ift, 
Nahm fie dich weg, die Schützerin des Haufes, 
Bewahrte did in einer heil’gen Stille 

Bum Segen deines Bruders und der Deinen. 
Da alle Rettung auf der weiten Erde 
Verloren ſchien, giebft du uns alles wieder. 
Lap deine Seele ſich gum Frieden tvenden, 

O Konig! Hindre nidt, dak fie die Weihe 
Des vaterliden Haufes nun vollbringe, 

Mid der entfiihnten Halle wiedergebe, 

Mir auf das Haupt die alte Rrone dritde! 
Vergilt ben Segen, ben fie dir gebracht, 

Und laf des nähern Rechtes mid) geniepen! 
Getwalt und Lift, der Manner höchſter Ruhm, 
Wird durch die Wahrheit diefer hohen Seele 
Befhamt, und reines findlides Vertrauen 

Zu einem edeln Manne wird belohnt. 


Ipbigenie 
Denk’ an dein Wort, und laf durch dieſe Rede 
Aus einem graden treuen Munde did 
Bewegen! Steh und an! Du haft nidt oft 
Bu folder edeln That Gelegenbeit. 
Berfagen fannft du's nidt; gewähr' e8 bald! 
Thoas 
So gebt! 
Iphigenie 
Nicht ſo, mein König! Ohne Segen, 
In Widerwillen, ſcheid' ich nicht von dir. 
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Verbann’ uns nidjt! Gin freundlid) Gaftredht walte 
Bon dir ju uns: fo find wir nidt auf ewig 
ass G@etrennt und abgefdieden. Wert und teuer, 
Wie mir mein Vater war, fo bift du’s mir, 
Und diefer Cindrud bleibt in meiner Seele. 
Bringt der Geringfte deines Volkes je 
Den Ton der Stimme mir ins Obr zurück, 
2160 Den id) an eud) gewobhnt zu hören bin, 
Und feh’ id) an dem Ärmſten eure Tract, 
Cmpfangen will ich ibn wie einen Gott, 
Ich will thm felbft ein Lager gubereiten, 
Auf einen Stubl ibn an das Feuer laden, 
2165 Uud nur nad) dir und deinem Sdhidfal fragen. 
O geben bir die Götter deiner Thaten 
Und deiner Milde wohlverdienten ohn! 
Leb’ wohl! O wende did gu uns und gieb 
Gin holdes Wort des Abſchieds mir zurück! 
2170 Dann fdwellt der Wind die Segel fanfter an, 
Und Thranen fliepen lindernder bom Auge 
Des Sdeidenden. Leb’ wohl! und reiche mir 
Zum Pfand der alten Freundſchaft deine Redte. 


Thoas 
Lebt wohl! 
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NOTES. 


The drama conforms to the classical style in the elevated character of 
its language, and by observing the three unities of Aime, place and 
action. It begins and ends on the same day, the scene does not 
change, and the action is limited to the steps which lead to the return 
of the heroine to Greece. 

The time is undetermined, but we must place it at least as far back as 
the ninth century, BC. The place is the sacred grove in front of the 
temple of Diana, on a spur of the Chersonese mountain where it 
descends into the sea. 

As to the language it is throughout poetical and of almost uniform 
elevation. There are a number of words not used in prose, and there 
are others, found also in prose, which have an unusual significance, 
To these attention is called in the notes. 

The references to the Introduction should be carefully consulted, and 
the whole Introduction should be read and studied attentively before 
the book is laid aside. ; 

The descent of the heroine, and of her relatives, can be readily traced 
by the table on the opposite page. 


ACT J. SCENE I. 


Page 3.— lines 1-54. In these fifty-four lines there is not only a 
vivid portrayal of the personality of Iphigenie, but also an exposition of 
the situation upon which the unfolding of the drama is based. The life 
which she leads on the foreign shore is another death to her. Her 
desire is directed to a return to Greece. 

1. 2. heil’gen, sacred. This adjective is applied with great regularity 
to persons and objects dedicated or consecrated to the service of the 
goddess. Cf. I. 34, note. 

ll. 1-6, Construe: Ich trete in eure Schatten mie ich in das 
Heiligtnm der Göttin trete, ie. mit ſchauderndem Gefühl, with o 
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feeling of awe. — heraus, out from, i.e. the temple. She is outside 
when she says these words, not in the act of coming out. 

1. 6. The expletive es preceding the finite verb allows this verb to 
stand at the beginning of the sentence. Mein Geift is the subject. 

1.8. Gin hoher Wille, i.e. the will of a higher power (Diana). 

l. x1. lange Cage, rough long days. Note that Tage lang means 
“for days.” Cf. 1. 68. 

1. 14. heritber, cf. with beraus in 1.1. The hollow sounds come 

' over from Greece to her. 

1. 16. Ihm zehrt... Gram, grief devours every happiness before 
it is enjoyed. A remote similarity may be noticed in this simile to the 
receding water and fruit which Tantalus tried to reach. The personifi- 
cation of Gram by means of the definite article should be noticed. 
The prose version has: ihn [aft ber Gram des ſchönſten Glückes nicht 
gentefen. 

ll. 18-19. Ihm fhwdrmen... Hallen. ſchwärmen, lit., to swarm. 
—abwirts, here, “away from the direct road.” Translate: Hts thoughts 
forever throng away toward the halls of his father. Max Hoeferer con- 
nects the words with the Greek xardyeo@at, to ride downward or home- 
ward, lit., off-ward. The idea is clear enough, if we remember that 
ab is “off,” hence “off the straight line.” 

1. ax. Witgeborne, brothers and sisters, Greek: ovyyovo, Latin: 
cognatt, Such words are accurately and easily rendered into equivalent 
German. — feft und fefter, more and more firmly. This abbreviation 
of the first comparative is characteristic of Goethe. Cf. 1. 1691, bang 
und banger. See Lehmann, Goethe’s Sprache, § 117. 

1. 23. Ich rechte... nicht; redyten is to argue as before a judge. 
Translate, / wage no controversy with the gods. 

1. 24. der Frauen is here the old genitive singular in en, 

Page 4. —line 30. Sdjon, even; but this word does not exactly 
give the sense of fdjon, The passage means: a woman may well be 
satisfied if she has the duty and consolation of obeying a husband. 

1. 31. gar in this line has the force of the English, 4 cap the climax. 
Translate: t/, fo add to her misery, or, if, to make her misery complete. 
Cf. Paul’s Wérterbuch. @ar is here nearly the same as vollendé. 

The condition of woman in Greece was inferior. A similar sentiment 
is expressed by Sophocles : 
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“ — Yea oftentimes 
So look I upon all our womankind 
That we are nothing — — 
— When we come to marriageable years, 
Then we are purchased and bartered far away.” 
Soph., Frag.,\. 517, Plumptre's Translation. 

Similarly Euripides says: 

“‘xpn yap yuvaixa, nav xax@ dop récel, 
orépyety —” Axndr., 1. 213, etc. 

“For it behooves a woman, even if she be bestowed on a bad hus- 
band, to be content” etc. 

1. 34. ernften, heil'gen ... These words, as the heil’gen in 1. 2, are 
in keeping with the solemn character of the drama. Their use is quite 
in the Greek style and thus tends to heighten the impression. Translate: 
in stern and solemn, etc. — stern, because Iphigenie is a slave — solemn, 
because she is a priestess. 

1. 36. Gottin, ie. Diana. 

1. 41. ice. Agamemnon’s, He was king of Mycenz and the leader of 
the Greeks against Troy. He is called below, hohen, exalted, and gotter- 
gleidhen, god-44e. This latter term corresponds to the Greek lodéeoc, 
applied to kings and heroes. 

1. 42. This line refers to the miraculous escape of Iphigenia in Aulis. 
See Introd., p. xi. 

1. 44. den du... ängſtigteſt, whom you filled with anguish, by de- 
manding his daughter (for the sacrifice). 

Ib 7; eh 

1. 47. umgewandten, lit. subverted; translate overthrown. 

1. 49. The Wenn of 1. 45 goes with this line causing the verb to 
stand last. — Eleftren, accusative of Eleftra, The accusative in en of 
German feminine names was quite common, but not absolutely required. 
den Sohn, i.e. Orestes. 

1. 50. ... die ſchönen Schätze ... These words stand here in appo- 
sition- with the persons named; the comma shows this. But the 
original prose version and the other two versions have not this comma, 
Weread: ,Qaft du meine Gefchwifter, Eleltren und Oreften, den 
Knaben, und unfre Mutter, — ibm gu Haufe den ſchöuen Schatz bee 
wahrt, fo,” etc. Watzoldt, Morsch and others therefore maintain that 
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by: Schãtze are meant the treasures which Agamemnon had left in his 
palace. This view is apparently confirmed by the similar passage in 
the Agamemnon of Aéschylus. 
‘¢ ywaixa mori & by dopo ebpor poddv 
olavrep obv FAetre, duparwy xiva 
tobam exeivy, todeuiav roi¢g dvagpocty, 
kal. TdAA’ dpotay mavra, onuavrnpiov. 
otddy diagelpacay tv unxet xpovov.” 
Esch., Agam., \\. 589-593. 
“__ May he find a faithful wife at home, 
Such as he left her, noble watchdog still 
For him, and hostile to his enemies ; 
— — And like in all things else, who has not broken 
One seal of his in all this length of time.” 


It was the custom that the husband, on leaving his home for war 
should seal up his treasures and thus entrust them to the care of his wife. 
Compare also Euripides’ Orestes, |. 1108. 


ACT IL. SCENE 2. 


Page 5. — line 54. bent, older and poetical form for bietet. Cf. 
he bids you welcome. 

1. 59. ... fommt... naht, the king (being near) is coming, while 
the army (being at a distance) is advancing. 

1. 61. willfommnem Opfer. Iphigenie speaks of a sacrifice that 
shall be welcome, acceptable, The king knows that, in her belief, this 
would exclude human sacrifice. 

Page 6. — line 76. The preposition ju is used with verbs signifying 
to transform, appoint, elect and the like. Cf. Er tft zum Prdfidenten 
erwählt, He has been elected president. 

1. 81. Before Die neuen Schdglinge repeat the conjunction ba 

= alé) of 1. 79. 

1. 84. This foreign, or alien curse was the ill-will of Athena (Minerva) 
and Hera (Juno), toward Paris and Helen, the favorites of Aphrodite 
(Venus). : 

1. 86. Sie war dahin, /# was gone, ie. Srende, Gedethn, of 1. 87. 
Das Gedeihn is literally, thrifty growth. Translate: The delight, the 


glad unfolding of my earliest years. Miss Swanwick translates: “The 
simple gladness of life’s early dawn.” 
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1. 88. Selbft, even, when. 

Il. 89-90. friſche Luſt des Sebens, fresh joy of existence. 

Page 7. —line 98. Dor fo viel Jahren, cf. with 1 7, So mandes 
Sabr. It is part of the poetic fiction that the heroine is young, and that 
her language is Greek, even among a foreign race. So Helen of Troy 
is always represented as young. 

ll. 99-100. Kam Choas ... begeanen .. Thoas met thee... Ram 
with the infinitive of a neuter verb, as here, is probably a Gallicism, or 
the poet may have used this form on purpose to convey the idea of fam 
dir entgegen, came to meet you. 

1. 104. Stufen, the steps of the altar. 

1. 106. fret atmen... allein, Freely to breathe is mot all of life. 
Miss Swanwick translates: “Freely to breathe alone is not to live.”” — 
macht = madt aus, comstituces. Ullein belongs to frei atmen, but 
stands at the end for the rhythm. 

1. 108. Gleich einem... Grab. Goethe may have had in mind 
the adventure related in the Æneid III, 24-68, at the grave of Polydo- 
rus, son of Priamus, who was slain by the King of Thrace, and whose 
spirit found no rest in the grave unti] Æneas had performed the funeral 
rites. Buchheim has the note: ‘The simile is derived from the belief 
of the Greeks that the spirits of wicked persons were obliged to hover 
restlessly round their own graves,’’ but he gives no authority for this view. 
The Greeks attached great importance to the funeral rites, of which the 
covering of the corpse with earth was the most essential. Cf. Antigone 
(of Sophocles), ll. 80-81, and 245-257. It is very probable, however, 
that the poet was influenced by a medizval belief according to which 
troubled souls lingered around their graves. ° 

1. 111. P. V. Lage, die man unnütz durchſchleicht. 

1. 112. granen, gray, dreary, because of the absence of the sun, 
awful, dread. 7 

1. 113. Ufer Sethes, He shore of Lethe, the river of forgetfulness 
(from A767, forgetfulness) in the infernal regions. Cf. also 1. 1258. 

1. 114. Die Trauerſchar der Ubgefchiedenen feiert, the mourning 
host of departed spirits spends. Feiern has two meanings: (1) to cele- 
brate; (2) to be idle, abstain from work. The useless passing of time 
in the lower world appeared to the Greeks an added torment. 

"1, 116. This line reads in P. V. (A) Meift ift das des Weibes 
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Schickſal und vor allen meines; B has ber Wetber and C eines 
Weibes. 

1. 118. fo fehr ich ; fo is here “however” or, muchas/... 

1. 120 ff. Arcas enumerates here the blessings of the nobly useful life 
of Iphigenia, charging her with injustice toward herself. 

Page 8.—line 132. ...eilt er... voraus? The goddess of 
victory was represented as having wings and bearing a palm or wreath. 

Il. 138-143. Miss Swanwick translates these lines: 

“_ Call thyself useless! Thou — 
When from thy being o’er a thousand hearts 
A healing balsam flows? when to a race, 
To whom a god consigned thee, thou dost prove 
A fountain of perpetual happiness?” 

1. 14a. Cf, Il. 122-124, 

1. 144. Das wenige... Translate, what little we have done, etc. 
Goethe wrote, P. V., Das wenige wird leit hinweg gefdlungen, wenn 
man wie diel nod) überbleibt empfinbdet. 

1. 148. zu ftolz nicht achtet, proudly depreciates. Arcas blames 
false modesty. It is as bad to attribute too much value to one’s actions 
as it is to undervalue them. 

Page 9. — line 149. falfcken, spurious. — hebt, for erhebt, exfols. 

1. 154. du Gngfteft, forthe regulardngftigft. The former conveys more 
positively the idea of Wugft, great fear. You increase my fear. Cf. L 44. 

1. 158. ... der Seinen, i.e. of his men, followers, etc. 

1, 161. Solger, instead of Nadfolger, successor. 

1. 164. ſetzt . .. Vorzug, lit., places no preference; translate seés 
no value on, 

ll. 167-68. von Weitem... lenken, airect from far, by slow degrees 
and skilfully, a conversation to a definite goal. 

Page 10.— line 174. Es ift die fkredflichfte ... The wooing of 
the king, if successful, would deprive her of the hope of return to 
Greece, hence “it is the most terrible threat.” 

1,176. ... löſt = befrett, /rees. 

1. 180, Und ob... gleich = obgleidh, although. 

1, 18x. Und fühlt es tief, etc. P. V. has „hoch“ for tief: D adds 
nit fetner grofen Seele.“ This constitutes an important addition to the 
original, 
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1. 183. Verdruß und Unmut. Berdruß is vexation; Unmut, dis- 
pleasure akin to anger. Translate: Does he entertain feelings of 
displeasure and anger? The P. V. has ,unmutbig” in place of both 
nouns. 

ll. 184-87. Zwar fhweigt er auc von dir. The king is habitually 
taciturn, hence only hingemorfne Worte, casua/ words, have revealed 
his intention to Arcas. 

Page 11. —line 190. Supply und daß before dn. 

ll. 193-194. ... dem Derehrung... den Bufen bandiget. The 
dative is occasionally used in German, though in prose deffen Bufen 
Berehrung ... banbdigt would be the more regular form. Translate: 
... whose heart (i.e. passionate desire) ts restrained by the feeling of 
reverence... (Cf. 1. 18 where the same form occurs. 

1. 198. Dianen, die entſchloſſ'ne Göttin, Ae resolute goddess. As 
the goddess of the chase she is “resolute.” She showed this quality 
when she resented the conduct of Agamemnon at Aulis. Cf. 1. 42. 
She is a virgin, hence willing to protect a virgin, and a goddess, hence 
bound to protect her priestess. 

1, 201. Ein gemaltfam nenes Blut (for gewaltſames), etc. gee 
waltfam is here passionate, and neues, youts/ul. No youthful passion 
impels, etc. The P. V. has: „Solch raſche Siinglingsthat herrſcht nidt 
in Thoas Blut.” Cf. mit Gewalt, in 1. 196; gewaltſam seems to re- 
peat the thought there expressed. 

1. 204. ... harten Schluß, stern decree, ie. the renewal of the old 
custom to sacrifice strangers. — andern... Schluß, 2 different stern 
resolution, to wit: the renewal of human sacrifices. 

1, 212. The zu after beifjen is found frequently in Goethe. 

Page 12.—line ar7. ...gutes Wort, supply ein; w give a 
kindly word, 


ACT I. SCENE 3. 


1. 223. Fülle, for Erfiillung, juliliment. However, §illle may have 
its literal meaning here, i.e. “ abundance” (of the objects of your every 
pious wish), by metonymy. 

Il, 224-25. Daf, der du... The du of l. 225 would, in prose, stand 
directly after daß in |. 224. Its position here is made necessary by the 
meter, 
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1. 226. Sufrieden... rühmte ... 7 should be content, if my people 
would speak well of me (but they do not; cf. ll. 239-43). This line is 
not in the P. V. 

11. 248-30. “He is the happiest man, be he a king or a man of low 
degree, for whom well-being is prepared at home.’’ Miss Swanwick 
translates: ... “who has a happy home,” which does not quite reproduce 
the subtle and poetic form of the original. Sophocles says: 


“Tic doixog tv Bpotoicow GABicbn roré, 
yuvacnds obAne xwpic, dyxwbelc xAudg;” 
Soph., Frag., |. 679 (Dindorf). 
(Literally: What house was ever prosperous without a good wife, al- 
though filled with wealth.) 
“ What house has ever gained prosperity, 


How swol’n soe’er with pride, without the grace 


Of woman’s nobler nature.” 
Plumptre’s Trassl. 


In the Orestes of Euripides it is said: 


“Taduoe Sécou pev ed xabectaotv Bporav, 
pcKapws alov.“ 
Orestes, Il, 602-3. 


“Those mortals who are blessed in wedlock have a happy life.” 


1. 231. Du nahmeft teil... You sympathized... This line is not 
in the P. V. This reference to their former relation furnishes an addi- 
tional ground for the exceptional influence exercised by Iphigenia. 
The e in the termination of nahmeft is required by the rhythm; it is 
frequently used in stately language, sermons, epic poetry and the like, 
but is not otherwise employed. Cf. binbiget in L 194. 

Page 13.— line 237. The position of the verb depends on the 
conjunction da, in line 236.— gerochen, avenged, a relic of the former 
strong conjugation preserved only in the participle in poetic use. 

1. a441. Unmut, cf. 1. 183. The P. V. has here: „denn wo nidt 
Hoffnung tft, da bleibt tein Leben und fein Zutraun. 

1. 242. ... finnt...is absorbed in thought. Ginnen is fo muse, 
fo meditate ; it is connected with the imagination rather than with the 
reasoning faculty, and thus differs from denten. 

1. 256. letzten, that is, in rank; the lowest member of society. 
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ll. 258-59. das Geſetz gebietet’s ... Tot. What does it com- 
mand? The P. V. makes the answer plainer: „Wir find hier weder 
gaftfret noch glimpflich (gentle) gegen die Frembden, das Geſetz verbte- 
tet’8 und bie Mot. The Greeks were merciless pirates, hence the cruel 
laws by which the Tauri (and other nations) tried to protect themselves. 
In L 260, however, Thoas recognizes “he sacred rite of hospitality. 

Page 14.—line 269. ... fafjte, would seize, imperfect subjunctive. 

1. 275. ... zugedacht, lit., intended, translate: granted. 

1. 276. Dem Elend zu, into exile, that is, the misery of banishment. 
The folk songs frequently retain this use of Elend in its primitive sense. 
lend, O.H.G.: éuilent, is, literally, another or foreign land, It sug- 
gested the idea of wretchedness, as of a fugitive who is dependent on 
strangers in a strange land: the misery of an exile. 

1. 280. Und mas... gedenfen, the aud) of the preceding line is in 
force in this also, hence: Whatever they may intend... 

1. 284. Ich möchte ... fein, it might be difficult to persuade me. 

1. 286. P. V., Der Gegen fommt um deine Wobhlthat nidt um 
meinetwegen. 

Page 15. — line 287. ... Derruchten, to “ reprobates.” 

ll. 291-92. Note the respect of Thoas for the will of the goddess. 

1. 293. hoffen is followed in prose by auf. The omission is poetical. 
The genitive was used formerly with hoffen. Pronouns and occasionally 
nouns, are placed in the accusative after it. Note the distinct promise 
of the king. 

1. 306. Ich bin aus Tantalus’ Geſchlecht. The additional genitive 
ending in 8 or es is omitted for euphony. Cf. Introd., pp. vii and xviii. 

1. 307. Iphigenia, in claiming descent from one who was once a favor- 
ite of the gods, pronounces ein grofes Wort. She does this ca/mly, 
as though she failed to appreciate fully its import. Hence the question 
of Thoas which calls forth the answer of Iphigenia in which all is stated 
that is necessary to explain the past history of her race. But her version 
differs from the commonly received as she says: „Unedel war er nidjt 
und fein Berrater,” instead of calling him “treacherous and presump- 
tuous.” See l. 319. 

1. 309. Hochbegnadigten, Aighly favored (by the gods). Gnade 
comes from a higher power, Gunſt may exist between equals. @nabe 
is often grace; Gunſt is always only favor. 
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ll. 31-13. alterfahrnen ... Gefprdden, conversations containing 
the wisdom of an experienced man, and rich in meaning and significance. 
The compounds are quite in the Greek style. — vielen Sinn vers 
tniipfenden is a very suggestive expression indicating a combination of 
wit and philosophy. Miss Swanwick translates: “experienced words 
with wisdom fraught.” 

Page 16. — line 318. ſchwindeln, generally impersonal, grow dizzy. 

1. 320. Euripides makes his Electra say: 


“Oc pay Agyovowy, Ste Geoig GvOpwrog ov 
Kowvie tparétnc atiop’ Eur toov, 
GxéAacrov boxe yAdooav, ulcxioryy vocov.” 
Orest., ll. 8-10. 

“ As they say indeed, because, although being a man, yet having the 
honor of a table in common with the gods upon equal terms, he possessed 
an ungovernable tongue, a most disgraceful malady.” — 

Buckley's Translation. 


According to some he betrayed the secrets of the gods, that is, he 
did not contro} his tongue. 

1. 321. Donnrers (for Donnerers), Fupiter tonnans. The by-name 
takes us back to Homer. Cf.the Greek forms: toiBpepérne, épiydourroc, 
(loud-thundering) found in Homer as epithets of Zeus. 

Il. 320-25. In Dichtung und Wahrheit Goethe speaks of his interest, 
during his earlier years, “in Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, those more 
audacious members of the race who did not find favor with the new 
gods.” He says: “They probably failed to propitiate the gods by a 
sufficiently humble behavior, and, by their pride as guests, drew upon 
themselves the anger of their hosts.” ( Weimar ed.: Bd, 28, p. 314.) 
— Cartarns, the lowest part of the lower world. 

1. 326. ... Raf. The hatred of the gods constitutes, in our drama, 
the curse that rests on Tantalus and his descendants. In the Electra of 
Sophocles we are told: “For since Myrtilus sank to rest between the 
waves, when a fatal and a cruel hand hurled him to destruction out of 
the golden car, this house was never free from misery and violence.” 
Myrtilus was the son of Mercury. See Introd. p. xxx, and note to 
L 336. 

1, 328. der Citanen, here perhaps 7itanic. Tantalus did not be- 
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long to the race of the Titans who had fought the new dynasty of 
the gods. Goethe groups them with the Titans only because, as already 
stated, he looked upon them as having also incurred the enmity of these 
new gods. Cf. note, ll. 320-25. 

1. 332. Rat... Geduld. Deliberation, moderation, wisdom, pa- 
tience, virtues highly prized by the Greeks, were wanting in these 
descendants, because ‘a god had welded a brazen band about their 
brows,” thus limiting their understanding. The idea is clear, but the 
words have been singularly misunderstood. A recent editor, Rhoades, 
says: “The figure is conceived in the classical spirit and recalls the lines 


of Horace: 
“Tlli robur et aes triplex 
Circa pectus erat — 


tn which the thought seems to be of rashness and daring hardi 

The Latin poet uses this figure to express his wonder at the daring and 
fearless energy of the navigator. They were girded with strength, — a 
totally different conception from that in the line before us. The differ- 
ence between fectus and brow is, of course, the difference between 
the organ of feeling and fear, and the organ of intellect. In lL. 1810 
Iphigenia says to the king: “If your heart is steeled to a cruel deter- 
mination.” And Arcas addresses Iphigenia, “ As with iron bonds your 
soul remains forged (= held fast) in the depths of your bosom.” 

1. 336. Pelops, “the man of the powerful will,” grandfather of 
Agamemnon. He had bribed Myrtilus, the charioteer of King Oeno- 
maus, to help him win the race which gave Hippodamia, the king’s 
daughter, to him as a wife. The king met his death in the race and 
Pelops reigned after him, but instead of rewarding his agent he flung 
him into the sea. Myrtilus, dying, cursed him and his race. This is the 
curse from which, according to Euripides, etc., his descendants suffer. 
Cf. U. 320-325. i 

The story is told by Hyginus, Fad/e 84, and the motive is mentioned 
in the Eictra of Euripides. 

Page 17. — line 339- Oenomaus Erzeugte, the pees of 
Oenomaus, This latter is a four-syllabled word, each vowel belonging 
to a distinct syllable, with the accent on the second. 

1. 342. His name was Chrysippus, which occurs in the P. V. (A, B, C). 
It is found in Hyginus, 
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1. 348. Her suicide is mentioned by Hyginus, Fad/e 85. 

ll. 351-59. The passage illustrates the law of heredity. Man is not 
the result of a single generation, but the product of an evolution going 
on for a long period. Hence, he is happy who, rejoicing in silence, sees 
himself as the last link of a beautiful chain of ancestors. — Erft eine 
Reihe, etc. The erft, more exactly mof until, may here be rendered by 
only, but the sense is: “A long line of ancestors, either good or ill, 
must precede, before that is produced which becomes the terror or the 
joy of the world.” 

ll. 359-82. The story here told agrees with what Euripides relates to 
usin his Orestes (Il. 11~16), but contains details which are found in the 
Roman Book of Fables by Hyginus. It is from this source that Goethe 
has the name of Chrysippus, also of Pleisthenes, the son of Atreus, whom 
Thyestes abducted and subsequently sent to kill Atreus, his own father. 
(Hyginus, Fables, 86 and 97.) C. Julius Hyginus was a freedman of 
the Emperor Augustus. He collected a large number of Greek and 
other legends which he published. He is also the author of a treatise 
on Astronomy. 

Page 18. — lines 383-85. The emotion of Thyestes is a feature of 
the tragedy Thyestes by Seneca. Cf. ll. 486 and 513 of this 7hyestes 
with I. 1000, etc. After the horrible banquet, the wretched father 
exclaims : — 

“ Quis hic tumultus viscera exagitat mea? 
Quid tremuit intus? Sentio impatiens onus, 
Meumque gemitu non meo pectus gemit.” 
Thyestes: Act V,\. 1000, ete, 

Il. 390-91. So wendet... Gleife. This is told by Hyginus (Fad, 
Lib. cap: 88) “ Ob td scelus etiam sol currum avertil.” Euripides also 
mentions it in his /phigenta in Tauris, ll. 192, etc. 

“ divevotoaic lmmotow 
wrovoic: dAAdfac d’ 8f &dpac 
lepdy * * duu’ abyde 
Ct. (pk. Tawr., ll. 736, etc., ed. Nauck. 
“From what atrocious deeds 
Starts the sun back, his sacred eye 
Of brightness, loathing, turned aside?” 
R. Potter's Translation, ll. 224, etc. 
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This miracle is also referred to, but in a sceptical spirit in the Electra 
of the same author, |. 763, etc. 

Page 19. — line 398. ... durch weld) ein Wunder, by what a 
miracle, The king reasons thus: ‘If a curse rests on the entire race, 
how can such an admirable being as Iphigenia belong to it?’ That 
Iphigenia answers his question by referring to her father as ‘the model 
of a perfect man,’ shows the king’s question to be only the more per- 
tinent. The hatred of the Olympian gods has produced a race of 
colossal men swayed by passion, and void of reason (IL. 328-335). But 
neither Iphigenia, nor her father, nor Orestes resemble these. (See 
Introd. p. xxxi) The curse, therefore, is simply a traditional element 
in which the characters believe, — which dwells in their thoughts, but 
does not affect their destiny (cf. Il. 714-717), or, if a mere sentiment 
(hatred), it may have weakened in the course of time, and may become 
extinct at any moment. Cf.1. 1699, note, and text of P. V. there quoted. 

1. 402. ... erften Seit, carly youth. 

1. 404. den Erftling, Ae first fruit (cf. firstling). 

ll. 406-09. As to the ,,e8“ before war, and before mangelte, cf. 1. 
6, also 1. 397. 

1.412. ... ficbern.. . secure, in the sense that they felt themselves 
secure. 

- 1.416. Crojens, instead of Trojas. The German ending ens with 
foreign words like this is unusual now. Goethe used it frequently. Cf. 
1. 49, Eleftren : similarly Europens for Europas occurs. 

1. 419. Unis, in Boeotia on the channel of the Ægean sea which 
separates Boeotia from the island of Eubcea, whence the Grecian host 
started for the Trojan war. (Cf. Jad, Book 1.) 

1. 421. see Introd., p. viii. 

1. 423. Kalckas, the name of the soothsayer (priest) of the Greeks. 
He is introduced in Homer (/4ad, Book I), but no mention is made of 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia or of any daughter of Agamemnon of this name. 

Page 20. —line 425. Sie riffen, Aey dragged (snatched). 

1. 426. ... diefes Haupt, a more poetical term than dieſen Ropf, 
which could not possibly be used here. 

1. 428. The story is told by Hyginus, Fad/e, 98-120, also by Ovid, 
Metamorphoses, 12. 27. 

1. 431. Enfel, for Envelin, here, granddaughter. 


110 IPHIGENIE. ll. 432—460. 


1. 432. Der Göttin Cigentum, He property of the goddess. Note the 
climax. The king is reminded that she is no longer free, but belongs 
to Diana, and hence cannot be his. 

1. 442. Schein, appearance, as opposed to reality. In P. V. den 
fie burd) ben Schein nur ftrafen wollte. 

ll. 445-46. Und ich... hatte... gefeffelt? This subjunctive is 
very expressive. Iphigenia says in substance: ‘* Here is perhaps a 
chance for my return home, but what if I should be prevented from 
availing myself of it, because by disregarding the will of the goddess (nicht 
adjtend) I should chain myself here by accepting your offer?” It is 
the subjunctive in questions implying doubt, dissent. The P. V. here, 
L. 445, inde auf ihre Wege nicht adtend, not Aceding meantime her 
ways, or i.e. her possible plan. 

1. 447. Cin Setchen bat ich, for Um ein Zeichen. Omissions of the 
preposition after a verb occur repeatedly inthis poem. Witten governed 
originally the accusative of the person and the genitive of the thing. 
The latter is now replaced by um and the accusative. The accusative 
of the thing, usually a pronominal object, occurs, and occasionally a 
noun is used, especially in the Bible and in poetry, as the direct object 
of the verb. 

Page 21. — line 450. verfagen, # say nay, to deny or refuse. 
These two lines (450-51) have passed into almost proverbial usage 
The prose version has: Man ſpricht vergebens viel, wenn man derfagen 
will. 

1. 454. Und ſagſt dn... ſeibſt, translate: And does not your own 
heart tell you... 

Il. 457-58. Die Crauer ... lifpelt, the voice of mourning whispers. 
The article in the German represents the noun as an individual, Im- 
personations of this kind are of the essence of poetry, and are probably 
much more readily produced in German than in English. Cf. Milton’s 
“ Laughter holding both Ais sides.” The verb [ifpelt, similar to ffliiftert, 
is of beautiful suggestiveness; flitftert would be far from producing the 
same effect. {liiftern may apply to anything, lifpeln only to something 
delicate or sweet, breathes gently. 

1. 460. This was not a Greek custom on the birth of a child, but 
wreaths were, of course, used on other festive occasions The ex- 
pression is figurative. 


NOTES. ACT I, SCENE 3. 111 


1. 461. ©, ſendeteſt du, Ok, tf you would send, a conditional sen- 
tence suggesting a wish, but with the conclusion in the following line, 
thou wouldest give. 

1. 464. guten Rats, instead of gute’ Rats, as was formerly required. 
Goethe’s use of the strong or weak form of the adjective varied. With 
Mut he always retained the strong form. The P. V. has the same form. 
The two genitives in @ are less agreeable to the ear, and this may be 
the reason that Goethe finally used the other form almost exclusively. 

1. 467. Dahin oder dorthin. The difference between ba and bort 
is in this, that the latter is stronger and more specific. — Translate: this 
way or that way. 

1. 468. Wenn thnen... brennt. There is no literal antecedent for 
ihnen, but the meaning is clear. Translate: When a passion rises in 
their heart. 

1. 469. halt vom... Band. No sacred He will keep them from... 
Thoas may be supposed to speak with special reference to Helen, wife 
of Menelaus, who deserted her husband and thus occasioned the Trojan 
war. 
1. 472. ... die raſche Glut, the quick emotion, or ardor. 

1. 474. Der Uberredung goldne Sunge los. The P. V. reads: 
mit taufend goldnen Zungen die überredung auf fte 08. The adjective 
golden is often used by Goethe in the general sense of something very 
excellent. Cf. the Greek xpbceoc, golben, which has the same general 
use with the poets of Greece, 

Page 22. — lines 479-80. Dod) follt ich's ... ging? In prose 
this would be: Doch hatte ich dies auch erwarten follen. Bret J ought 
to have expected tt, too, Did I not know that J was going to deal with 
awoman? The infinitive handeln without ju after ging is unusual but 
is quite classical. 

1. 483. In the P. V. this line is, Daf was bu an mir tabdelft, find alle 
unfere Waffen. 

1. 489. Dringft du in mich, you urge on me... 

1.496. ... fiberbranft, lit. outroars, translate: drowns... cf. Ul. 
13-14, der Stiirme, in P. V. ber Sturm ber Leidenſchaft. 

Page 23.—line 497. ... wohl, = / suppose, expressing irony. 

1. 500. Un Jovis Ciſch. Note the growing bitterness of the king. 
The refers, of course, to her ancestor, Tantalus. 


112 IPHIGENIE. Il. 501—538. 


Il. 501-02. So biif’ ich, Thus I atone for = Thus you make me 
suffer. P. V. Ich trage nun die Sdhuld des Vertrauens gu dir. 

1. 503. Ich bin ein Menſch. / am human, hence, liable to give 
way to anger. 

1. 510. ift, Aas deen. The present tense is required when the state- 
ment includes the moment when it is made. Cf. Sch lenne ihn (fon) 
fiinf Sabre, 7 Aave known him these five years. 

1. 511. In the P. V. bisher occurs after mid. 

1. 516. Die Sinnen, for die Ginne, He senses. The form Ginnen 
occurs frequently since the 17th and 18th centuries, especially when 
the plural sense is not prominent. 

Page 24. — lines 524-25. erdichtet .. . Ae imputes to (bya fiction). 

1. 536. Ihr erftes, Her original... (or primitive). 

1. 537. Du weißt den Dienft, ie. you know your office, that is, 
what it requires you to do. Cf. „Du fennft den Dienft,“ “You are 
acquainted with it.“ The accusative of a noun with wiffen is unusual 
except in certain fixed expressions as Rat wiffen, Anew what to do. 


ACT I. SCENE 4. 


1. 538. Du haft Wolfen... Cp. L 428 etc. The version that a 
cloud enveloped Iphigenia when she was removed from the altar in 
Aulis is found in Ovid, who says: “Around Iphigenia a dense vapor 
spreads and removes her from the deadly steel.” Ovid. Afefamor- 
phoses, 12, 27. 

The lines of this hymn to the goddess consist of four feet, trochees 
and dactyls, one line (551) containing only dactyls. The cesura occurs 
usually after the second foot, but is far from uniform, and is often 
wanting (as in l. 542). The mixture of dactyls and trochees gives 


variety to the rhythm. - 
The meter of the first six lines is as follows. 
L383 —-V | -v | -Vvv|—ve 
L399 -V JV Vv |u| —u 
L541 —-v | —vY J — vv |— 
l.5422 ⸗ — vy | —v J — vv 


1543 —-V~ |—Vevj[—Vevi|—-v 


NOTES. ACT I, SCENE 4. 113 


In lines 551, 552, 554, 557 a heightened effect is produced by an 
increase of dactyls. 

The general effect is very similar to the chorus in the Greek tragedy, 
and the entire hymn is well worth careful study in respect to the meter 
as well as to the poetry of the words, 

1. 540. ... dem ehrnen Geſchick ... The adjective ehrnen, brazen, 
is in the Greek style, and corresponds to “inexorable.” Critics have 
discussed the question whether Goethe wished to represent “ inexorable 
fate” as subject to the gods, instead of following the Greek view which 
makes fate the mistress even of the gods: Aéschylus speaks of three 
Fates and makes them identical with the Furies, In his Prometheus 
Bound the chorus asks: — 

“Tig obv dvaynnc totiv olaxoorpdpor;” 
Prometheus answers : 
“Molpa: rpivopgo pvquovés 1’ ’Epivtec.” 
“Who guides the helm, then, of Necessity?” 
Prometheus : “Fates triple formed, Erinyes unforgetting.” 
Aisch.: Prometheus Bound. Plumptre's Translation. 

This view was too well known to Goethe for him to overlook it. 
The most natural explanation is, probably, that we have here a form of 
poetic exaggeration. Iphigenia, at the time, believed that she was ab- 
solutely doomed by fate. She was rescued, hence, “borne from the 
arms of inexorable fate.” Such poetic uses are not rare. Cf., for 
instance, das Unmõgliche, in]. 1510. “I held in my arms the impossi- 
ble,” ie. that which I never believed to be possible. 

Page 25. — line 547. Wie dein List. Artemis (Diana) was the 
goddess of the moon, as Apollo was of the sun. Euripides makes his 
Iphigenia say to Artemis, “As you love your brother, so I love mine.” 

1. 549. ©, enthalte, O Acep from. In this sense enthalten is no 
longer used in prose. Cf. fid) einer Gache enthalten, to abstain from. 

1. 552. ...unwilligen. This word has acquired the meaning of 
“indignant” rather than of “unwilling,” but in this passage it has its 
ancient meaning, “involuntary.” Goethe often drops the ending of the 
first adjective when he uses two, thus making of the former apparently an 
adverb. Cf. 874, 885. Both should be construed as adjectives. 


114 IPHIGENIE. 11, 554—574. 


Il. 554-55. der Menſchen verbreitete gute Geſchlechter, Ae wide- 
spread, kindly races of men, recalls Homer’s todvonepac, wide-spread 
Miad, 11, 804; and his yévoc avdpav, race of men, Iliad, XII, 23. 

1. 556. friften, prolong. Cp. dte Friſt, a definite time allowed, during 
which a work must be done, an obligation paid, etc. 

ll. 557-60. “The gods willingly allow mortal man for a while to 
share with them the delight of beholding their own eternal heaven.” 


ACT II. SCENE tr. 


The two strangers of whom the king spoke are Orestes and his friend 
Pylades. They both appear fettered. In their conversation before the 
priestess appears, the hopeful courage of Pylades forms a strong contrast 
to the despondent resignation of Orestes. The latter steps aside and 
Iphigenia meets Pylades alone. 

Page 26.— line 563. ... Apollen, for Apollo, Cf. 762, also 416. 

ll. 567-68. ... mit hoffnungsreidhen ... Gottermorten, with 
divine words, full of hope and certainty... Note that hoffnungsreich, 
instead of hoffnungsvoll, is a word limited to poetry, and is more 
expressive, 

1.571. Wie leicht wird’s mir, How easy st becomes for me to, etc. 
Note the progressive force of wird. Orestes interprets the oracle as 
meaning that relief shall come to him by death, and the long pain of 
his family be ended. The expression Götterhand has given rise to doubt 
as to its exact meaning. If we read the two lines in their natural connec- 
tion with what precedes we may refer the Götterhand to Apollo; but 
when we remember that the misfortune of Orestes is the pursuit of the 
Furies, we can scarcely fail to connect it with the action of the Furies, 
for it is they who ‘press the heart,’ who ‘stupefy the sense.’ Gitters 
hand is simply a “divine hand,” and we must not forget that the Furies 
were divinities dwelling in the depths of Tartarus, dreaded by both gods 
and men. They are thus described by Atschylus, 

1. 574. Utrens’ Enfel, here, the descendants of Atreus. Orestes 
believes that the crime of Atreus in killing his brother’s son has brought 
on him and his descendants the hatred of the gods, a belief which is also 


found in the Greek tragical writers. In the Zdecéra of Euripides we are 
told: 


NOTES, ACT II, SCENE I. Irs 


“ Obx Forw obdete olxog abAarepog 
tov Tavrateinv oid’ Egu ror’ txydvuv.” 


“ There is not, nor ever was a house more wretched than that of the 
descendants of Tantalus.” 
Il. 1175-76. Buckley's Translation. 

1. 576. As only Agamemnon, of all the ancestors, was murdered, the 
term Ahnen in the plural is a poetical license. Buchheim wants to 
include Tantalus, but the words ,im Jammertode bluten” fit only 
Agamemnon. 

ll. 579-80. These lines refer to the place and manner of the death of 
his father. — die Yee, which Clytemnestra threw around the King. 
Cf. Il. 894-96.—im verworfnen Winfel, ignominious corner, the 
murder took place in a remote part of the palace. The term verworfnen 
is used in a general sense to give greater force to the indignity of the 
crime. €gisthus, the murderer, was the son of Thyestes, hence nearly 
related. According to Homer he accomplished the deed by the aid of 
twenty youths (//iad, Book IV). 

1. 581. ... ihr Unterird’fchen, ye powers of the lower world, i.e. the 
Furies by whom Orestes believes himself pursued. (See ll. 1055 and 
1148-49, notes.) The Furies or Erinyes, according to superstitious 
belief, could not be mentioned by their name. Cf. Eurip. Orestes, 
1. 408, etc. 

1. 582. The thr in this line would naturally follow after Die, as is 
the rule in such relative clauses, except with the pronouns of the third 
person. It was believed that a parricide left a trail of blood whereby 
his path was marked for the Furies, who followed him like dogs. 

Page 26. —line 584. ... fpiirend hett, follow his track, pursue 
him by the scent. 

1. 588. Kein Cummelplag... Larven, No Alling ground for 
spectres. Orestes’ death will end the pursuit. 

1. 590. ... matte Yacht, lit., faint night. Everything is faint, un- 
real, weak in the lower world, even darkness itself. 

1. 591. Nur dich, etc. This recalls a similar passage in Schlegel’s 
„Oreſt und Pylades” : 


mur du, mein treufter Freund, verbitterft mir Das Sterben. 
Ad warum mus id did gugleih mit mir verderben 2” 
Act III, Se. 4 
But cf. §92, note. 
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1. 592. ... meines Banns ... of my ext, Orestes, Electra and 
Pylades, according to Euripides in his Orestes, had been declared out- 
laws by the people of Argos. The death sentence, however, was set 
aside by Apollo, In the same play occurs the following dialogue : 


Pylades: My father Strophius, irritated, has driven me from home 
and exiled me. 
_ Orestes: Does he accuse you of a private crime or of a public crime 
against the citizens? 
Pylades: Because I have accomplished with thee the murder of thy 
mother, he says I am unclean. 
Orestes: Unhappy one! My troubles must then also overwhelm thee? 


(© radac, boxe nal o& tQud Avance Kana.) 
Orest., ll. 765-68. 


1. 598. Ich finne nod)... Jam still devising means... Cf. 1. 242, 
note, 

1. Goo. ... aufzuwinden, find the way back, like Theseus, by 
winding up the thread. Ariadne gave to Theseus a thread by which 
he found his way out of the labyrinth which he had entered to slay the 
Minotaur. 

1. 601. Note the omission of an and cf. 1. 447. 

1. 606. The rite of sacrifice began with the cutting of a lock from 
the brow of the victim. 

1. 609. Unmut, here, is nearly the same as despondency, the negative 
of Mut. Cf. 1. 614 (also 241). The more regular meaning is ‘a state 
of hard feelings,’ or ‘ill humor,’ but it is not quite the same as ,ftbfe 
Laune.“ 

II. 609-10. By doubting you precipitate the danger. Apoll for 
Apollo, 

Page 28. —line 615. Des £ebens dunfle Decke, 4/e’s dark canopy. 
The P. V. has: Mir lag die dunfle Dede des Lebens von Kindheit an 
fon um das zarte Haupt, 

1, 622. drdngt ich... Schoß. J nestled with a troubled heart against 
her knees. 

ll. 623-24. ftarrte... an, gased at her. 

1. 628. The emphatic position of the verb is made possible by Es. 

1. 632. guten, in the sense of valiant, capable. 


NOTES. ACT II, SCENE 2. 117 


1. 636. Da er unwillig. Da stands for als which is required in prose. 
When he unwillingly, or, perhaps, with its now regular meaning, in- 
dignantly, Cf. 1. 552, note. The latter meaning may be the proper 
one here, as Agamemnon was indignant on finding his wife in league 
with his assassin. -- ,,Orfus,” the Latin term for “ Hades.”’ 

Page 29.—line 638. So, in Aatcase, is here an adverb of inference. 

1. 639. ... worden, for gerworden. The dropping of the prefix is 
very unusual, The older, and the poetic language preserve the original 
form of the participle, without ge. 

1. 642. leben mag, care & live. 

1. 644. die frete Statte, for Fretftatt, ay/um. 

1. 645. Da = al8, when. The force of ba is felt with the verbs in 
ll. 644, 646. : 

1. 651. Mir... fpielteft, played your own joy into my soul; or 
filled, as you played, my soul with delight. Spielen is here used factitively 
of that which is caused by the action of the verb, 

1. 653. Jn raſcher ... ſchwärmte, carried away with youthful ar- 
dor, indulged with you in dreams of ecstasy. 

1. 652. Da, so that. 

1. 655. The prose version has here: „Mit deiner Liebe gu mtr bes 
gann dein Elend.“ This states the fact more clearly, but less poetically. 
Translate: Say (rather) my distress began... 

1. 656. That ts the distressing part of my destiny... 

Page 30. — lines 662-63. Pylades answers Orestes desponding 
statement in the tone of courage and hopefulness. 

ll. 664-66. ... Mint und EnftP Und Enft nnd Liebe... Chaten. 
Mut und Luft, Luft und Liebe are used in pairs indicating that they are 
nearly related. Mut is courage of the hopeful kind, hence found in 
company with the buoyant feeling of joy in action (uft). (Cf. the 
phrase „Ich babe uft e8 gu thun“.) Because of the double shading 
of Luft, on the one side into “pleasure,” on the other into “ desire,” 
the word „Liebe“ is readily associated with it. — A literal translation 
being out of the question, we may approximate the lines by rendering: 
Am I not, as always, still full of hopeful courage? And hopefulness 
and love are the pinions of great deeds, 

1. 667. Ich weif die Feit, P. V. Ich weiß die Bett wohl nod: or 
in prose, $d) erinnere mid ber Beit, / remember the time. 
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ll. 669-72. The imperfects rannten, hofften correspond to our we 
were wont to run, to hope. 

1. 670. dereinft, hen, af that Ame: dereinft (for bermaleinft = von 
ben malen etnmal) has been in vogue since the 18th century, and 
usually relates to the future, ef some time. — Bruft und Fauſt, lit: 
chest and arm; — translate: resembling our great ancestor in strength 
of chest and arm. Cf. l. 328-329. 

1. 671. fo, translate: as Ae did; dem Ungehener, dem Rauber... 
zu jagen, to pursue the track of the monster as well as of the robber 
(as he did). 

1. 673. Und dann wir abends, repeat „wenn“ cf. 1. 668 before 
„dann“. 

ll. 675-76. The same „wenn“ goes also with these two clauses, as 
is indicated by the position of the finite verb. 

ll. 677-79. The exceeding beauty and aptness of Goethe’s similes 
have often been commented on and admired. In the prose version we 
read: ,lind unfre fiinft’gen Thaten gingen wie die Sterne unjablig 
ther unfern Häuptern auf,” and our future deeds rose like the stars in 
countless numbers above our heads, But this is less accurate than the 
poetic version, for the stars above us do not properly rise. They rise 
at the edge of the horizon, but they suddenly affear overhead as night 
comes on. Hence the appropriateness of the verb „drangen“ (from 
bringen), Aronged forth. : 

Miss Swanwick translates the above lines: 


“Then on a sudden one would seize his sword, 
. And future deeds shone round us like the stars 
Which gemmed in countless throngs the vault of night.” 


1. 680. ... die Seele dringt, lit: the soul presses on, translate: és 
impelled. Buchheim says bringt stands here for brangt. But he fails 
to see that dringt is here used in the same sense as drangen in 1. 678. 
The infinitive of a transitive verb used in the present case is not out of 
place with a neuter verb, any more than it is in the sentence: „Ich 
fomme gu ſehen.“ 

Miss Swanwick translates this passage : 

“Endless, my friend, the projects which the soul 
Burns to accomplish. We would every deed 


NOTES. ACT I, SCENE I. 119 


At once perform as grandly as it shows 
After long ages, when from land to land 
The poetic swelling song hath roll’d it on. 
It sounds so lovely what our fathers’ did, 
When, in the silent evening shade reclined, 
We drink it in with music’s melting tones, 
And what we do is, as their deeds to them, 
Toilsome and incomplete.” 


ll. 685-89. The heroic deeds of the past, as idealized by the poet, 
were made up of imperfect attempts, like our own. The distant is praised 
with the Ton der Harfe, i.e. by the poet or minstrel, and appears now 
beautiful and perfect, because we no longer see the intervals of failure. 
As to the thought, compare: Unfer Leben währet fiebengig Sabre, und 
wenn es hod fommt, fo find e8 achtzig Sabre, und wenn es köſtlich 
geweſen ift, fo iſt es Mühe und Arbeit gemefen, denn es fabret ſchnell 
dabin, als fldgen wir davon, Pſ. 90, 10. Denn unfer Wiffen ift Stiid- 
wert, und unfer Weisjagen ift Stiidwert, 1. Cor., 13, 19. 

Page 31. —lines 690-96. “Thus, having our eyes fixed on what 
always flees before us, we do not heed the path which we ourselves 
are treading and scarcely note beside us the footprints of our ancestors 
and the traces of their earthly life. We are forever in the pursuit of 
their shadow which, like a divine image, crowns, in the far distance, the 
mountain top on golden clouds.” 

1. yoo. Daf fie... gethan. The P. V. has, fiir das was fie durch 
did den Jüngling fdjon gethan, The gods have done much through 
Orestes, who, by slaying the usurper Aégisthus, became king in My- 
cenae. Orestes answers that fame through a deed which leaves remorse 
is not desirable. 

1. 706... erfte, letzte, superlatives which here both mean “ highest.” 
Translate: “first and supreme pleasure of life.” 

1. 707. Schlachter, literally duécher, and may be so translated, for 
Orestes sees all the horror of his unnatural deed. The P. V. has: zum 
Mörder meiner Mutter, zum unerhorten Rader unerhörter Schand— 
that. 

1. 708. ... doch verehrten, whom, after all J revere. 

1. 709. The participial clause denotes an accompanying action, while 
avenging infamously an infamous deed. 


120 IPHIGENIE. ll. 710—748. 


1. 710. ... Win, Aint, or suggestion, i.e. of the deity, through the 
oracle. The oracles were generally obscure, affording not much more 
than a hint, but none the less sacred, so that they imposed a duty upon 
him who consulted them. Cf. ll. 1021-1024, also Introd., p. xxxi, L 710 
is not contained in P. V 

l. 711. They haved aimed at it, i.e. their intention is loruin. Es 
auf etwas geridjtet haben is, in prose, „es auf etwas —— haben,“ 
to be bent on, generally in a bad sense. 

ll. 713-14. Die Götter rdcben, etc. The thought ioe expressed, 
although it was not foreign to some of the more philosophical of Greek 
thinkers, is essentially modern. ‘‘The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father.“ Zzeie/, 18, 20. This is also the doctrine of the New 
Testament. Pylades also affirms: (ll. 715-16) that everyone “takes 
away his reward with his deed”, ie. that the reward or punishment 
of a deed is immediate. We call this idea modern, but it was already 
expressed in ancient times. So in the Aitopadesa II, 45 (Miiller, M., 
Sacred Books, etc., p.71). ‘Through his own deeds man sinks and 
rises, like one who digs a well, and one who throws up the soil for a 
wall.” Also in the Dkammapada 1, 1-2. ‘‘The pure thought which 
a man thinks or executes is followed by happiness, like his shadow that 
never leaves him, The evil thought which a man thinks or executes is 
followed by pain, as the wheel follows the foot of the ox that pulls 
the cart.” (Miiller, Sacred Books, XI, 3.) 

Page 32, —line 717. Es erbt... Fluch. The thought is more 
clearly expressed in the P. V.: Gegen ift erblidj, nidht Fluch. 

1.719. Dod... Wille. Yer at least the will of the high gods. 
Pylades believes as firmly in the higher powers as Iphigenia, but the 
contrast between the views of the two is great. (Cf. 1. 1680, Eo, 

1. 7ax. erwarte, for warte ab, await. 

1. 722. Cf. the oracle as given by Euripides, note to lL. 2113 

Page 33. — line 738. . .. feltfam, & @ strange chance. 

1. 742. Unf... lauſcht. anf jener Willen belongs to adtend, 
Translate: if if does not carefully heed the will of the gods. 

Il. 744-48. A general reference to Hercules, who in a fit of insanity 
killed his children, was pursued by the Furies, but redeemed himself by 
the twelve labors imposed on him by Eurystheus. Cf. Il. 632-636, 
also 2104, note. — büßend, by expiation. 


NOTES. ACT I, SCENE 2. 121 


1. 759. ... Bedarf's, if there is need: the condition is expressed by 
the inversion. : 

Page 34. — lines 762. ...Ulyffen. For the ending „en“ cf. IL 
416 and 563. Ulysses or Odysseus, the crafty leader, by whose advice 
Troy was finally taken, is the man of ,itberlegter Kühnheit,“ well-con- 
sidered or deliberate boldness, of wisdom and of ignoble craft. In the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles he tells his friend Neoptolemus that it is not 
base to utter a lie, if it will answer the purpose of obtaining deliver- 
ance. (L 109, etc.) 

ll. 764-65. ... whom he emulates in his ascent to Olympus. The 
reflexive verb fic) nacharbeiten is of rare use, but quite idiomatic. 

ll. 770-71. Don unfern... ausgelockt (for ,berausgelodt”), e/ici- 
ted many things by wily inquiry... 

1. 777. ... Umajonen. The belief ina race of warlike women, 
Amazons, was common among the Greeks. The country of the Ama- 
zons was believed to be on the Black Sea opposite to the Crimean pen- 
insula, 

1, 781. ... breite = ſich weithin ftredende, fer extending. Note 
the strong metaphor. The bright realms cannot reach the speaker, be- 
cause the darkness is so far reaching. 

Page 35. — lines 791-92 express Goethe’s high estimate of 
woman. —.,.anf eimem Sinn, den fie gefaft; (she adheres) ¢o 
the one resolution which she has taken. 

1. 796. Riidhalt, reserve. This statement gives the reason for the 
mystification as to their real character which the strangers employ. 


ACT I. SCENE 2. 


1. 801. Euripides makes Iphigenia say at this moment;— 
“ Unchain 
The strangers’ hands, that, hallowed as they are, 
They may no more be bound.” 
Iph. Taur., ll, 468-9. 
1. 802. ... wenden ab, avers, is here the optative subjunctive, May 
the gods avert... 
Page 36. — lines 807-08. Laß dir diefe Freude verfidjern, Let his 
Joy assure you... Cf. Sophocles: — 


122 IPHIGENIE. ll. 810—864. 


“6 & gidrarov govnua, ed 1d xal AaBelv 
mpcogbeyya rowdd' avdpic ty xpévy paxpd.” 
% Oh, dear loved sound! Ah, me! what joy it is 
After long years to hear a voice like thine.” 
Phil., 234, etc. Plumptre’s Transi. 

This is said by the long-forsaken Philoctetes when he is met by 
Neoptolemus. 

1. 810. dein, an early and poetic form for deiner. 

1. 811. Der herrlichen Erſcheinung ... & He glorious apparition... 
This expression gives us an idea of Iphigenia’s personality; at least it 
adds to the description of her given by Arcas and Thoas. 

1. 824. Cf. 1. 762, note. There was no King Adrastes of Crete. 

Il. 831. ... des Daters Kraft, = our valiant father, by metonomy. 
The expression is Homeric: //iad II, 658, 666, — Bizv Awpzdeoc, 
Iliad V, 78. 

Page 37. — line 833. ...da trennte bald, ba — dann, here 
used to recall the „als“ of 1. 832, for the purpose of greater dis- 
tinctness, but note that „als“ is a conjunction, da an adverb, as is 
shown by the position of the verb. 

1. 837. gemaltig, implies greater force than madtig, hence is some- 
times nearly “violent.” 

1. 839. Upoll, der Delphifcke, the Delphian A pollo, so called on ac- 
count of his splendid temple in De/pAt. Delphi, a town in Phocis, not 
far from Mount Parnassus. 

1. 845. Es liegt, J¢ tes, i.e. in ruins, 

1, 856. So grog... However great... Cf. L 118, 

Page 38. — line 863. Achill ... Freunde. Achilles, noted for his 
beauty, valor and passionate temper, refused to engage in battle before 
Troy, because the council of the Grecian princes had made him give up 
the captive Hippodamia, daughter of Brises, to King Agamemnon. 
But the death of his friend Patroclus, at the hands of Hector of Troy, 
made him anxious to revenge his death. He then joined in the fight 
and slew Hector. Patroclus is spoken of as possessing beautiful eyes, 
Thad, 23, 66, and as “beautiful in body,” by Dares Phrygius. De Excid, 
Troj. Hist., Cap. XIII. 

1. 864. So feid... Stanb (getworden. Then those, lit. ye, godlike 
Jorms have also turned to dust.) 


NOTES. ACT II, SCENE 2. 123 


1. 865. Names of Greek heroes. — Ujar Celamons, Ajax, the son 
of Telamon, (supply Gobn, in imitation of the Greek Alac 6 TeAapuavoc) 
was next to Achilles the greatest of the Greek chieftains who fought at 
Troy, was defeated by Ulysses in a contest for Achilles’ armor, and, in 
madness, put an end to his own life. 

1, 866. des Daterlandes Cag, evidently, the day of returning to 
their land, like the Homeric véortuov fuap; they did not see again the 
light or sun of their native land. 

1. 868. The ethical dative mir is here very expressive. 

1. 869. ltebes Herz, my heart! Cf. Shakespeare’s Sonnets: xcv, 
1b vies 

1. 874. Ein feindlich aufgebradter Gott, some hostile and angry 
god. Cf. 1. 885; also 552. 

Il. 880-81. Kfytemneftra, wife of Agamemnon: — Ugifthus, her 
paramour. Theending en (en8), has been explained before., cf. 1. 416, 
note. 

Page 39.—line 887. nachbarlich, in “he vicinity. 

1. 888. ... rechne mir’s nicht 3u, lit. do not charge it to me, trans- 
late: Do not blame me... 

1. 889. ... der erfte, for als der erfte. 

ll. 891-g00. This account of the murder is substantially that found 
in the Agamemnon of Aschylus. Cf. note, l. §79, etc., also as in the 
Chotphore of the same poet : — 


Orestes: TWlédau d'dxaAxebroie tOnpevOnc, xarep. 
Electra: Aioxpag te Bovdevroiaw by xadvupacw. 
Orestes: In fetters not of brass wast thou snared, father. 


Elect.: Yea, basely with that mantle they devised. 
Æcch., Chotph. U. 484-85, Plumptre'’s Translation. 


“< Amewpov GugiBAnorpov, Sonep lxbvuv 
meploTixilw, mAovrov eiyaroc naKév,” 
Esch. Agam., |, 1382-3, etc. 
“ As round the fish the inextricable net 
Closes, in his rich garment’s fatal wealth 


I wrapt him.” Milman’s Translation. 


Euripides also speaks of the net “in the treacherous meshes of which 
her father died”: ‘‘ dAduevov doAiow Bpdxuv Epxeow,” Elect., ll. 154, etc, 


124 IPHIGENIE. Il. 898—830. 


1. 899. ... verhiillt, vei/ed (by the treacherous garment). Accord- 
ing to Æschylus, Clytemnestra committed the murder unassisted. 

1. 903. ... béfe Enft, evil Passion. 

Page 40. —line 906. The view that Clytemnestra acted from a 
feeling of revenge is presented by /Eschylus in his Agamemnon (ll. 212, 
217-238), by Euripides in his E/ectra (1. 29) and by Sophocles in his 
Electra, although the latter dwells more on the atrocity of the deed, 
and less on the motive. It is not correct to say, as Buchheim does, that 
Sophocles does not acknowledge any extenuating circumstances. These 
and other words show that she was deeply affected by that deed. 


s 


— tavd’ dpvnow obx bveoti pot: 

* yap Aixn vw eldev, obx éyO porn, 

y xpnv a'dpnyev, el gpovorc’ érdyxavec- 

bret maryp vbto¢g cbc, bv Opnveic cei, 

THY onv Suatuov povvoc ‘EAAZvav érAn 

Odea Beoictey — —” 

Soph., Electra, \l. 527 &. 

— That deed deny I not, 

For Justice seized him’, twas not I alone; 

And thou shouldst aid her, wert thou wise of heart, 

Since this thy father whom thou mournest still, 

Alone of all the Hellenes had the heart 

To sacrifice thy sister to the gods, — 

Plumptre's Trasuslation. 

1. gog. als eine Gottheit, ic. When a goddess (a — 
1. 923. ... liebes Herz, like J. 869, note. 


ACT III. SCENE 1. 


Page 41.—line 926, Iphigenia frees Orestes from his fetters, as 
she had done before to Pylades. 

ll. 927-30. The freedom thus gained means death to the captive. — 

. der letzte lichte Lebensblick, “Ae last, bright glance of life, is pos- 
sibly a reminiscence from Shakespeare: 


“How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keepers call 


A lightning before death.” 
Romeo and Fuliet, V. 3, ll. 88~go. 


NOTES. ACT III, SCENE I. 125 


1. 933. Cf. with ll. 605-606, note. 

1. 934. ... wer es fei, for wer e8 aud) fet, whoever he may be. 

1. 939. folgerin, for Nadfolgerin, successor. Cf. l. 161. 

1. 941. letʒte, in the sense of ‘‘ lowest.’’ 

1. 942. ftretfte (an), derely touched in passing ... The slaves were 
present at certain rites which were performed in the hall, before the 
statues of the divinities placed in niches. 

1. 946. ... von Eltern her, from childhood. 

Page 42. — line 956. ... ftumm empfing. Fate received the 
king in silence, i.e. did not reveal to him what was to happen. The re- 
mark of Iphigenia is general, but the application to Agamemnon is evident. 

1. 966. ... frauen. See note, 1. 24. 

1, 968. Thus have the descendants of Tantalus with full profligate 
hands disseminated curse upon curse, and like weeds, shaking their 
wild heads, and scattering thousandfold seed about them, begotten close 
related murderers of their children’s children, in never-ending rect- 
procal fury. The prose version has here: „So haben Tantalé Enkel 
ben Fluch gleid einem unvertilgbaren Untraut mit voller Hand gee 
fat, und jeder ihrer Kinder wieder einen Mörder zur ewigen Wechſel⸗ 
tout erzeugt.” — Agisthus was the cousin, Pylades the nephew of 
Agamemnon; these with Orestes and, in possible prospect, Iphigenia, 
would seem to justify the graphic illustration. 

Page 43. —line 977. ...des Daters Rader... destined to be 
the avenger of his father. Even Iphigenia holds to the belief that the 
son must avenge his father. She has not a word of censure for her 
brother, only of welcome, joy and affection. In the P. V. we find: 
„wie ift des grofen Stammes letzte Pflanze, den Mordgefinnten ein 
auftetmenbder, gefährlicher Racher, wie ift Oreft bem Sdredenstag ent- 
gangen ?“ 

1. 980. Mit des Uvernus Netzen. Avernus stands here as the 
synonym of death, and Netzen either recalls the net in which Aga- 
memnon found his death, or is a general term for the “snares” of 
death. Avernus is the name of a lake in the neighborhood of Cumz, 
Puteoli and Baiz, now called Lago d’Averno, whose deadly exhalations 
were fabled to kill the birds which flew over it. On this account it 
received the reputation of being near the entrance to the lower world. 
The poets used the name as a synonym for the lower world. 


126 IPHIGENIE, 11. 982—1004. 


1, 982. This prayer is incomparable in its beauty and brevity. Her 
gratitude is so great that it can conceive of no other thank offering than 
through that which is most grandly beautiful in nature, and itself the 
source of all beauty. 

Il. 985-86. In all primitive conditions the relations of guest and 
host were important. In travelling to another city or state, the visitor 
had to rely on some friend with whom he exchanged the courtesies of 
entertainment. Hence the term. Translate: & Hes of friendship... 

ll. 988-90. Euripides has: 


‘78 dé per’ ebtvxiav xaxod — 
o6at Ovaroi¢ Bapd¢ aicy.” 
ph. Taur., Vi. 1121-22. 


“‘ But to fare ill after prosperity is a heavy life for mortals.” 
T. A. Buckley's Trassi. 


The thought occurs often among poets, so with Dante: “No greater 
pain (there is) than to remember former happiness in misery.” 


“ — Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.” 
Inferno, V., U. 121-123. 

Tennyson paraphrased this in: ‘‘... a sorrow’s crown of sorrow, is 
remembering happier things.” 

Page 44. — line 996. mweder... meder, for weder... nod. Sie 
is of course in the accusative. 

1.997. Und... foo, or as well. Auch is here an adverbial conjunc- 
tion, and denotes that the preceding is admitted to be true. The 
English language lacks a word corresponding exactly to aud). The 
sense is: “Thatis true, for she has departed from the land of hope” 
(= life). Cf. the French ‘‘aussi” beginning any similar sentence. 
The P. V. A has Gie ift aud) aus dem Lande, etc. 

Il. 998-99. Note the double meaning of , Blut.” 

1, 1000. ſinne. Cf. notes to l. 242 and 1. 598. 

1. 1004. Planglos dumpfe Höhlenreich, another use of a quasi 
adverb of adjectival force with an adjective. It is the same as ,,tlanglofe 
und dbumpfe.” Cf. 1.552. The P. V. has: in jene unfrudjtbare Mang. 
lofe Höhlen — — Höhlenreich, lit: the realm of caverns, — the lower 


NOTES. ACT IM, SCENE 1. 127 


world full of hollow spaces and passages where no sound is heard. This 
is quite the idea which Homer entertains concerning the world of Hades, 
In the edition of the Iphigenia of 1787, and as late as 1828, the form 
given is „Höllen Reid,” the realm of Hades. 

Il. ro0og-10. ... Strophins ... Schwäher, Strophius, the brother- 
in-law (Schwager) of her father. Schwäher, meant originally father- 
in-law (Gdwiegervater) but is now obsolete. In the ensuing account 
Goethe has followed Sophocles in his Electra. Strophius had two 
wives; the second was Agamemnon’s sister, the mother of Pylades. 
Thus the latter became involved in the act of revenge, 

Page 45. — line 1018. Als bradten, ie. alé ob fe brächten — 
they came with this pretext. 

1. 1019. Oreſtens, for this genitive cf. 1. 24, also 1022. 

1, 1022. Eleftren, The ending en is familiar in oblique cases of 
feminine proper nouns, but is not now in regular use with foreign 
nouns. It is now avoided in elevated discourse. 

ll. 1023-30. These lines contain a condensed statement of what is 
stated at length in the Z/ectra of Euripides, and also in the Exctra of 
Sophocles. In ll. 1066-92 of the former, Electra urges her brother to 
the murder of Clytemnestra, after he had slain Atgisthus. Orestes hesi- 
tates and says: 


“ — to kill my mother: impious deed!” 


Electra answers: 


“ What guilt were thine to avenge thy father’s death?” 
Orestes: “Now pure, my mother’s murderer, I should fly.” 
Elect.: “ Will vengeance for thy father be a crime?” etc. 
R. Potter’s Transl. 


In the Electra of Sophocles, when Electra hears the words of her 
mother: 


“ — my son, my son, 
Have pity on thy mother! —”’ 


she cries: 
“ Thou hadst none 
On him, nor on the father that begat him.” 


And when Clytemnestra again cries: 


“ Ah, I am smitten —” 


128 IPHIGENIE. 11. 1025—1033. 


Electra exclaims: 
“Smite her again, 
If thou hast strength for it.” 
Soph., Elect.,\\. 1411-17, Phemfptre’s Transl. 


ll. 1025-39. Stille... farbte. Before oft gewaſchnen Boden of 
1. 1028 supply the definite article ben, To make, as some have done, 
Boden dependent on des of 1. 1027, is to attribute to the poet a harsh- 
ness of which it is safe to say he was incapable. Not infrequently 
Goethe uses a noun wjthout its article in poetic diction. Cf. 1. 1398, 
kluges Wort, for ein kluges Wort. 

There was a medizval superstition that the blood of a murdered 
person leaves an indelible stain. 

The P. V. has: „wo eine alte leichte Spur von Blut aus denen oft 
geſcheuerten Steinen nod) herausgulendten ſchien.“ In the Lvectra of 
Euripides, Electra says: 


“_ — qlua Sétt natpds xara oréyac 


peAav oéonmev. — —" 


“_ and yet my sire’s blood 'neath the roofs, a dark clot, festers.” 
A. S. Way’s Transl., \\. 318-19. 

1, 1032. Ihr knechtiſch elend... Leben, Aer life spent like a slave 
in misery. The influence of Sophocles is here apparent. ‘‘ Nay, the 
best part of life hath passed away from me in hopelessness, and I have 
no strength left; I, who am pining away without children, — whom no 
loving champion shields, . . . but, /ike some despised alien, [ serve in the 
halls of my father, clad in this mean garb and standing at a meagre 
board.” Electra, |. 185, etc., R. C. Jebb's Translation. 

The idea is also contained in the E/ctra of Euripides. Electra says 
of Clytemnestra: 


“ For mine own mother, Tyndareus’ baleful child, © 
Thrust me from home, for grace to this her spouse,” 
Way's Transi., ll. 60-61. 
1. 1033. Dbermut, wanton arrogance. The word Mut, being iden- 
tical with English ‘‘mood”’ in its original sense, denotes primarily a 
state of feeling, then, in particular, courage. In its compounds the 
original sense is retained, hence Unmut, Demut, bermut, Anmut 
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(gracefulness). In the verb bermuten, which gives the noun Vermu- 
tung, the original meaning may also be recognized, a feeling rather 
than knowing of what may be, a “supposition.” Cf. Kluge’s Wérter- 
buch, Tut, 

1. 1035. ftiefgewordnen Mutter, one who had virtually become a 
step-mother, though she was the real mother. ſtief corresponds to 
“step” in stepmother, etc.; its use with a verb is here quite exceptional. 
In the Choéphore, 1. 63, etc., of Atschylus the facts indicated by 11. 
1033-35 are summed up, as it were, in the words of Electra: “... and 
my mother dwells wedded in bloody nuptials to another.” The Greek 
poets uniformly paint the fate of Electra in the darkest colors, on the 
principle that it is one of the objects of tragedy to awaken pity; the 
other object being to excite fear or terror. 

1. 1036. hier... Dold thm auf. The ‘‘ poignard” so frequent in 
the French classics, particularly Racine, may have suggested the “dagger” 
to Goethe. No mention of a dagger occurs in the Greek tragedians, 
still less a“ fatal’ dagger from older times. Crébillon, i in his Elecire, 
makes this character say: “J’ai vu le fer vengeur.” Voltaire intro- 
duced the ‘‘ fatal dagger’? in his Oreste. No mention of it occurs 
in the prose versions. 

In the Z/ectra of Euripides, when Orestes asks his sister: 


“Couldst thou, with him, thy mother bear to kill?” 


Electra answers: 


“ With the same axe, by which my father fell.” 
R. Potter’s Transl, \\. 301-02. 


And in the /phigenia among the Tauri, the same author makes 
Orestes say: — 
“In thy father’s house, hung high 
Within thy virgin chamber, the o/d spear 
Of Pelops, which he brandished when he slew 
CEnomaus —” 


Potter's Transi., ll. 95, etc. 
The idea of fatality, by suggestion of the use of the same instruments, 
seems to be indicated here. 
1. 1040. ... who live the aay, poetically for “pass existence.” A 


130 IPHIGENIE. 11. 1052—1065. 


Latinism; “vitam vivere” is in Plautus (Persa, 3. 1, 18.) — neu, in 
the sense of renewed, fresh. 

Page 46, — lines 1052-53. Wie gdrend... as if fermenting. A 
strong figure, but expressive. From the blood spilled the grotesque, 
and horrible specters of madness arise, hence the “ Furies.” Cf. ll. 
1027-28. 

1. 1053. The awe-inspiring effect of these few words stands out 
strongly, because no other words follow in the line. See Introd. pp. 
xxv-xxvi. 

1. 1054. The change to the present tense in the description that 
follows increases the -horror. It is as though all went on before our 
eyes. der Yacht uralten Cöchtern. The expression is used by 
Aschylus in his Eumenides, cf. 1. 69: Nuxrdg maAaiai waider. (For 
maAaal, ancient, some read ypaia:, hoary); he thus characterizes the 
Furies who with him, however, seem to have been at first identical 
with the Fates. Ct. the quotation with note to 1. 540. 


“Fates triple formed, Erinyes unforgetting.” 


In his Eumenides the chorus of Furies also addresses Night as its 
mother: "Q Nd§ uédawa pptep —— Eum., |. 735. 

Originally only three, their number became greater as the fable was 
more fully developed, though occasionally Sophocles speaks of only 
one. Cf. note to l. 1070, Note the intensive force of ur (uralt, ex- 
tremely old), as though referring to the origin of time. Cf. Urfprung, 
origin, Urfpradje, original tongue, Urfadje, first cause, etc. 

1. 1056. gemeiht, consecrated, devoted, with a sinister meaning. 

1. 1057. hohler Blick, Aollow eyes, 

ll. 1057-65. The description here given of the Furies and their 
movements differs greatly from the Greek conception, but the general 
effect is very much as in Euripides. 

1. 106a. ... ein Dampf vom Udkeron. Acheron is one of the rivers 
that flow around Hades, It is conceived of as a river of fire by Orestes 
(ll. 1142-33). The fiery water is rising as a dense vapor, or steam, 
before the spirit that approaches the lower world. 

ll. 1063-65. In feinen Wolfenfreifen ... The Furies stir in their 
dark caverns; from the corners, their companions, doubt and remorse, 
creep up. Before them rises a steam-cloud from Acheron, the river of 
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death. In tts cloud-circles the never-ending contemplation of what has 
been wrought whirls bewildering about the head of the guilty one.” 

1. 1068. ein alter Fluch, an ancient curse, that is, the judgment of 
the Olympian gods, against whom the Furies had sided. They were 
banished because they belonged to the race of older deities and there- 
fore sympathized with the Titans; but as they did not oppose the new 
gods, they were allowed to continue their special work as avenging 
deities. 

1. 1070. Sie... Raft. The feet of the Furies are “quick”? and 
“ brazen,” therefore it is impossible for the guilty to escape them. If 
they give him a respite (Raft), it is in-order to terrify him anew. See 
1, 1129, note. 


«Eee xal moAtrove xal rodbvyetp 
a devoic xpurtoueva Adxou xuAxérove ’Epivic.” 
“ And She shall also come, whee aes abel ca 
Dread form, with many a foot, and many a hand, 
Erinys shod with brass, 
Who lieth still in ambush terrible —” Plumsptre’s Transl. 
Page 47. — lines 1078-80. Cin liigenhaft .. . fife, Let a 
stranger, ingenious and accustomed to cunning, weave a web of false- 
hoods as a snare for the feet of another stranger... zur Salle, ch 
der fall, and die Falle, ie. that which makes fall, hence, entraps. In 
the Prometheus of Aischylus a somewhat similar thought occurs; 
‘* 1éEa tropic an nav, dep xpnlerc uabeiv, 
obx éumdexwy alvtypar’, GAW’ an2O Aéyy, 
Gorep dixauy mpd¢ gidove olyew oroua.”’ 
Eschylus Prom. : \. 609, etc. 
“TJ will say plainly all thou seek’st to know, 
Not in dark tangled riddles, but plain speech 
As it is meet that friend to friend should speak.” 
. Plumptre’s Transl. 
1. 1089. Let my inanimate body fall headlong (ſtürze). This ac- 
cords with the answer of the priestess in the /phigenia of Euripides, 
when Orestes had asked her what resting place after death he should 
have, “A sacred fire inside (i.e. the temple), and a rocky chasm.” 
ll. 1094-96. The impersonation of Erfiillung, /udpllment, is very 


132 IPHIGENIE, ll. 1103—1132, 


poetic. Pindar had represented Fortuna as the daughter of Zede Zur, 
Zeus, the Preserver, or Deliverer. This may have suggested this line. 

Page 48.—lines 1103-4. ...an gefparten... Gefdenfen, oy 
your gifts, withheld, but long and wisely prepared. The gods do not 
grant at once what we pray for; they hold back their gifts and bestow 
them only when the moment is most opportune, for they alone know 
what may be of benefit to us (mas uns frommen fann). This, of 
course, is a Christian rather than a pagan idea of deity. The P. V. 
has: fo erfennt man die Götter an lang beretteten, lang aufgefparten 
Gaben, denn ihre Weisheit fieht allein die Zukunft, die jedes Abends 
geftirnte Hille den Menſchen zudeckt. 

1. 1107. Wenn, for wahrend, whelst. 

Il. 1107-8. jedes Abends Stern: und Webelhiille ... verdectt, 
whilst the veil of stars and mist of every evening hides from us the view. 
A high conception of deity, but one not out of keeping with the ad- 
vanced thought in Greece at the time of Euripides. 

Il. 1110-14. The thought of ll. 1103-4 appears here under another 
form, The gods calmly hear our petitions by which we childishly im- 
plore them to hasten their gifts; but “their hands never pluck the 
golden fruits of heaven while they are yet immature, and woe to him 
who, persisting with impatient haste, finds death in the eating of the 
unripened fruit. 

1. 1115-16. ... wie den Schatten... Sreundes, “ike the shadow of 
a departed friend. Thisis more poetical than the prose version: „Wie 
das Gefpenft eines gefdjiedenen Geliebten.” The apparition of the de- 
parted is described by Homer and by Virgil as eluding every attempt of 
the living to touch or embrace it. 

Page 49, — line 1124. Derhiillteft, note the position indicating a 
conditional. Lven tf you should envelop, etc. 

1. 1126. der immer Wacken, of He ever wakeful, in P. V., der 
Furien. 

1. 1129. Sie dürfen, ey may (they are permitted).— ehrnen, 
brazen, recalls the yaAxomovc 'Eotvic, the “Erinys with brazen feet” 
of Sophocles. See quotation, note to l. 1070. 

1. 1132. Shr gräßliches Gelächter. Laughter here implies malice. 
The expression would suit a mediæval demon, but not the ferocious, 
but always terribly serious avengers of unnatural deeds as the Greeks 
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represented the Furies. However, Orestes is only describing the hor- 
rible vagaries of his tormented mind. 

1. 1136. ... die Schlangenhäupter fcbiittelnd. In the Lidation 
Pourers (Choéphorot, 1037, etc.) AEschylus makes Orestes exclaim: “Ah! 
Ah! ye handmaids: see, like Gorgons these, Dark-robed, and all their 
tresses hang entwined with many serpents.” Plumptre’s Transl. 

In the Orestes of Euripides Orestes imagines that he sees the Furies 
and cries out: 

“"Q uñreo, lxerevw ce, ua) ‘riceé pot 
tac aluarwrods nal dpaxovrades xépac- 
avira: yap avrat wAnoiov Opdcxovei pov.” 
Il. 255-47. 
“Ah mother! Do not set thy Furies on me. 
See, how their fiery eyeballs glare in blood, 
And wreathing snakes hiss in their horrid hair! 


There, there, they stand ready to leap upon me!” 
Plumptre’s Transl. 


Page 50. — lines 1148-49. ... gefelle did)... Erinnyen, (pron: 
@-rin'-ni-en), 2 not also join the Furies. This recalls the language of 
Orestes in Euripides. Orestes sees in his sister one of the Furies, while 
she is trying to keep her raving brother on his couch: 


“ MéGec- yi’ obca tov tucw 'Eptvioy, 
utoov p'bxuiterr, dg Badge Ae Téprapov.” 
Orestes., ll, 264, etc. 

“Loose me. Thou art one of my Furies, and seizest me by the 
middle that thou mayest hurl me into Tartarus.” 
Buckley's Transl. 

The name Erinys is possibly related in meaning with the Arcadian 
tpeviu, am angry. (Cf. Pausanias, viii, 25.) At Athens they were 
called oepvai beal, the revered goddesses, They are represented as 
staying in the lower world whither they were banished by the Olym- 
pian gods (Jupiter, etc.), but as not hostile to the latter. As to the 
change of their name into Eumenides, the benevolent, see Introd. p. x: 

In Mueller’s treatise on the Eumenides (mentioned by Plumptre in 
his translation of Aéschylus, p. lviii, in a note), “the Erinyes are inter- 
preted as the personification of the passionate impulses of righteous 
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wrath, which first burst out in curses, then work in acts of vengeance, 
then are tempered down into moral indignation against evil.” 
As a personification of curses they are mentioned in Eschylus : 


‘* Tlevoe: ra mavra cuvrépwe, Awe xopn, 
Hueic yap Pouev Nuxrd¢ aluvñc réxva- 
*Apal Sev oinoue yng brat nexAjpeda.” 
Exm., il. 393, ete. 
“ Daughter of Zeus, thou shalt learn all in brief; 
Children are we of everlasting night. 
At home, beneath the earth, they call us curses.” 
Plumpire’s Traasi. 


Homer speaks of them as distinct beings who inhabit Erebus, where 
they rest until some curse pronounced upon a criminal calls them into 
life and activity. The foundation of the myth is probably the belief 
that a parent’s curse takes away all peace of mind, destroys family hap- 
piness, and prevents the culprit from being blessed with children. 

ll. 1149-50. fie blafen fdhadenfroh ...Seele, Aey blow the ashes 
maliciously from my soul, ie. so that the fire there burning may not be 
quenched. 

1. 1154. Hdlle introduces here a medieval rather than a classical 
conception. höllenſchwefel, probably a biblical reminiscence, pur- 
posely fed on the sulphur of hell. 

1. 1156. Ranchmerf (some editions have Räuchwerk). It is a 
poetical word used instead of Raucherwerf, incense, which would be in- 
tolerably prosaic. 

1. 1159. vernehmen, here the same as “sten. 

1. r160. das Geleit, the escort. — Shredensadtter, ie. he Furies. 

1. 1162. der gräßlichen Gorgone. In his Theogenia, Hesiod speaks 
of three Gorgons, Stheno, Euryale and Medusa. The latteris the mon- 
ster killed by Perseus, Her face was originally beautiful, but the wrath 
of Athena changed her hair into serpents, and gave her face such a terrible 
expression that all who looked on her were turned into stone. Athena 
placed her head in her shield (the Ægis), and struck with terror all 
her enemies who beheld it. Homer and the later poets mention only 
one Gorgon. 

ll, 1164-66. © wenn... rnfen. Iphigenia does not argue against 
the cause of the suffering of Orestes, but she puts against the terrible 
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influences that cause his suffering her own, a pure sister’s, word of bless- 
ing. If the former calls him down to Hades, her own words may call 
helpful gods from Olympus. Dumpfen may be rendered by hollow. 

We must suppose that in the course of the conversation Orestes 
becomes more and more impressed by the personality of his sister, who 
may recall to him, both in voice and form, his mother. The over- 
whelming terror that now seizes him seems to prove this. 

1. 1168. Es ruft! es ruft!...Derderben? The e8 has given 
rise to much discussion. What is its antecedent? Strictly construed it 
is ber reinen Schweſter Segenswort. But this has been objected to as 
not making sense with the sequel, and ,,Mutterblutes“ has been pro- 
posed to be the real antecedent. But a genitive would hardly suggest 
the e8. It would have been exceedingly easy for: the poet to substitute 
Sie to agree with Stimme. Buchheim thinks e8 ruft means “ the voice 
of the Furies calls,”’ and in order to establish this he assumes that e8 ruft 
stands impersonally, like the Latin clamatum est, there is a cry. In this 
case the stress of meaning is upon ¢8 ruft! That peal! That peal! 
Something: recalls the vanished terror. In lines 1168-71 Orestes says: 
*‘Then you wish my ruin? Isa goddess of revenge concealed in you? 
Who are you whose voice horribly stirs my inmost soul to its very depths?” 
Orestes recognizes that Iphigenia has uttered the words that affect him 
so strongly. In the editor’s view there is no reason why we should de- 
part from the natural connection, making e8 stand for Gegen8wort. 
It is evident that Orestes is yielding to a new frenzy. He mistakes the 
caresses of his sister—he suspects in her a goddess of revenge; his in- 
most soul is stirred to its depth by her voice. All that is sweet and 
soothing appears to him in its opposite form, Why should it be different 
with the word of blessing from his sister? But there is a confusion in 
his mind; he hears her voice, onlyit is for him not hers but his mother’s, 
hence his terror. This is shown in the lines 1169-70. 

Page 51.—line 1172. Es zeigt fi)... an. In your inmost. 
heart it is revealed. There may be here a trace of the influence of 
Voltaire’s Oreste. In this Electra says: ‘‘ Whence is it that, while 
speaking with you, my whole heart is changed?” (Oreste, IV, 6.) 

ll. 1176-77. Wie von Kreufas... fort, Creusa wasthe daughter 
of Creon, King of Corinth, and the bride of Jason who had forsaken 
Medea on her account. In order to avenge herself Medea made her a 
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present of a bridal garment which, when she put it on, burst out in 
flames, burning her, and also, as it spread, the building in which she 
was. Zündet fic)... von mir fort, on inextinguishable fire spreads 
from me. 

1. 1178. Hercules had received from his innocent wife, Deianira, a 
garment which she had moistened, as a charm to retain his affection, 
with the blood of the centaur Nessus, whom Hercules had killed with 
a poisoned arrow. But the blood proved a terrible poison; in torment he 
placed himself upon a funeral pile which he had himself erected on Mount 
Oeta, and perished in the flames, hence the term “ Nessus” garment. 

1. 1179. in mich verfckloffen, without uttering a complaint. 

1. 1184. ein Rad,... 2 wheel of joy and pain revolves, etc., indicating 
the alternations of joy and pain. Sophocles has, with a different meaning: 

SO *AAA’ vipds asi nOTuOS tv TUKV@ Beod 
Tpox® xuxdAzirat xal peradAaocet Goow'” 
Campbell's edition, \. 786. 
(Literally: “ My life is continually turned about on the rapid wheel of a 
god, always changing.” 
“Tn many a turning of the whee/ of God, 
My fate revolves and changes all its mood.” 
' Fragm., 713, Plumptre's Transl. 

Il. 1185-87. von dem fremden Manne... Bruder, an inward 
shudder makes me withdraw from the stranger ( Pylades) , but my inmost 
heart is powerfully drawn toward my brother. 

Voltaire’s Electre says: 


“ La nature nous parle, et perce ce mystére; 
Ne lui résistez pas: oui, vous étes mon frére, 
Vous Pétes, je vous vois, etc.” 


Goethe studied Voltaire closely and is known to have translated two of 
his dramas, hence it is very possible that there is a reminiscence of this 
passage in the words of Iphigenia. But how original Goethe never- 
theless is, the most superficial comparison will show it. 

1. 1188. £ydens, Lyaeus, one of the appellations of Bacchus. The 
worship of this god consisted of orgies and revelries. 

Page 52.—line 1192. der Seligfeit, dative after fid) dffmet ; dem 
Liebften is the dative which complements the object das Haupt, transl. 
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brow. Haupt is a nobler word than Ropf, which could not be used here. 
The distinction is lost in the translation. 

1. 1195. zu faffen, like gu fitffen, depends on Geligtfeit. 

1. 1197. vom Parnaf die em’ge Quelle. Mount Parnassus is a 
short distance north of Delphi. From it descends the Castalian spring 
which was sacred to Apollo and the Muses. 

1. 1198. goldne Chal, beautiful valley. The term golden, as has 
been said before, is of frequent figurative use with Goethe, who, in this, 
follows the Greek poets. 

1. 1199. wallend, this verb denotes a somewhat stately or solemn 
movement, and is therefore appropriate to poetry. It is rarely used in 
prose. ie is here used for al8, than. 

1. 1200. ein felig Meer, a sea of bliss. Goethe frequently omits the 
inflection of neuter adjectives in the nominative and accusative. 

ll. rao1-5. Orestes persists in mistaking the words and action of his 
sister. The priestesses of Diana were pledged to vows of chastity, 

1. 1207. das ſchöne Gliid, ie. the happiness of love. 

1. 1211. Weif ihn zurecht, direct him, i.e. to the right path. 

1. 1213. Silt, censure as. 

1. 1a14. unbefonnene ... Luft, Aoughiless, culpable passion. 

1. ra15. © nehmt, ie. thr Götter nehmt. This ,ihr Götter“ is 
not in the prose version, but was inserted in the poetical version, B. 

Page 53. — line 1217. dreifach, “Arice a conventional, poetic form, 
with intensive force. Its use occurs in Homer and Virgil. 

Il. 1a17-22. The impressive brevity of the statement should be 
noticed. 

1. 1221. dargeftellt, presented. In this connection the word is used 
only poetically. 

1. 1223. Unfelige, wretched one. The word is much stronger than 
Unglitdlide, . 

1. 1226. To facilitate translation an und may be inserted after gehe, 

l. 1249. hergebrachte Sitte, 2 sraditional custom. The fierce irony 
of the desperate man may be noticed. ‘Fratricide is an ancient custom 
of our race.” A®gisthus, who killed Agamemnon, wasthe cousin of the 
latter. The only real fratricide occurred when Thyestes and Atreus 
killed their half-brother Chrysippus, an event mentioned in the recital 
of /phigenta, ll. 344-345. (Hyginus, Fad/es). 
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1. 1232. la dir raten, be advised, or, Let me advise you. 

1. 1235. fic) in this line goes with Befimpfend in the next. 
Schwefelpfubl, sulphurous pool. 

1. 1239. Laf ab, desist. 

1. 1240. The evident resemblance of Iphigenia to her mother inten- 
sifies the horror, as appears from the words „mit folden Blicken.“ 

1, 1242. geſchwungner, uplifted; ſchwingen, to raise rapidly with 
the intention of letting fall, It has also the meaning of the English, /o 
swing. 

1. 1243. Critt auf... stand forth, indignant spirit. The words ex- 
press a somewhat solemn charge. 

1, 1244. tretet an... approach. Im Kreis geſchloſſen, formedina 
circle, in serried order. In his Eumentdes Æschylus represents the 
Furies as surrounding Orestes in the temple of Apollo. They are asleep 
on chairs while he stands on the central stone of the temple. When he 
leaves, the ghost of his mother rises from the ground and stirs up the 
sleeping avengers, who range themselves about her. Cf. note Eumeni- 
des, 1. 1359, etc. 

Page 54. — line 1249. Weine nit! Du haft nicht {duld, Do 
not weep, you are not to blame. In prose: du bift nidt ſchuld. Du 
haſt ... is a gallicism. 

ll. 1250-51. nichts, "0 one. The comprehensive negation expressed 
by the neuter nichts is felt in German to have a much finer effect than 
the definite niemanbd. 

The tone of deep tenderness shows the effect of Iphigenia’s beautiful 
character and noble personality on her brother, and marks one of the 
steps towards his recovery. 

1. 1253. erdffne, for öffne. 

1, 1255. Allein zu tragen. In the scene of the Orestes of Euripides, 
in which Electra in vain tries to soothe her brother during a terrible 
attack of the Furies, she says at last: ‘Oh, unhappy one! What help 
shall I invoke, since a divinity is hostile to us.” ll. 273-274, 7. A. 
Buckley's transl. 


ACT III. SCENE 2, 


ll. 1258-1309. The idea of the imaginary descent of Orestes into 
Hades probably comes from Voltaire’s Oresée, either in the original form, 
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or in Gotter’s German imitation, but it has this distinguishing feature, 
apart from the language, that, in Goethe the vision is soothing, 
while in Voltaire-Gotter it is revolting and terrible. 

1. 1258. Noch einen! One more — as though he had already a cup 
from the river of forgetfulness (Lethe) which to him, in his fevered 
condition, is a “cup of refreshment.” ‘‘ Pocula Lethes” we find in 
Ovid. (Fx. Pont. 2, 4, 23.) He has also “da mihi habetantem 
pectora Lethen.”” (x. Pont. 4, 1, 17.) 

1. 1260. Bald ift... hinmeggefpiilt. The paroxysm of life will 
soon be washed away. To him life, with its tortures, appears a 
paroxysm, a disease, which the river of forgetfulness will “wash away.” 
The idea is carried out in the sequel. 

1. 1261. Translate the present ,,fliefet” by the future. The old 
Germanic present was also a future tense, and it retains this use at the 
present day. Cp. Morgen reife ih ab, 7omorrow I shall leave. 

1. 1264. Gefällig has been claimed to have here the meaning of 
be pleased to, But in the P. V. we read: „In eurer Stille labt ges 
fallige Rube den umgetriebenen Gohn der Erde.” We conclude, there- 
fore, that gefällig is here the same as “ pleasantly’ and qualifies [aben. 

1. 1265. umgetriebenen, lit. driven about or tossed about. Common 
prose requires the particle her after um, i.e. umbergetriebenen, 

1. 1267. Gerãuſch, surmur. 

Page 55. — line 1276. ſchlüpfen, g/ide, move. 

1. 1281. A different meter begins here. (See Introd. p. lv ff.) The 
student will notice the prominence of the amphibrachs ~ — ~ in the 
beginning of the lines. They are followed by dactyls or trochees. 
If we call the first short syllable Wuftaft, as some do, we get trochees 
instead of amphibrachs. 

1. 1288. der Feindſchaft los. The original genitive after [08 fein 
was still common in the 18th century. The accusative is now used. 

ll. 1292-93. darf..., may venture. 

1. 1297. Lofung = Lofungswort, counéersign, password. The sec- 
ond prose version (C) has: Heißt thn willfommen! Auf Erden war's 
in unferm Haus ein Gruß gum Lod.” The poetic version (B) has: 
„Auf Erden war in unferm Haus der Willfomm — Tod.” 

1. 1299. jenfeits der Nacht, beyond the gloom, as though night sep- 
arated the two worlds. 
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Page 56.— line 1301. ... 3um Alten, i.e. Tantalus. Cf. ll. 320- 
325 and Introd. p. vii. 

ll. 1308-09. forged upon the heroic breast cruel torments with brasen 
chains. The description would fit Prometheus rather than Tantalus. 
Note the poetical use of “torments,” as though they were embodied 
objects. Tantalus is mentioned by Gotter, not by Voltaire, in the 
sense to which reference has been made. 


ACT III. SCENE 3. 


Il. 1310-11. Orestes, still fancying himself in the lower world, wel- 
comes Iphigenia and remembers his other sister: Woh! Schmefter dir! 
Tail or welcome to thee, my sister. 

ll. 1312-13. Mit fanften Pfeilen. The « cause of a sudden and 
gentle death was attributed to Apollo, the archer. Inasmuch as Diana 
is the “divine huntress”’ the belief was modified, so that the death of 
men was attributed to Apollo, and of women to Diana. 

The term ‘gentle arrow’? is Homeric (ayavoi¢ Bedgecow). (Od.- 
xi, 172~3.) “h doduxy vodooc; h "Apreusc loxéaipa oi¢ dyavoic Bedéecow 
tnoryouérn naténepvev;” “was it a slow disease, or did Artemis, the 
archer, slay thee with the visitation of her gentle shafis?” (Butcher 
and Lang’s Trans.) 

1. 1314. Dich, armer Sreund, of course Pylades, whom he imagines 
to have shared his fate. 

1. 1315. Homm mit! fomm mit! He addresses each one in turn. 
The P. V. has: Rommt mit! Rommt mit! The alteration may be due 
to Herder, who wished to avoid the repetition of the ,,t.” 

1. 1321. This prayer may be compared with that of the Iphigenia of 
Euripides, The latter is decidedly inferior in thought, if not poetically. 


“_  — @ Antods xépn, 
oGodv ut, TV a7 lepiav, xpdc 'EAAGda 
tx BapBapov yi¢, nal KAonaic otyyvw6 énaic. 
gtdeic d nal od odv KaciyvyToy, Bea- 
pireiv d& Kau trode duuipovac ddxet.” 
“O daughter of Latona, (i.e. Artemis, the daughter of Jupiter and 
Latona) bring me, thy priestess, safely from this foreign shore to Greece, 
and grant forgiveness for my fraud. As you love your brother (i.e. 
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Apollo) so I, believe me, love my kindred too.” (Euripides, /phigenia 
among the Tauri, L 1398, etc.) — ... Du liebſt ... ſtill. “Diana, you 
love your beautiful brother above everything that earth and heaven offer, 
and you turn your virgin face in silent longing toward his everlasting 
light.” Prof. Buchheim says in this connection: “In accordance with 
a highly poetical notion the pa/eness of the moon is here represented as 
expressive of her constant longing for the eternal light of the sun.” Bat 
there ts not a word said of paleness,” and such sentimentality is not in 
the style of Goethe, Professor Watzoldt says much more justly: “Goethe 
drew a motif for a new and beautiful mythical image from our modem 
knowledge of the true relation between the moon and the sun which 
was unknown to the ancients.” 

Page 57.—line 1327. Da, for als, as frequently in this drama. 

1. 1337. Raffe dich zufammen, make a supreme effort. 

1. 1340. Cine giinft’ge Parze, a 4indly fate, who, at the birth of 
a child, spins the thread of its life. The Greek term is meera (Molpa, 
from peipouat, to allot). There were three Parc: Nona, Decuma and 
Morta, in Latin. Their Greek names were Clotho, Lachesis and Atro- 
pos. (Hyginus’ Faé/es, 1, 171.) 

ll. 1341-42. Caß mid... This passage indicates the healing of 
Orestes. He feels this has been the last attack. Why? Because it 
dawns upon him that in the company of such a sister as Iphigenia he 
will be safe, and that his hope of recovery in Tauris was not vain. Cf. 
note, ll, 1164-66, 1168 and the Introd. p. xxxv, 

ll. 1343-44. Shr Gõötter. In this address to the gods we see how 
the faith of Orestes in the benevolent character of the gods has revived 
—a sure sign that the torments of insanity no longer conjure up doubt 
and despair, but have given way to the serene influences of nature and 
hopeful belief in a divine guidance. — After Shr Gitter the Ihr in 1. 
1344 would regularly stand directly after die in L 1343. The repetition 
is required in relative clauses, with the first and second persons of the 
personal pronoun, when the verb is to agree with the personal pronoun. 

The relative die in this line places the finite verbs at the end of the 
clauses that follow, wandelt, in 1. 1344, ſchüttet, in 1. 1347, verwandelt, 
in 1. 1350. With Wenn in 1. 1351 begins an adverbial clause, and the 
finite verb stands at the end of lines 1352 and 1354. wandelt, proceed, 
represents the gods as walking above the storm-clouds, 
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Page 58. — line 1353. Jris freundlich bunt, ris in cheerful 
variegated hues. 

1, 1359. die Enmeniden, the benevolent goddesses, the name given 
them from superstitious courtesy. Cf. ll. 311, 1148-1244, and see Introd. 
p. x and xxv. 

1. 1361. fernabdonnernd, the word might better be separated: 
fernab dDonnernd, thundering afar off. 

1. 1362. Die Erde dampft, exhales, poetical for: „Von ber Erbe 
bampft erquidenber Gerud.” These lines suggested to Watzold the 
supposition that the poet possibly intended that a thundershower should 
pass over the scene during what precedes. 

1. 1368. ... Rat und Schluß, counsel and resolution, Schluß — 
Beſchluß. 


ACT IV. SCENE 1. 


In this act Iphigenia is subjected to a further test. The poet himself 
has said that the great scene of the third act, in which Orestes is de- 
livered from the curse, is the axis (die Adjfe) of the piece. This un- 
questionably is true, for what now follows, as well as what preceded, 
turns upon the condition and personality of Orestes. But Orestes only 
suffers, while it is for Iphigenia to act. And she must act like a woman, 
not like a man. But how is she to act? By following the advice of 
Pylades, or the voice of her heart ? In this the great dramatic conflict 
arises, which keeps Iphigenia in the foreground and makes her the 
principal actor in the drama, This conflict is introduced in the fourth 
act and ended in the fifth. 

Page 59. — lines 1369-71. Denfen... zu ... 3ubdenfen with the 
dative of the person = destine, This verb and bereiten in 1. 1372 in- 
troduce a condition which may be expressed by “if” or “ when.” 

ll. 1369-81. The meter of these thirteen lines is a mixture of dactyls 
troches, and amphibrachs. The first, fourth, fifth, seventh and thirteenth 
lines show the following rhythm :. 


l. . — ——— 

lL. 4. — —⸗ — ꝰ — — 

ih — ⸗ — — — ow 
17 — meV ——— 
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The content is lyrical, and accords with the deeply agitated condi- 
tion of the speaker. 

1. 1375. Cieferfchiitternden Ubergang, « deeply moving transition. 

1, 1390. ... den ftaunt’ ich an, upon him J gased in wonder. 

Page 60. — line 1398. ... kluges Wort, the omission of the ar- 
ticle here and elsewhere is poetical. Translate: prudent words. Cf. 
1. 1028, note, 1797. 

Il. 1399-1400. was td... antworte, what / shall say in answer 

. - anttvorte is here in the subjunctive. 

1. 1403. ... hinterha'Iten, deceive. The prefix is inseparable. 

1. 1404. ... abzuliften, gain by cunning. 

1. 1405. Web, in M.H.G. and in early modern German was followed 
by the genitive expressing the cause or occasion of the feeling. 

Il. 1411-15. To the struggle in her conscience is added the weight 
of care for her brother. 

1. 1418. Gs triibt...Seele. My spirit becomes clouded. 


ACT IV. SCENE z. 


Page 61.—line 1423. Ich folate, imp. subj. = „Ich würde 
folgen.“ 

1. 1434. Ja, in dem innern Cempel, nay, in the inner temple. 
The first falsehood. The P. V. has: „Durch feine Gegentwart, und daf 
im Heiligtum bas böſe libel ihn ergriff, find wir verunreint.” 

Page 62. — line 1443. nicht eh, bis, not until, for nidt eher alé 
bis, 

ll. 1444-50. This rapid dialogue, each speech containing but a single 
line (Stichomythia) occurs in the ancient Greek dramas and has 
been imitated by modern poets. 

1. 1448. erdringe nicht, urge not. 

1. 1454. ... [dfte, past subjunctive. 

Page 63.— line 1458. nun einmal. This colloquialism may be 
variously rendered; in this case by, perhaps, once forall, The expression 
intimates that the fact is known to the person addressed and further 
discussion is useless. Cf. das tft nun einmal fo, “the thing is so, what 
are you going to do about it?”’ 

1. 1459. du hältſt, you deem. 
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1. 1460. The prose version reads: Du Haltft das möglich was dein 
Wunſch dir möglich madt. 

1. 1466. aufgebrackter Sinn, angry disposition, or simply, indig- 
nation, 

Page 64. —line 1473. Umbergetrieben. Cf. 1: 1388. Note the 
dative of an der fremden Grenze, clong a foreign boundary. 

1. 1475. ... vermagſt here needs no infinitive to complete its mean- 
ing; its object is a8, In translating, the infinitive do, must be ex- 
pressed. 

1. 1477. ... die Milde, Aindness, gentleness, benevolence, here per- 
sonified. 

1. 1479. triib und wild. Goethe often uses tritb, obscure, in respect 
to mental conditions, as though this opposite of clear and bright were 
peculiarly fitting to describe the uncultured or clouded mind. Trans- 
late: unenlightened and savage. Cf. 1528-30. 

Page 65. —line 1500. © wiederholteft du, the optative subjunc- 
tive: O, tf you would but recall, Cf. note to J. 461. 


ACT IV. SCENE 3. 


ll. 1596-10. The appropriateness of the picture should be appreci- 
ated. The flood, growing by rapid affluents, runs over the rocks on the 
shore. Thus a river of joy covered up all that was within her, that is, 
all her fears and sorrows. The “ impossible ” was realized; she held it 
in her arms. And again, as on that day in Aulis, a cloud seemed gently 
to surround her, to lift her from the earth and enfold her in slumber, as 
when the good goddess encircled her with her saving arm. 

1. 1500. das Unmidglicde, to meet her brother was the “impos- 
sible.” 

Page 66.—line 1517. mit einziger Gewalt, with unique 
power. 

1. 1524. “ Not only in Greece but here also are human beings,” a 
thought which would hardly have occurred to a Greek in the same 
connection. There is no trace of such a thought in the play of 
Euripides, 
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B has: i 
„Tauris fag wie Der Boden einer unfrudtbaren Inſel 
Ginter Dem Sdiffenden. 

Jat bat dieſer Mann meine Gedanten 

Auf das BVergangene geleitet — 

Und durch feine Gegenwart mid wieder erinnert, 
Dak if aud Menſchen hier verlaffe.” 


ll. 1525-26. Doppelt ... verhaft, Cf. I. 1418. 
1, 1530. verfenneft, fail to recognize, transl. you Anow mo longer. 


ACT IV. SCENE 4. 


Page 67, —line 1541. Umloderte ... flamme, the beautiful flame 
of youth shone (lit., blazed) about... Miss Swanwick translates: 


“And ever with increasing glory shone 
The fire of youth around his noble brow.” 


ll. 1558-59. And even a whispering breeze, observed at once by all, 
rose from the land and spread its gentle pinions. A characteristic per- 
sonification, as though the breeze were a lisping child. 

Page 68.— lines 1565-66. endlich) fehrt er ſich um, finally he 
turns about, different from er fehrt um, he returns. 

1. 1571. Ich habe. The omission of the participle in such cases, which 
is common in English, is unusual in German and permitted only in poetry. 

ll. 1583-86. The calculating cunning of Pylades stands in the strong- 
est contrast with the delicate scruples of Iphigenia. 

Page 69. —liners591. Gefahrlicer . . . zuſammen. Tranal.: 
Our dangers are increasing, In the German the words suggest the idea 
of a gathering storm. 

1. 1595. er bringe, 4et him bring. 

1. 1601. So fchaff uns Luft. Luft, cir, breathing space, here the 
same as Ame, i.e.a chance for action, by employing the attention of the 
guard elsewhere. 

1. 1605. fromm, very Greek and characteristic. It was a “pious” 
undertaking, because it favored Greeks and injured a Barbarian. 

1. 1609. Sur Felfeninfel, ic. the rocky island of Delos. In the 
prose version ,nad Delphos” is used. Delphi, being an inland place, 
could not be meant by ,,f¥elfeninfel.“ If we must attach a meaning we 
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may assume that their first visit would be to the celebrated island de- 
yoted to Apollo, for the purpose of rendering thanks, and that then they 
would subsequently bring the statue to Delphi. 

1. 1612. die Dateradtter, she household gods, in Latin the Lares and 
Penates. 

1. 1613. ... ihre Wohnungen, “eir abodes, ie, the rooms in which 
their images stand. 

Page 70. —line 1616. This verse with its six accents was probably 
left so on purpose by Herder, on account of the fine effect. 

1. 1621. The fich in this line is a repetition, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, and emphasis, of ſich in 1. 1619. 

1. 1622, Note the separable prefix nad) = in the direction of; 
translate, soward. 

1. 1638. “ Deceitfully did fear enter into a league with danger.” 
The personification of the two abstract nouns makes the line poetical. 
“Fear and danger are companions.” Cf. La Fontaine: 


“Le trop d’attention qu’on a pour le danger 
Fait le plus souvent qu’on y tombe.” 


This recalls the more poetical: “In vitium ducit culpe fuga” of 
Horace (4rs poetica, 31). The originality of Goethe’s line will appear 
on comparison. 

Page 71. —line 1643. Der is the relative pronoun dependent on 
dem. 

1. 1647. Supply: die Not entfduldigt before this line. Pylades goes 
on as though what Iphigenia had just said was a part of his own re- 
mark. The P. V. has entfdjulbigt’8, so also all former editions. 

1, 1649. ... Sorderung, claim, here, the demand of the conscience 
or moral sense. To be too exacting in respect to one’s self points to 
hidden pride. 

1. 1650. 3h... nur, 7 do mot probe, I only feel. Wk should be 
noted that the safety of Iphigenia rests in her fidelity to her conscience, 
her instinct, as opposed to the practical arguments of Pylades. Her 
reason yields, but her feeling does not. This is brought out so strikingly 
that it constitutes dramatic action in the highest sense. The great 
dramas in the world’s literature owe their high character to the repre- 
sentation of spiritual conflict, as the Antigone, Hamlet and Macbeth. 
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Page 72. — line 1651. Jf you rightly feel what you are, you can but 
honor yourself. Pylades means that Iphigenia has no reason to fear that 
her feeling will condemn her, because what he advises is, in his judg- 
ment, right. 

1. 1655. du lernft es and)... in a future sense; sternness of judg- 
ment is softened by experience. 

1. 1656. ... dies Geſchlecht, te human race= das menſchliche 
Gefdledt. 

1, 1661. To proceed on our own path and to give heed to our steps, 
is the rule of practical wisdom. 

1. 1668. fragt ſich's ob mir thn gehen? can there be a question 
whether we should traverse it (den Weg). 

Page 73.—line 1676. nicht einmal, would, in prose, stand before 
Ein falſches Wort, not even... 

ll. 1680-84. ... die eh’rne Band der Wot... Necessity (the 
avayxn of Homer) is the mistress even of the gods. She is the sister 
of fate and accepts no counsel from any one, hence the participle, 
unberatne, |. 1684, uxcounseled. ‘ Brazen” often stands for “ irresis~ 
tible,” also “ untiring,” cf. 1. 1070. 

1. 1688. Siegel, this sea/ is, of course, the statue of the goddess. 


ACT IV. SCENE s. 


1. 1691. bang uud banger. Cf. L 21, feft und fefter. 

Page 74.—line 1696. ... Nimmt doc) alles ab! Note the 
position of the verb with doch. This dod) implies that the fact is well 
known. “Everything, we know, weakens im time.” abnehmen, co 
decrease, lose force. Cf. such sentences as: Warum ſollt' ih es nidt 
thun? Sft e8 bod metne Pflicht! Why should [ not doit? SJtismy 
duty, you know. Ct. Introd. p. xxx, note, and xxxi. 

1. 1702. entfiihnen, to effect the expiation of the curse that rests 
upon the polluted house. The P. V. has: Vergebens hofft, ich ftill ver- 
wabrt von meiner Gattin den alten Fluch austlingen ju laffen, und 
burd Gebet und Reinheit die Olympter gu verſöhnen. WAusflingen, ie. 
to die away like a sound, 

1. 1708-09. legt... mir auf, imposes on me. 

ll. 1712-17. ©, da%... Seele! daß goes also with der Citanen, 
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der alten Götter tiefer Haff... Translate, “Oh, that a repugnance 
may not at last take root in my heart, and the Titans’ and old gods’ 
deep hatred of you, Olympians, strike, too, its vulture talons into my 
tender breast.” Cf. Introd. p. xix. 

In Dr. Buchheim’s edition we find the note “on account of her un- 
deserved suffering.” But Iphigenia does not think of her past suffering. 
The special significance of the exclamation must be sought in what she 
said in ll. 1699-1711, and, more particularly ll. 1707-11. If the 
Olympian gods, in whom she has placed her trust, do not favor the 
efforts of her pure hand and pure heart, but compel her to rob, and to 
deceive the man to whom she owes her life, she may arn to abhor 
them. And therefore she cries out in pathetic agony: Save me, and 
save your tmage in my soul! Who does not see that it is not so much 
the suffering as rather the fear of losing her faith in the gods that makes 
her use this language, and ¢hat this fear is based om her aversion to do- 
ing wrong ? 

The fact is of great importance if we would really see Iphigenia as 
Goethe wanted her to appear and to be. Inthe P. V. we have: Wenn 
id) mit Betrug und Raub beginne, wie will id Segen bringen und 
wo will td enden? Ach, warum fdeint der Undanf mir wie Taufend 
andern nicht ein leichtes unbedeutendes Bergehen.” 

1. 1751. Olympier, so called from Mount Olympus in Thessaly. 
Its top towering into the clouds was fabled to form the entrance to the 
abode of the gods who had overthrown the old dynasty of the Titans. 

Page 76, — line 1753. By ein leichtes Gewölke we may under- 
stand the vapory smoke that continually rises from the volcano of Mount 
“Etna in Sicily. It was believed that the Titans lay buried under this 
mountain, especially the Titan Enceladus, as Virgil tells us in his Aneta 
Ill, 578. 

1. 1760. Des Uhnherrn, ie. Tantalus. The same reference is in 
1, 1762, der Derbannte, the exiled one, and in 1. 1764, der Ulte, she 
ancient one, In the prose version we read: „Und Tanta! hordt in 
fetner Hdble.” 

ll. 1763-65. After denft supply an, remember. This use of denfen 
is permissible only in poetry. Cf. the omission of a preposition (auf) 
after hordt in 1. 1763, Aearkens fo. 

This poem expresses the awe of the popular belief. Iphigenia heard 
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it from her murse, hence to her it is “an old, old story” kept alive by 
nurses and other menials. It takes here the place of one of the utter- 
ances of the “chorus” in the Greek tragedy. Cf. Introd. p. lv. 
In the first five stanzas the song of the Parce is given, in the sixth we 
have the words of the nurse. That Iphigenia struggles for a higher 
conception of deity we learned in Il. 549-560, 1094-1117, and in other 
passages. But the old story haunts her in this trying moment. Will 
her nobler faith triumph? The last act of the drama will answer this. 


ACT V. SCENE 1. 


Page 77. — line 1773. Sei, the subjunctive of oblique oration, as 
though the language of “rumor” were quoted indirectly. 

1. 1774. diefe Weihe, not ‘‘ consecration,” but act of purification, 
lustration. 

1.1775. The sacred pretext of this delay (Ssgrung). 3dgern, delay, 
finger, and jaubdern, hesilate, be trresolute, are not equivalent synonyms. 
Delay is properly Berjogerung. In l. 1669 Iphigenia uses zaudern, 
„laß mich gaudern.” She cannot make up her mind to do what is ex- 
pected of her. She does not wish 40 save time, but to deliberate in 
order that she may arrive at no wrong conclusion. 

1. 1777. Es fomme fdnell ... This imperative expresses energy. 
The adverb ſchnell, repeated in the following line, points to the quality 
of “swiftness” attributed to the king by Euripides in the first act of his 
play (“a barbarian who moves his feet like swift wings, and to whom 
his swiftness has given the name of Thoas”; Thédos (@60¢) being the 
Greek for swift or quick). 

1. 1782. ... wie ihr pflegt, as you are wont to do, The verb 
pflegen, in the sense of “being wont” or “accustomed,” requires an 
infinitive which, however, is sometimes understood. Here: „wie tr 
fie au faffen pflegt,” 

ACT V. SCENE 2. 


1. 1783. ... wechſelt, alternates. 

Page 78. — lines 1785-86. The article is used before Derrat, while 
Nachſicht und Giite are used without it. The latter are used in ad- 
verbial phrases, while the former is a personification of treason, and in 
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such a case the article is required, asa rule. Cf.1. 1787 zur Sflaveret, 
and 1. 1789 der Sreiheit. This principle will be found illustrated on 
almost every page. — der ich fie... bildete, who trained her to treason 
by (or through) indulgence and kindness. 

1. 1791. der heil’ae Grimm, “He sacred fury, viz., of the savage 
religion and its votaries. 

1. 1792. The form Sie ware froh gemefen is more elegant than fo 
wäre fie froh geweſen. It is generally preferred when such a sentence 
follows a hypothetical statement with fall8 or a similar conjunction 
understood. 

1.1797. ... vermegnen Wunſch, when a participle or adjective 
precedes a noun the omission of the article is permitted in poetry, and 
sometimes in prose. Transl., My Aindness incites (lit., lures forth) in 
her breast a daring wish, 

1. 1799. Sie finnt...ans, Ste plans a fate of her own. Sid 
ausfinnen is to devise, find out by thinking. 

1, 1801. Nun widerfteh’ id) der, sc. Schmeichelei. The sentence 
is equivalent to Nun, da ich der widerftehe. Transl, Mow, as J resist 
that... 

1. 1803. altverjabrtes, alt+verjahrt; — verjabren, fo expire by 
the lapse of time, become obsolete, is applied to adverse claims against 
property which are no longer valid after a certain number of years. 
Transl., Aly kindness seems to her a property due her by ancient pre- 
scriptive right. 


ACT V. SCENE 3. 


1, 1805. Du ſchiebſt . .. anf, you postpone. The P. V. is more ex- 
plicit: Des Opfers Aufſchub ift widtig geuug, daß ich dich ſelbſt darum 
befrage. 

Page 79. — lines 1810 and 1814. Cf. Il. 1785-86. 

1, 1816. Er finnt den Cod... Wolfe, ie. he resembles Jupiter 
who, surrounded by clouds, “meditates” the death which his messen- 
gers, the lightnings, execute, while he himself remains unseen. Gin- 
nen is used poetically for erfinnen, 40 devise, etc. 

ll. 1819-20. Er aber fcbwebt... fort. Lit, Bus he hovers on- 
ward. — durch feine höhen, shrough lofty heights. Gin unerreidter 
Gott, lit, an unapproachable god, that is “impassive”; transl., a god 
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above reach. The picture is striking and in keeping with the idea ex- 
pressed in l. 1816, for the cloud which harbors death moves on through 
the mountain range as the storm proceeds. 

1, 1821. tönt; tinen is a neuter verb used transitively only in a 
factitive sense, Transl., The sacred lip (i.e. of the priestess) intones 
a savage song. This is a taunt, because Iphigenia had just spoken to 
him as the priestess of a goddess whose gentleness she praised. We 
must not forget that the king smarts under the refusal of Iphigenia to 
become his wife. 

1, 1822. Nicht Priefterin ... Codjter. The answer is by impli- 
cation, as though for ,,heil’ge Lippe’ in the preceding line, the king 
had said die heil’ge Dienerin der Göttin. Iphigenia wishes it under- 
stood by him that the daughter of Agamemnon, and not the priestess, 
is making this appeal. 

ll. 1823-24. You used to honor the word of the stranger (and now) 
you want to command imperiously the princess? 

1. 1827. Und folgfam, end while obeying ; folgfam is docile, plastic. 

Page 80. —1. 1832. Wir faffen...an, We seize upon, avail 
ourselves of... 

ll. 1835-36. ... das Gebot, dem... ift. As a mule, all primitive 
races are hospitable, but they soon become the victims of unscrupulous 
strangers, hence Jaws are made against all foreigners, Homer repre- 
sents the usage of a primitive race in his Odyssey, IX, I, 270, etc. 
Among the Latins, the term “a guest,” 4ostis, assumed the meaning of 
an enemy, whence also in English “the host ’’ (of a house), the armed 
host = army, and the words hostile and hostility. 

As Thoas does not answer the remark of Iphigenia, we may assume 
that he admits its justice. His character, as shown throughout the 
drama, is of a type to justify Iphigenia in assuming that he does not share 
the narrow prejudices of the common people, But that he knows what 
dangers threaten a peaceful people from the visits of strangers clearly. 
appears in the sequel. Cf. Il. 2099-2106. 

1. 1838. ... Unteil und Bewegung, interest and emotion for sym- 
pathetic excitement. 

1. 1840. Cf. Soph. Electra, 1. 212: 

“_ — — ra & roi¢ dvvaroi¢ 
oun tpiara nAaBewv.” 
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“With Kings ’tis ill to strive.” 
Plumfsire’s Transl. 


1. 1841. immer is here the same as immerhin, anyAow, or some 
word expressing that no great importance is attached to the fact. The 
idea is: “It matters not whether I speak or keep silence, you 
cannot but know what is and will always remain the feeling of my 
heart.” 

1, 1845. Wie mehr — Wie viel mehr. 

1. 1847. ... feterlich, solemnly, because the early death was to take 
place as a sacrifice in the temple. der frithe Cod, ceath in carly 
youth. 

1. 1848. zuckte, was brandished, fashed, as though the knife per- 
formed a personal act. 

1. 1850. ... wirbelnd, lit. whirling. Miss Swanwick translates 
this line: “A dizzy horror overwhelmed my soul.” 

Page 81. — lines 1852-53. The humane sentiment here expressed 
is as old as the race, but whenever it is manifested it is in individuals 
who have towered above the common level. 

1. 1854. Du weift es, kennſt mich. A good example of the differ- 
ence between wiſſen and fennen, Before und du willft supply dod, to 
make the translation easier. 

1, 1859. Stiind’, impf. subj., for Stand’, which is now most often 
used. 

1. 1860. Note that when, as here, an und connects two conditional 
clauses, the following verb stands @/fer its subject as ina simple declara- 
tive sentence. There is then no inversion. Like und, ober may be 
similarly employed. 

1. 1862. Die Redte feines Bnfens, the rights of his heart, of hu- 
manity, i.e. as her brother. 

1. 1868. Auch with nidt, neither. 

1. 1870. zur Lift ihm Srende, is an unusual use of Freude. Transl. 
pleasure in cunning. 

1. 1871. Bald would be repeated in prose: now — now. 

1, 1872. der Gewaltige ... iibt. The meaning is clearer in the first 
prose version: der Getvaltige verdient, daß man fie (ie. die Lift) gegen 
thn braudt, 

Page 82. — line 1875. The king’s thought is: “Do not carelessly 
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pass judgment on yourself, because, if you use cunning (and I know 
you do) yours is not a ‘ pure soul.’’”’ 

1. 1877. ... will, ts about so, 

1. 1878. Im erften Unfall, on its first attack, 

1, 1880. The ſchöne Bitte, is called a graceful branch by metonymy. 
The poet had in mind the custom of petitioners, who deposited an olive 
or laurel bough wound around with wool on the altar of the god to 
whom they prayed. 

1. 1883. Was bleibt mir nun, . .. A woman’s most powerful weapon 
having apparently failed, what else can she do? Shall she invoke the 
goddess for a miracle in her behalf? 

1, 1890. wohl, in an affirmative sentence with interrogative meaning 
corresponds to “I suppose,”’ or “ have they not?” 

Page 83. — line 1894. Note the emphasis on er (spaced letter). 
Unmiglides for ber Unmiglide. (Cf. L 1510). 

1. 1896. In all ages heroic deeds have been told and told again. In 
Greece this was done by minstrels called “ rhapsodists ” who wandered 
from place to place. 

1. 1897. UIs, except. 

ll. 1898-1904. The logical beginning is in the 1. 1904. Is he alone 
praised, who ( = ber in]. 1898) steals into the host of the enemy at 
night (and), raging unawares like a flame, seizes the sleeping, etc. ... 
gedrängt von den Ermunterten, Aard pressed by the finally awakened 
enemy, etc. The reference is to the expedition of Diomed and Odysseus 
against the Thracian King, Rhesus, whose horses they stole by night. 
(Thad, Book 10.) Unverfehen, suddenly. Cf. note |. 1016. 

1. 1904. ... der allein, as before, with verb understood. The refer- 
ence is to heroes like Theseus, who took the way by land from Troezen 
to Athens, clearing the country of robbers on his way. Bucbheim. 

1. 1916. She addresses the gods: Uflein euch... Kniee, “But I 
leave it to you, ye gods,”’ that is, place it in the lap of the gods, 4A’ 
hro pev tavra bedy bv yoovact Keira. Jtiad, XVII, |. 514, etc. 

ll. 1916-19. “If you are truthful as you are said to be.” 

The conditional form, gives, in this instance, to the feeling of the 
speaker more than ordinary significance. If the gods are not truthful, 
if, perhaps, they are what their enemies call them, where can the 
truthful supplant find redress ? 
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Page 84. — lines 1934-35. Us two, those who remain. The inten- 
sity of her feeling makes her forget that there remains Electra. 

1. 1936. ... wenn dm darfft, i you can, i.e., if your heart permits 
it. darfft is not dere. 

1. 1937. Der rohe Sythe . . . This is of course said in irony. 

1. r9qg0. ... unter jedem Himmel, under any sky, in whatever 
chime. 

1. 1942. ... mir, is the ethical dative, for her anxiety is rather 
for her brother than for herself. The word may be left untranslated. 

1. 1947. IWorein, for worin, now the common form. 

Page 85. — line 1953. ... künſtlich-dichtend, dy artful fiction. 

ll. 1954-56. ... der lang Verſchloßnen ... ums Haupt, about the 
head of one long secluded, or, possibly, of one who had long locked her 
secret in her own breast. Cf. lL 66~-73. 

1. 1957. Sch f3nnte ... werden — The sense of these words is: 
“T admit the possibility of being imposed on, but —” 

1. 1965. „Frauen,“ archaic genitive. 

1. 1970. Du haltft mir Wort, you will keep your word with me. 
Cf. ll. 293-94. The positive form of the remark shows her faith in the 
noble nature of the king. 

ll. 1973-76. “A king does not, from embarrassment, make prom- 
ises, as common people do, in order to free himself from the petitioner 
for a moment, nor does he promise for an emergency which he does 
not himself anticipate.” 

1. 1977. “He does not really feel the height of his dignity, until, 
etc.” The P. V. has: „ihn freut es, wenn er ein Verſprechen erfüllen 
lann.“ 

Page 86. — line 1979. Unwillig, has here the double meaning of 
indignantly and reluctantly. 

Il. 1983-85. Translation: “O grant that mercy, like the sacred light 
of the calm flame of a sacrifice, wreathed about with hymns of praise and 
gratitude and joy, may shine forth for me,” 

Miss Swanwick translates : 


“Let mercy, like the consecrated flame 
Of silent sacrifice, encircled round 
With songs of gratitude, and joy, and praise 
Above the tumult gently rise to heaven.” 
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This translation omits the idea that the king, should show mercy to 
her, as indicated by the dative mir. 

The P. V. has no such reference: „O laf} die @nabe wie eine ſchöne 
Flamme des Altar’ umkränzt von Lobgefang und Dank und Freunde 
lodern.“ 

1. 1990. Sehr viel, ie. überlegung. 

1. 1992. ... Gewähre ... fühlſt! Crant my prayer in accordance 
with the feelings of your heart ! 


ACT V. SCENE 4. 
Page 88, — line 2011. ... ich horche, for ich gehordje, J obey. 


_ACT V. SCENE 5. 


1, 2016. Dies iff... Haupt. The courtierlike language of Pylades 
is characteristic of the man as we know him from what precedes. It 
forms a strong contrast with the rather curt remarks of Orestes. 

1. 2020. The present tense is used for the future. 

Page 89. — line 2031. Der rafcdken Jugend. Translate: the guick 
impulse of youth, lit. impetuous youth. 


ACT V. SCENE 6. 


1. 2035. The emphatic Diefer (in spaced letters, answering to our 
Italics) is of course the genitive singular feminine. — hier ift das 
Schwert. To offer a sword in token of proof of descent may seem 
strange, but in ancient times, as well as in the early ages of the Christian 
era, a good sword was a rare object of great value, owing to the difficulty 
of manufacturing one, in the absence of steel. This fact appears even 
in the epic poems of the 11th century, such as the Chanson de Roland 
and others. We must suppose that the sword of Agamemnon had a 
wide reputation. 

Page 90. — lines 2048-49. nachahmend, by imitation.—... heis 
ligt... zum Geſetz, consecrates it as a law. 

ll. 2061-62. ich ftehe felbft... dem Seinde, / myself will take my 
stand against the enemy. j 
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1. 2064. Mit nicten! By 20 means ! 

Page 91. — line 2068. Er falle gleich, a poetical arrangement 
for „Falle er gleich,” ic. Obgleid) er falle, or, in prose, Wenn er aud 
fallt, even though he fall... The Iphigenia of Euripides says: 


“— the man 
Dying is mourned, as to his house a loss; 
But woman’s weakness is of light esteem.” 
Potter’s Translation, \l. 1078-80. 


fo preiſet ... Lied, Ais fame will live in song . 

1. 2069. die unendlicben, instead of nie ——— never ending. 

1. 2070. Frau, wife. 

1. 2072. durchgeweinten, for — which is more usual, 
passed in tears ...— Cag: und Vãächten, the plural dative termination 
en of Nächten belongs also to Tags. This license is rare. 

ll, 2073-74. When a heart in silence wears itself out in anxious 
unavailing efforts to recall the quickly departed friend. 

ll. 2082-83. ... das Mal wie von drei Sternen, ke birthmark as 
of three stars (a free invention of Goethe). 

ll. 2084-85. ... das auf ſchwere Chat... deutete, which the priest 
interpreted as pointing to a grievous deed... 

ll, 2086-91. Our poet has used here a device of Sophocles who, in 
his Electra, represents a similar scene of recognition. An old slave of 
the family, on seeing Orestes, notices a scar on his forehead, which he 
had received by a fall, while chasing a hind with his sister Electra. 

The words raſch und unbvorfidtig, as applied to Electra, accord with 
the character under which she was represented by the Greek dramatists, 
— Nad ihrer Urt, in accordance with her manner (or, as was her 
manner ). 

1. aog1. Dreifuß, tripod. 

1, 2095. Und hiibe, note the conditional in this subjunctive. For 
hitbe it is now more usual to say hibe. 

Page 92. — line 2104. An allusion to the story of the golden 
fleece stolen in Colchis, by Jason, with the help of Medea, to the 
horses which Hercules captured at the command of Eurystheus, and to 


the maidens Medea, and Ariadne, won by Jason (cf. 1. 1176, note) and 
Theseus; and to others. 


NOTES. ACT V, SCENE 6. 157 


1. 2105. The fie in this line stands for ,,ber Grieche,“ used collectively 
for the “ people” in l. 2102. The P. V. has: die Griedjen. Cf. L 465 
(Weib) and |. 468 (ihnen). The use is limited to poetry and poetic 
prose. 

1. a113. This version of the oracle may be compared with that 
given by Orestes in the Taurian Iphigenia of Euripides: 


‘© 3d Pelac tAgeiv Tavpixne u’bpovc xbovec, 
Ev@” Apreux of otyyovos Buyode Exer, 
AaBeiv r'dyaAua Gedc, 5 gaaty bvoade 
és tovode vaode obpavod meceiv aro- 

AaBovta & H Hréxvaow 7 Txy Twi, 
xivdvvov éxnAjoavt’, ’Abqvaiwy xGovi 
dovvars* — —” 
Eurig. [ph. Taur. \\. 85, etc. 

“Thy voice commanded me to speed my course 
To this wild coast of Tauris, where a shrine 
Thy sister has, Diana; thence to take 
The statue of the goddess, which from heaven, 
(So say the natives) to this temple fell. 

This image, or by fraud or fortune won, 
The dangerous toil achieved, to place the prize 
In the Athenian land. 

Oxford Translation. 
lõſet, ill de dissolved. When the knot is “ dissolved,” the fatal charm 
disappears. 

1. 2116. Wir legten’s ... dich. We interpreted it as referring to 
Apollo's sister, but he meant you. Cf. ll. 722-27 and 1610-12. — ge: 
denfen, is used poetically for meinen. Its regular use is with the gen- 
itive, fo remember. 

Page 93. — line 2127. Gleich . . . heif’gen Bilde. — Like a 
sacred image, for instance the palladium of Troy, the statue of Pallas 
(Athena) which, in the reign of Ilus, fell from heaven at Troy. It was 
carried off by Ulysses and Diomed because, as long as it remained in 
Troy, the city could not be taken. 

1, 2132. Da stands for al8, when, as repeatedly noticed before. 

1. 2139. ... dte alte Krone ... The crown was not the symbol of 
royalty in Greece. In primitive times it was the scepter; later, a fillet, 
“ diadema,”’ became its emblem. 


15 8 IPHIGENIE, Il. 2166—2174. 


Page 94. — lines 2166-67. © geben... fohn... The verb is 
here in the optative subjunctive: may the gods give, etc. 

1. 2170. fdwellt...an, translate: will swell. The prefix an only 
strengthens the meaning of „ſchwellen.“ 

1. 2174. ... So geht! the king had said in 1. 2150, in answer to the 
sublimely confident appeal of Iphigenia: “You cannot refuse it, grant 
it soon!” To the touching words with which she then addresses him, 
he has only the brief answer, Farewell! But nothing could surpass 
the pathos of this: „Lebt wohl.“ Our sympathy remains with the noble 
Barbarian in his loneliness. 


The drama closes, as it began, in simple and dignified language which 
is in keeping with its exhalted theme. Cine bimmelreine Didtung it 
has been called. The idea of purity and purification pervades it, and 
well might a French critic and translator, M. Legrelle, call its heroine 
un type éternel et suprime de perfection tdéale, Gcedeke, in his Goethe's 
Leben und Schriften, calls it ,,da8 edelfte Bild des griechiſchen Alter- 
tums,“ which „dem Getfte der Griedjen geradegu entgegengefebt, als 
polfommenfte Bliite des deutſchen Geiftes erſcheint.“ 

In his admirable Life and Works of Goethe, Bielschowsky says of it: 

„Von den erften feierlich bewegten Worten: „Heraus in eure Sdhat- 
ten, rege Wipfel des alten heil’gen didtbelaubten Haines” bis gum 
letzten thränenfeuchten ,,ebt wohl“ durchfließt eine fanfte Harmonie 
das Stiid, deren voller Wohllaut allein unferm geiftigen Obre vers 
nehmbar ift, wet! feine Runft des Vortrags ihn erreichen kann. 
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andicdten, ll. 524-25. 

dnaften, 1. 154. 

ängſtigen, L 44. 

Unaftlide, das —, |. 656. 

a'nftarren, ll. 623-24. 

anſchwellen, 1. 2170. 

Anteil, 1. 1838. 

Antigone, pp. xv, xxiv, ll. 108 
1650. 

Aphrodite (Venus), |. 84. 

Apolda, p. xlii. 

Apollen, Il. 563, 762. 

Apoll, for Apollo, Il, 609-10, 

Apollo, p. ix, 1. 839. 

Arcas, p. xvi. 

Areopagus, p. x. 

Ares (Mars), p. x. 

Argos, p. vii. 

Ariadne, |. 600. 

Ars poetica, |. 1638. 

Artemis, pp. vii, xi, xii, 1. 547. 

Article, omitted, ll. 217, 1025-39. 
1398, 1797; — use of ll, 1785- 
1786, 

Asia minor, p. xii. 

Athena (Pallas), pp. x, xiii. 
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Athens, p. 1. 

atmen, frei —, L 106. 

Atrée et Thyeste, p. xv. 

Atreus, p. vii, lL 360, 574. 

Attica, pp. xii, ii. 

and) (with mas), L 280. 

aca (conjunction), L 997: P- 

—— nicht, 1. 1868, p. 

anf, omitted after hoffen, 1. 293. 

aufgebracht, ll. 874, 937, 1466. 

auf’ winden, |. 600. 

Aulis, pp. viii, xi, L 4109. 

ausgeloct, 1. 771. 

aus’flingen laffen (sc. the curse), 
P. Xxx. 

aus’finnen, 1. 1799. 

aussi = and, J. 997. 

Uvernus, des —, J. 980. 

Axioche, p. 96 (Table). 

Axis, the, of the piece, p. xxxiv. 


3, 


Bachtold, p. xliv. 

Baiae, 1. 980. 

Baif (Jean A. de —), p. xv. 

bald, 1. 1871. 

Band, ein ehern, 1. 331. 

—— mistranslation, ]. 331. 

— heilig’, 1. 469. 

bandigen, |. 988. 

bang und banger, J. 1691. 

Bann, 1. 592. 

Becker, Lethes, l. 1258. 

bedarf’s (conditional), 1. 759. 

begegnen, fam —, 1. 99. 

Benacus, p. lL. 

Berlichingen, Goetz von —, pp. 
xiviii, liii. 

beut, for bietet, 1. 54. 


INDEX. 


Bewegung, |. 1838. 

Bible, quotation from the —, ll. 
685-89. 

Bielfchow fy, L 2174. 

bitten, without nm, L 447. 

Bitte, die ſchöne, 1. 1880. 

Black Sea, p. xii. 

blank verse, English —, p. xlviii. 

Bint, 1. 201. 

—— two meanings, I. 998-99. 

Blutracke, p. xi. 

Boas, quoted by Victor Michels, 
pr xliv. 

Beotia, lL. 419. 

Bologna, p. li. 

Brauron, p. xii. 

Briefe, Goetke’s an frau von 
Stein, p. xi. 

Brion, Friederike, pp. xxix, xl. 

Brises, father of Hippodamia, 
1. 863. 

Bruft und Fauſt, 1. 670. 

Buchheim, Professor, references 
to —, ll. 108, 1321. 

—— statement of —, corrected, 
P. xxxvii. 

büßen, 1. 502. 


€. 


Cappadocia, p. xii. 

Carlsbad, pp. xliv, xlvi. 

Chanson, de Roland, L 2035. 

Cherbuliez, Victor, p. xxiv. 

Chersonese mountains, p. 97. 

Choéphoroi, The —, by Aschy- 
lus, pp. ix, xiv, ll. 891-900, 1035, 
1136. 

Chorus, of the Greek drama, p. 
ly, 1. 538, etc. 


INDEX. 


Chrestomathia of Proclus, p. 
vii. 

Christ, gospel of —, p. xxxvi. 

Chriftusthat, p. xxviii. ~ 

Chrysothemis, pp. vii, 96. 

Chrysippus, 1. 342. 

Civilization, Christian —, p. xxvii. 

Cognati, 1. 21. 

Colchis, 1. 2104. 

Comédie frangaise, p. xvi. 

Conditional Senténce suggest- 
ing wish, l. 461. 

Cornelia, p. xxxix. 

Corona, see Schroeter. 

Corsican, p. xxii, 

Crébillon, P. J. de —, p. xy, 
1. 1036. 

Crete, 1. 824. 

Crimea, p. xii. 

Crone, see Corona. 

Cumae, I. 980. 

Curse, The — of Myrtilus, p. xxx, 
ll. 326, 336. 

—— The, in the Greek sense, pp. 
xviii, xxxvi, 1. 398. 

—— Goethe’s treatment, p. xxiv, 
1, 398. 

Cycle, Cyprian, p. vii. 

Cypria, p. vii. 

Cyprus, p. vii. 


D. 


da, for als, ll. 81, 236, 636, 654, 
2133. 

da, for dann, |. 833. 

Dactyls, 1. 538. 

dahin, Il. 86, 467. 

Dampf vom Udyeron, |. 1062. 

Dante, quoted, 1. 990. 
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daß (omitted), 1. 190. 

for fo daß, 1. 652. 

dative, ethical —, L 868. 

(in place of the genitive), 
Il. 193-4. 

Dede, dunfle —, 1. 615. 

Decuma, 1. 1340. 

dein, for deiner, 1. 810. 

De l'Allemagne, p. liti. 

Delos, }. 1609. a 

Delphiſche, der —, 1. 839. 

Delphi, Temple and Oracle of, 
p. ix, l. 839. 

den (demonstrative pronoun), 1. 
1390. 

denfen, 1. 242, p. 104. 

—— without an, |. 1765. 

reflexive, 1. 640. 

Dénouement, p. lv. a 

der, dative of die, demonstrative 
pronoun, |. 1801. 

dereinft, 1. 660. 

Descent, see Genealogical Table. 

Deus ex machina, pp. xiii, xii. 

Dhammapada, ll. 715-16. 

Diana, p. xi, 1. 198. 

Didtung und Wahrheit, 1. 320. 

Dijon, p. xv. 

Diomede, ll. 1898-1904. 

Aroundeos, Binv —, |. 865. 

doch, 1. 1696. 

Dolch, 1. 1036. 

Donne (quoted), p. xiv. 

Donnerer, 1. 321. 

Dornburg, p. xii. 

dorthin, p. xlii. 

Drama, The —, its character, 
P- 97- 

Dramatic character, The —, of 
Sphigenia anf Tauris, p. liti ff. 
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Dramatic action, pp. liv-lv. 

— conflict, pp. xix, xxii. 

drdngen (reflexive), 1. 622. 

Dreifug, 1. 2091. 

dringen, ll. 489, 678, 681. 

Drohung, |. 173. 

dn (position), 1 225. 

Duke of Weimar, p. xiii. 

durchgebrachtes, sc. Seber, 1. 1032. 

durch’geweint, for durchweint', 
lL. 2072. 

diirfer, U. 1129, 1936. 


€. 


e in terminations, |. 231. 

Egmont, p. xlix. 

eilen, voraus —, l. 132. 

ehrnen Geſchick, J. 540. 

— Fuße, l. 1129. 

Eigentum, der Gottin —, 1. 432. 

eh, for eher, 1. 1443. 

etn (omitted), 1, 217. 

Elend, |. 276. 

Electra, p. vii; 
2089. 

—— of Euripides, p. viii, ll. 900, 
906, 1030, 1025-39, 1032, 1036, 

—— of Sophocles, p. viii, ll. 906, 
1009, 1023-30, 1032, 1070, 1840. 

Eleftren, 1. 49. 

Electre, of Crébillon, xv; 1. 1036. 

elilenti, see Elend. 

Elpenor, p. xlviii. 

Emerson, p. xxix. 

Encelades, 1. 1753. 

Enfel, for Enfelin, 1 431. 

for descendants, 1. 574. 

ens, genitive of foreign nouns, 
1. 416, 


Il. 405, 981, 





INDEX. 


entſchuldigt, 1. 1646. 

entfiihnen, 1 1702. 

Entfiihnung, p. xxviii. 

er falle gleic) = obgletch er falle, 
1. 2068. 


erfiillet, reflexive, 1. 569. 

Erfüllung, 1. 1096. 

epiBpepétne, 1. 321. 

épiydovroc, 1. 321. 

€rinnyen, four syllables, l. 1149. 

Erinyes, p. x, ll. 581, 1012, 1054, 
1057-65, 1070, 1149. 

ernften Ganden, |. 34. 

Erſcheinung, 1. 811. 

erft, Il. 351-59. 

erfte, der = als der —, 1. 889. 

erfte, letzte, 1. 706. 

erftes, sc. Opfer, 1. 536. 

Erftling, 1. 404. 

erwarte, for warte ab, |. 722. 

es, effect on position of the verb, 
ll. 6, 397, 406-8, 628, 717. 

es ruft, antecedent of —, 1. 1168. 

es, impersonal, Il. 397, 406. 

es auf etwas geridtet haben, 
1s 711. 

Exposition of the drama, ll. 1-54. 
Eumenides, The —, of Aschylus, 
p- ix, ll. 1054, 1148-49, 1244. 

Eumeniden, 1. 1359. 

Euripides, pp. viii, ix, x, xi, xxv, 
xxvi, II. 31, 228, 320, 338, 359, 
390-91, 592, 801, 900, 906, 923, 
988, 1030, 1032, 1036, 1039, 
1089, 1136, 1255, 1321, 1777, 
2068. 


Eurystheus, ll. 748, 2104, 
Ezekiel, ll. 713-14. 


INDEX. 


F. 


Fables, Book ot, by Hyginus, 
ll. 359, 428. 

fahren (fur), 1. 677. 

Salle, zur —, 1. 1080. 

falſch, 1. 149. 

faffen (an), L 1832. 

Fate, IL 540, 656. 

Fates, triple-formed, L 1054. 

feiern, two meanings, |. 114. 

feierlich, 1. 1847. 

fehlen, 1. 281. 

Selfeninfel, L 1609. 

feft und fefter, 1. 21. 

Senerzunge, J. 1030, 

Fischer, Kuno, p. xviii. 

Sittigen, die Macht mit fdweren 
— l. 395. 

Flagg, Isaac, p. xxviii. 

Fleece, Golden, 1. 2104. 

Fluch, fremder, 1. 84. 

—— pp. xviii, xxx, xxxiv. 

folafam, lL. 1827. 

Solger, |. 161. 

Solgerin, |. 939. 

Forerunners of Gcethe’s drama, 
p- xii. 

Fortuna (Pindar), l. 1096. 

fragen, reflexive, 1. 1668, 

Fragments of Sophocles, pp. 
xxili-xxiv, 1, 228. 

Sranffurt, p. xxxviii and xl. 

§rau von Stein, see Stein. 

Srauen, genitive, ll. 24, 966. 

freie Statte, 1. 644. 

Sremder (dem Fremden), |. 1078. 

French Imitations, p. xv. 

Freude, Laß diefe—, etc., ll. 807-8. 

frifch, 1. 631. 
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Friſt, 1. 556. 

friften, 1. 556. 
frommen, 1. 1105. 
Fülle, 1. 223. 
Surien, ll. 571, 1244. 
Furies, see Erinyes. 
Furcht, 1. 996. 


6. 


gar, J. 31. 

Garda, Lake, p. xlix. 

gärend, |. 1052. 

Gaft, 1. 985-6. 

gaftfreundlicy, L 985. 

gaufeln, 1. 650. 

gebe, imperative, 1. 630. 

Gebot, |. 1835. 

Gedeihn, |. 86. 

Geduld, 1. 332. 

gefallig, 1. 1264. 

gefeffelt, 1. 446. 

Genealogical Table, p. 96. 

Geift, mein —, |. 6. 

gelaffen, 1. 307. 

Genesis of the Drama, p. xxxvii. 

genitive in -en, of adjective, 
1, 464. 

genug, with genitive, 1. 397. 

geridjtet haben, es auf —, |. 
711. 

geroden, 1. 237. 

Geräuſch, |. 1267. 

Geſchehne, das —, l. 731. 

Geſchlecht, das —, 1656. 

Geſchlechter, J. 555. 

Geſchick, I. 540, 955, 1146. 

geſchwungen, 1. 1242. 

Geſetz, das —, ll. 258-59. 

gewaltia, J. 837. 
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Gewaltige, der —, 1. 1872. 

gewaltfam, 1. 201. 

Gewölke, 1. 1753. 

geworbden (understood), 1. 864. 

Giredo, p. li. 

Gluck’s opera, p. xxxviii. 

Glut, die raſche —, lL 472. 

Gnade, |. 309. 

Goedeke, Karl —, p. liv,]. 2174. 

golden (= xptoeoc), 1. 473, 
I1III. 

Gospel, of Christ, p. xxxvi. 

Goethe, in Frankfurt, p. xxxviii, 
in Strassburg, p. xxxix, in Wei- 
mar, p. xxxix, in Carlsbad, p. xliv, 
in Italy, xlix. 

Goethe's Iphigenie, pp. xviii ff, 
xliv, liv. 

—— estimate of woman, I. 791. 

gdttergleich, J. 45. 

Gottheit, als eine —, 1. 909. 

Gotter, F. W., pp. xvi, xxxvũi. 

Gétter, Helden und Wieland, 
p. xvi. 

Göttin, ie. Diana, 1. 36. 

Gok von Berlichingen, p. xviii. 

Grab, 1. 108. 

Gram, |. 16. 

grauen Tagen, 1. 112. 

Greek art, p. liv. 

Greeks, the Homeric —, p. xxxii. 

Grimm, H., p. xxxviii. 

Grimm, heilige —, l. 1791. 

Grenel, genitive, 1. 397. 


Guimond de la Touche, p. 


xvi. 
Gunft, 1. 309. 
gut, for tildtig, J. 632. 
guten Rats, J. 464. 


INDEX. 


- §. 


halberftarrt, 1. 646. 

Hamlet, |. 1650. 

Hag, 1. 326. 

hatred, not a curse, p. xxx. 

Haupt, U. 426, 1193. 

Hector, I. 863, p. 

heil’gen (sc. Hain), 1. 2. 

Helen, p. xiii, Il. 84, 467. 

Hermann, Gottfried, quoted, 
p- xxvii. 

her, von Eltern —, 1. 946. 

Hera = Juno, lL. 84. 

heraus, 1. 1. 

hertiber, 1. 14. 

Hercules, p. xxii, Il. 744, 1178, 
2104. 

—— Bow of — p. xxii. 

Hermione (town), p. xii; (person), 
p. 96 (Table). 

Herder, pp. xlvi, xlvii, xlviii, 1, li, 
lii, liii, 1. 1315. 

herrlicbe, sc. Erſcheinung, 1. 811. 

Hesiod, 1. 1162. 

heen, 1. 584. 

Heyse, Paul, p. lv. 

hint (of the Deity), p. xũ. 

hinterhalten, J. 1403. 

hingeworfne Worte, 1. 185. 

hingeriffen, 1. 653. 

Hippodamia, daughter of Oené- 
maus, I. 336, also 1. 339. 

daughter of Brises, 1. 863. 

Hitopadesa, |. 715. 

hochbegnadigt, 1. 309. 

hoffert (without auf), 1. 293. 

hoffnungsreich, 1. 567. 

höhlenreich, 1. 1005. 

Homer, pp. vii, ix, xv, xxxii, p. 





INDEX. 


96 (Table), Il. 321, 419, 554, 
579-80, 831, 866, 1004, 1148- 
49, 1162, 1313, 1680, 1835. 

hopefulness of Pylades, ll. 
662-3. 

Horace, ll. 332, 1638. 

host, ll. 986, 1835-36. 

hostis, host, hostile. See host. 

hiibe, subjunctive for höbe, 1. 2095, 


p. 
humanity, spirit of —, p. xxv. 
Hyginus (Fables), p. xviii, 1. 338, 

also Il. 342, 348, 359-82, 428, 

p. 109. 

Hymn to Diana, meter of —, 

1, 538. 


3. 


ihnen, no antecedent of —, 1. 468. 

ihr, in a relative clause, ll. 582, 
1343-44. ; 

Iliad, references to the —, pp. vii, 
xv, xxxii, ll. 419, 554 ff, 831, 
1898, 1916, 

Ilmenau, p. xxxvii. 

immer = immerhin, J 1841, p. 

imperative, l. 1777. 

imperfect, effect of —, ll 669— 
672. 

inversion, absence of —, L 1126. 

Iphianassa, p. vii. 

Iphigenia among the Tauri, 
by Euripides, pp. x, xii ff, xxx. 

quotations from —, ll. 988- 
90, 1036, 1321, 1777, 2068, 2113. 

—— in Aulis, by Euripides, p. xi. 

Jphigenie auf Cauris, by Goethe. 
Theory as to Tauris, p. xv. 
Analysis of the drama, pp. xviii— 
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xxiv, Its human element, p. xxxv. 
Its genesis, pp. xxxvii to xlvii. 
Work on it in Italy, pp. xlvii~ 
liii, Its dramatic character, pp. 
liii-lv. 

Prose version of —, see Prose 
version. 











version B, 1, 1523. 

Iphigenia = Iphigeneia, 

—— The story of —, pp. vii-—xii. 

—— Character of — with Euri- 
pides, p. xiv. e 

Iphigenie en Aulide, by J. Ra- 
cine, p. xv. 

en Tauride, fragment by J. 

Racine, p. xv. 

by La Grange-Chancel, 











p. xvi. 








by Guimond de la 
Touche, p. xvi. 

Iphigénie en Aulide, Opera by 
Gluck, p. xxxviii. 

Iphigenia in Delphi, plan of an 
—, p. xlix, 

Iphigenia, carried off in a cloud, 
Il. 428, 538. 

Iris, 1. 1353. 

lIoõbeoc, 1. 45. 

Stalienifche Reife, p. viix. 

Italy, pp. xii, xliv. 

Ixion, 1. 320. 


3. 


Jacoby, F. H., p. xlv. 

jagen (auf der Spur), 1. 672. 
Jammertode, im —, |. 576-77. 
Jason, |. 2104. 

Jesus, teaching of —, p. xxviii. 
Jovis Ciſch, J. 500. 
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Jupiter tonans, 1. 321. 
Juvenal, p. xvii. 


ud. 


Kalchas, p. viii, 1. 423. 

Kant, p. xxviii. 

Karsch, Frau —, p. xxxviii. 

Kaufmann, Angelica, p. xodv. 

fennen, 1. 1854. 

Kestner, p. xlv. 

Knebel, von —, p. xlii. 

Knitee, l. 1916. 

Koch, General, p. xlv. 

fommt — naht, |. 59. 

Kraft (des Daters), |. 831. 

Kranz, 1. 460. 

Kreusa, 1, 1176. 

Klytemnestra (see Clytemnes- 
tra), ll. 579, 880, 1240. 

Kriger, the actor —, p. xxxv. 

Künftgen (mit dem —), l. 731. 

künſtlich — dichtend, 1. 1953. 


c. 


Lachesis, |. 1340. 

Lago d’Averno, 1. 980. 

La Fontaine, |. 1638. 

La Grange-Chancel, p. xv. 
language, of the poem, p. 97. 
Larven, 1. 588. 

lauſchen (anf), L 742. 
Lavater, p. xliv. 

law of heredity, Il. 351-59. 
leben, den reinen Cag, 1. 1040. 


Cebensblick, letzte, lichte —, 11. 


927-30 
Legrelle, |. 2174. 
Lemnos, p. xxii, 


INDEX. 


lenfen, L 168. 

Lessing, p. xlviii. 

Lethe, ll. 113, 1258. 

letjten = lowest, ll. 256, 941. 

Libation Pourers, The, 
Choéphoroi. 

Licht, |. 547. 

Ciebe, Luſt nnd —, ll. 664-66. 

liegt, es —, 1. 845. 

Lippe, heilge, 1. 1821. 

lifpeln, ll. 457-58, 1558. 

Live the day, 1. 1040. 

Longepierre, de —, p. xv. 

£ohn, ll. 715-16. 

losdringen, }. 473. 

losldfen, ll. 782-83. 

löſen, p. xxxiv, 1. 176, 

£ofung, lL 1297. 

Cuft ſchaffen, L 1601. 

Luft (und Liebe), Il. 664-66. 

— (des £ebens), 1. 80. 

—— (bdfe), 1. 903. 

— (frifdge), 1. 89. 

Lyaeus, 1. 1188, 

Lydia, p. vii. 


see 


M. 


machen = ausmachen, lL. 106. 
Macbeth, |. 1650. 

mãchtig, L 837. 

mag, |. 642. 

Mal, 1. 2082. 

Mars, hill of —, p. x. 

Medea, 1, 2104. 

Megara, p. xii. 

Menelaus, p. xiii. 

Menſch, Ich bin ein —, }. 503. 
Mercury, |. 326. 
Metamorphoses, of Ovid, |. 428. 





INDEX. 


Meter, p. lv, 1. 538. 

Michels (Victor), p. xliv. 

Milde, die, 1. 1477. 

Minerva, p. x. 

Minotaur, L 600. 

mistranslations, ll. 332, 956. 

Mitgeborne, 1. 21. 

möchte, 1. 284. 

Modern character of Iphige- 
nia, p. liv. 

Moon, the, emblem of Artemis, 
p- xi. 

Moritz, p. lii. 

Morsch (Hans), p. xvi, ]. 50. 

Morta, |. 1340. 

Miller (Max F.), L 715. 

Munich, p. xlvii. 

Mut, ll. 664-66, 1033. 

—— in compounds, l. 1033. 

Mutterblutes (ie. Stimme), L 
1164. 

Mycen, |. 967. 

Mycenae, p. ix. ll. 41, 700, 878. 

Myrtilus, p. xxx, ll. 326, 336. 

Mythological element, pp. xxi- 
xxii. 

Mythology, Greek —, p. xxvi. 

Mythologie, Griechiſche —, of 
Preller, p. xii. 


M. 


nad, separable prefix, |. 1622. 
nadahmend, L 2048. 
nacarbeiten, ſich —, . 764-65. 
nadbarlich, 1. 887. 

Yacht, matte —, 1. 590. 

— breite —, ]. 781. 

Nathan (der Weife), p. xlviii. 
Zebelhiilfe, 1. 1107. 
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Neoptolemus, p. xxii. 
Netze, U. 579, 980. 

nen = frifch, J. 1040. 
neues Blut, 1. 201. 
Niebelungenlied, p. xiv. 
Niobe, p. vii. 

Nona, }. 1340. 
Néoriuov huap, 1. 866. 
Tot, die —, 1. 1680. 
meine —, l. 655. 
Nuxto¢ naidec = furies, 1. 1053. 
nun = nun da, Ll. 1801. 
nur dich, J. 591. 


®. 


ob... gleih = obgleich, 1. 180. 

Odyssey, pp. xv, xxxii, lL 1835- 
36. 

Oenémaus, Il. 336, 339- 

Olympier, p. xxx, l. 1715. 

Olympian gods, p. xix, |. 398. 

Olymp, p. 961. 

Olympus, 1. 1099. 

Opfer, willfommnem —, |. 61. 

Optative Subjunctive, ll. 802, 
1500. 

Oracle, p. ix, ll, 610-12, 2113. 

Orest, ll. 228-30, 978, 1169. 

Oreste, by Voltaire, p. xvi, ll. 1036, 
1185-87. 

Orest and Elektra, by Gotter, 





p- xvi. 
—— und Pylades, by J. E. 
Schlegel, p. xvii. 
Oresteia, The, of Æschylus, pp. 
ix, xiv. 
Orestes, pp. viii, xxxviii, L 49. 
Tragedy of Euripides, quoted, 
pp. xxv, xxvi, lL 1136, 1148, 
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Orestiadæ, p. xi. 

Orestes, Goethe’s comparison of 
himself, p. xxxviii. 

Orkus, 1. 636. 

Ovid, p. xvii, 1. 428. 


p. 


Padua, p. xlix. 

Palladium, |. 2127. 

Pallas Athena, pp. x, xiii. 

Paris and Helen, 1. 84. 

Parnassus, ll. 839, 1197. 

Parze, Parcae, l. 1340. 

Parricide, belief concerning —, 
1, 582. 

Participial clause, effect of —, 
L 709. 

Patroclus, |. 863. 

Pelops, pp. vii, xxx, l. 336. 

Personification, by the definite 
article, ll. 457, 1785. 

Pfeilen, mit fanften —, 1. 1312- 
EVE 

Philoctetes, pp. xv, xxii, l. 762, 
1, 807. 

Philosophie, p. xxiv. 

Phocis, 1. 839. 

Phoebus, sc. Apollo, p. x. 

Phrygia, p. vii. 

Phrygius, Dares —, quoted, 1. 
863. 

Pity and fear, in Greek tragedy, 
lL. 1035. 

Place, unity of, p. 97. 

Plautus, Persa of —, l. 1040. 

Pocula Lethes, from Ovid, 1. 
1258. 

Polydorus, |. 108. 

TloAvorepig, l. 554. 


INDEX. 


Pontia, of Ovid, l. 1258. 

Pleisthenes, l. 366. 

Pluto and Zeus, parents of Tan- 
talus, p. vii. 

Poignard, with Racine, l. 1036. 

Prayer of Iphigenia, ll. 982, 
1321. : 

Preller’s Griechhifhke Mythologie, 
p- xii. 

Preposition, omission of, 1. 447. 

Present tense, use of —, ll. 
1054, 1261, 1655, 1970. 

—— for English perfect, 1. 510. 

Priamus, L 108. 

Proclus, grammarian, p. vii. 

Prometheus bound, of Aischy- 
lus, quoted, ll. 1078-80, p. 

Promise of King, L 293. 

Propitiation, act of —, p. xxx. 

Prose version, quoted, ll. 16, 50, 
116, 144, 181, 183, 201, 241, 
258-59, 342, 398, 442, 445-46, 
464, 474, 483, 496, 501-2, 511, 
615, 667, 700, 707, 968, 977, 
997, 1004, 1025-39, 1460, 1647, 
1712-17, 1805, 1977, 1983, 2105. 

Psalms, quoted, ll. 685-89. 

Puteoli, 1. 980. 

Pylades, p. xiii, p. 96 (Table). 


R. 
Racine, Jean, pp. xv, xxxviii, 
1. 1036. 
Rad, J. 1184. 
Rat, |, 332. 


riden, die Götter —, J 713. 
Racer des Daters, |. 977. 
Raphael, p. li. 

tafder, in — (sc. Jugend), |. 653. 


ils 


INDEX, Sofa 


Raudwerf, |. 1156. 

rechnen, 31 —, 1. 888. 

rechten (mit), 1. 23. 

Reihe, ll. 351-59. 

reifen, ll. 425, 1186. 

Riemer’s Mitteilungen, p. xxvii. 

Rite of Sacrifice, 1. 606. 

Roman Collection of Fables, 
xviii. 

Rome, p. xlix. 

Romeo and Juliet, 1. 930. 

Ridfall, 1. 990. 

Rückhalt, 1. 796. 

Ruin of Tantalus, 1. 320. 


Rundſchan, Deutſche, p. liv. 


— 


s, ending in s, omitted, |. 306. 

Sacrifice, rite of —, l. 606. 

Saum, |. 637. 

Schage, |. so. 

Schatten, 1. 108. 

ſchauderndem, mit —, lL 3. 

Schein, L 442. 

Schiller, p. liv. 

Schlächter, 1. 707. 

Schlangenhäupter, |. 1136. 

Schlegel (J. E.), p. xvii, 1. 591. 

Schluß, ll. 204, 1368. 

Schmidt, Erich, pp. xxxviii, xlix. 

Schr&er (K. J.), p. xxxviii. 

ſchon, 1. 30. 

Schinemann, Lili, pp. xxxviii, 
xi, 

Schößlinge, 1. 81. 

Schriften der Goethe-Gefell- 
fchaft, pp. xxiv, xlix. 

Schréter, Corona, p. xliv. 

ſchuld, with haben, 1. 1249. 





Schwalbenftein, p. xxvii. 

Schwäher, lL rors. 

Schwert, significance of —, 1. 2035. 

ſchwärmen, ll. 18, 653. 

ſchwindeln, 1. 318. 

Scythe, 1. 1938. 

Seidel, Secretary, pp. xliv, xlv. 

Seinen, der —, l. 158. 

felbft, ll. 88, 454. 

feltfam, 1. 738. 

Seneca, ll. 383-85. 

Sefenhetm, p. xl. 

ficher, 1. 412: 

fie wäre, instead of: wäre fie, 
1. 1792. 

Siegel, l. 1688. 

Sinn, auf einem --, ll. 791-92. 

Sinn verfniipfenden, L 312. 

Sinnen (noun), for Sinne, l. 516. 

finnen (verb), Il. 242, 598. 

Sisyphus, 1}. 320. 

Shakespeare (sonnet of), 1. 
923- 

Romeo and Juliet —, 1. 930. 

sister, — (double meaning of), 
Pp. xxi, 

fo, ll. 118, 638. 

fo groß = however great, L 856. 

fo faufen wir... ll. 690-96. 

folfen, ll. 478-80. 

Song of the Parcae, pp. xviii- 
xix, Il. 1763-65. 

Sonne, Gebet zur Sonne, 1. 982. 

fo wendete die Sonne... 1. 390. 

Sophocles, pp. viii, xxiii—xxiv, 1]. 
31, 108, 228, 326, 467, 807, 906, 
1009, 1030, 1032, I054, 1070, 
1078, 1129, 1184, 1840, 2086- 
2087. 

, influence on Goethe, xxiii, 
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Sparta, p. xii. 

Spetfe, faure —, 1. 1113. 

fpielen, in die Seele —, 1. 651. 

fpiirend hebt, L 584. 

St. Agatha, p. li. 

Sta#¢l, Madame de —, p. liii. 

Stasimos, p. vii. 

Statue, The — of Artemis, p. xxx. 

Stein, Baroness Charlotte von 
pp. xxxix, xl. 

Staub, zu —, 1. 864. 

ftaunen, an —, 1. 1390. 

ftehen, with dative, 1. 2061. 

Stern: und Nebelhäülle, 1. 1107. 

fttefgeworden, 1. 1035. 

ftol3, zu —, 1. 148. 

Storm and Stress, see Sturm 
und Drang. 

Strassburg, p. xxxix. 

ftreifen (an), verb, 1. 942. 

Strophius, p. ix, l. 1010, and p. 
96 (Table). 

Stufen, 1. 104. 

Sturm und Drang, p. xviii. 

ftumm empftng, J. 956. 

ftiirze (Imperative), 1, 1089. 

Subjunctive, ll. 269, 445-46, 
461, 1089, 1124, 1400, 1423, 
T500, 1957, 2095. 

Lvyyovot, l. 21. 

Sun, the —, emblem of Apollo, 
Il, 1321-24. 

—— turned from its course, . 390. 

Superstition, p. xxxi. 

Swanwick, Miss — (Transla- 
lations), Il. 86, 106, 138-43, 312. 
677, 681, 1514, 1850, 1983. 

Switzerland, p. xxxviii, 

Syplos, p. vii. 


INDEX. 


c. 


Tage, lange —, 1. 11. 

Cag des Daterlands, |. 866. 

Tag: und Madten, L 2072. 

Cagebuch und Briefe, pp. xxxvii, 
xli, xlix. 

Tantalus, p. vii. ll. 306, 310, 320, 
326, 328, 500, 574, 968, 1760. 

Tantals Enfel, 1. 968. 

Tartarus, |. 325. 

Tasso, Goethe’s, p. xl. 

Tauri, the —, p. xii. 

Tauris, pp. xv, xlix. 

analogy with ‘ Aulis’ through 
French ‘ Tauride,’ p. xv. 

teil nehmen, 1. 231. 

Telamons, genitive, 1. 865. 

Tempel (of Diana), p. 97. 

(of Apollo), L 839. 

Theseus, p. xi, |. 600. 

Thessaly, 1. 1715. 

Thoas, p. xii, L 1777. 

G60¢, p. xii, l. 1777. 

Thyestes, l. 360. 

— of Seneca, l. 383. 

tief, l. 181. 

tief erfdiitternden, 1. 1375. 

Time, unity of —, p. 97. 

Titanen, ll. 328, 1712. 

Titans, p. xix, l. 1068. 

Ton der Harfe, ll. 685-89. 

tönen (verb), l. 1821. 

Torbole, p. L 

Cotenfing, lL 1143. 

Trauer, dte —, ll. 457-58. 

CTrauerſchar, die —, 1. 114. 

treten, ll. 1-6. 

Tristia, of Ovid, p. xvii. 

Trojens, genitive, lL 416. 








INDEX. 


Troy, p. viii. 

triib, 1. 1479. 
Tummelplat, 1. 588. 
Tyrol, p. 1. 


U. 


ũberbrauſen, J. 496. 

Uberredung, goldene Zunge der 
aT L 474- 

Ufer, Sethes, 113. - 

Ulysses, p. xxii, L 762. 

um, omitted, L 447. 

umgetrieben, 1. 1265. 

umgewandt, |. 47. 

umbergetrieben, 1. 1473. 

umfehren, fic —, ll. 1565-66. 

umlodern, J 1541. 

Unerreichter, ein —, ll. 1819-20. 

Ungehener, dem — (sc. anf der 
Spur), |. 671. 

Unities, three —, p. 97. 

Unmõgliche, das —, l. 1510. 

Unmut, U. 183, 241, 609. 

Unterirdſchen (thr), 1. 581. 

unverfehen, J. 1017. 

unwillig, ll 552, 636, 1979. 

ur, prefix, force of, 1. ro54. 

uralt, 1. 1054. 


YD, 


Datergétter, 1. 942. 

Vendetta, p. xxxii. 

Venice, p. xlix. 

verb, position of —, ll. 237, 1344, 
1347, 1350. 

verfennen, 1. 1531. 

verbreiten, 1. 555. 

Verdruß, 1. 183. 
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verebrten, d0d) —, I. 708. 

Vergil, pp. xvii, }, Il. 1115, 1753. 

verhiillt, 1. 899. - 

verhiillteft (conditional), l. 1124. 

Verona, p. xliv. 

Derrudjten (dative), J. 287. 

verfagen, L 450. 

Vicenza, p. xlix. 

Dorjug, sc. ſetzen, J. 164. 

Voltaire, pp. xxxviii, xxxix, 1. 
1258. 

vor, }. 98. 


wD, 


wallen, |. 1199. 


- wandeln, 1. 1344. 


Wagoldt, Prof. (quoted), 1. 1321. 

Wedfelmut, |. 973. 

weder — webder, |. 996. 

wedfeln, 1. 1783. 

wenden ab (Imperative), L 802. 

wegzehren, 1. 16. 

Weg, |. 445. 

Weh (with genitive), J. 1405. 

Wethe, l. 1774. 

wenn ihnen, sc. brennt, J. 468. 

wenn, ll. 45, 673, 1916, 1919. 

——, understood, Il. 669, 673, 
675-6. 

Weibes Glid, |. 29. 

Weib, ll. 116, 791. 

weitem, von —, ll. 167-68. 

Weimar, pp. xxxv, xxxix. 

wenden... ab — optative sub- 
junctive, J. 802. 

Wenige, das —, J. 144. 

wer (es fei), l. 934. 

Werther, sorrows of —, p. xlviii, 

Widerwillen, 1. 1713. 
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wie = as if, 1. 1052. 

wiederholteft, optative subjunc- 
tive, 1. 1500. 

wie mehr = wie viel mehr, L 
1845. 

Wieland, pp. xvi, xliv. 

Winf, |. 710. 

Wintel, 1. 579-80. 

Wille (der Gitter), 1. 719. 

—— cin hoher, J 8. 

wirbelnd, J 1850. 

wiffen, Il. 537, 667, 1854. 

wohl, ll. 497, 1890. 

wohl (ironical, 1. 497. 

Wohl (noun), ll. 228-30. 

Wolfen, 1. 538. 

Wolfenfreifen, in feinen —, 1. 
1063-65. 

Woman, Goethe’s estimate of —, 
1. 791. 

condition of — in Greece, 
Lai 

Wolfe, 1. 1132. 

Wort, ein grofes —, 1. 307. 





INDEX. 


worden = geworden, 1. 639. 
Wunder, durch weld ein —, L 
398. 


3- 


zaudern, |. 1775. 

zehren (weg-), }. 16. 

Seit, erften —, l. 402. 

Seitfchrift fiir den deutſchen Un: 
terricht, p. xxxi. 

Zeus, p. vii. 

Zebs Zarnp, |. 1094. 

3ogern, 1. 1775. 

Sogerung, L 1775. 

zu, use of —, ll. 76, 212, 276. 

zucken, L 1848. 

3u/denfen, Il. 275, 1369. 

zufrieden mar id ..., L 226. 

3u/rechnen, 1. 888. 

3war, |. 184. 

zwetfelnd, 1 609. 

Sweifel und Ruke, ll. 1063-65. 
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